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REPORT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Sandusky,  May  18,  1897. 

At  2:30  P.  M.  the  Ohio  Church  History  Society  met  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  S.  D.  Gammell,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  }.  G.  Fraser,  and  the  session 
was  opened  with  prayer.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  later  presented 
these  names:  President,  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead;  Vice-President, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  D.  L. 
Leonard;  Librarian,  Prof.  A.  S.  Root;  Members  of  the 
Council,  Rev.  H.  M.  Ladd,  and  Rev.  Henry  Stauffer.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  the  nominations  were  confirmed. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  presented  their 
reports,  which  were  accepted,  and  are  appended. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  was  as  follows: 
Soon  after  the  meeting  last  May  at  Marietta  which  cele- 
brated the  Centennial  of  Congregationalism  in  Ohio,  under 
your  instructions  the  secretary  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  papers  presented  on  that  occasion,  and  in  due  season 
appeared  Volume  Seven  of  the  Society's  publications,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  pages,  a  preface,  the  open- 
ing sermon,  eight  of  the  nine  papers  (President  Thwing's 
address  being  omitted,  he  having  given  it  without  manu- 
script, and  declining  to  reproduce  it);  an  abstract  of  the  ad- 
dress given  by  representatives  of  other  state  bodies,  Rev.  E. 
F.  Williams,  of  Illinois,  President  E.  D.  Eaton,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Rev.  W.  H.  Warren,  of  Michigan;  and  of  the 
"Reminiscences"  given  by  eight  of  the  brethren.  Of  this 
volume  four  hundred  copies  were  printed,  of  which  upwards 
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of  three  hundred  were  sold,  ten  to  applicants  outside  the 
state,  and  twenty  were  given  as  complimentaries  to  libraries 
and  the  religious  press.  Oberlin  College  Library  ordered 
fifty  for  exchange,  etc.,  thirty-five  were  taken  in  Marietta, 
twenty  were  purchased  by  Euclid  Avenue  Church,  Cleve- 
land, ten  each  by  Plymouth  Rock  Conference  and  Puritan 
Conference,  Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland,  and  the  First  Church, 
Columbus,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser  and  Rev.  G.  B.  Brown, 
and  by  other  bodies  and  individuals  in  numbers  from 
five  down  to  one. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  orders  for  Volume  Seven 
were  so  many  as  to  relieve  the  Society  from  an  indebtedness 
of  $22.99  (really  much  more,  for  $25.00  of  this  year's  dues 
were  included  in  last  year's  report,  so  that  the  actual  deficit 
was  $47.99),  and  to  leave  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  $15.32. 
The  totals  of  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

D.  L.  Leonard  in  account  with  Ohio  Church  History  Society  : 

Received  from  conferences,  churches  and  individuals  from  May  14, 
1896,  to  date,  $234.50. 

Paid  Pearce  &  Randolph  for  printing  Volume  Seven S168  50 

Paid  same  for  printing  circulars,  programs,  etc 12  15 

Paid  for  postage  and  express 15  54 

Deficit  at  date  of  last  report 22  99 

Total  expenses $219  18 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of $  15  32 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Ohio  Church  History 
Society,  for  the  year  ending  May  18,  1897: — 

Total  in  Library  at  last  report,  127,  of  which  11  were  bound  volumes, 
in  pamphlets  and  5  manuscripts. 

During  the  year  the  following  have  been  added: 
From  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser.,  Cleveland,  O.: — 

Cleveland  Congregationalists,  1895.  Historical  sketches  of  our 
twenty-five  churches  and  members  with  full  directories  of  members  to 
January  1,  1896. 
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A  history  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  by 
Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  D.  D. 

From  Rev.  F.  M.  Whitlock,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : — 

Congregationalism  in  Indiana  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyde,  U.D. 

Historic  Paper  supplementary  to  the  printed  statements  made  in 
the  manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  North  Monroeville, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  by  Rev.  Frank  M.  Whitlock. 

Manuscript. 
From  Dea.  C.  B.  Cook,  North  Monroeville,  O.:— 

Paper  read  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  North  Monroeville,  Ohio,  February  n,  1896,  by  the  clerk,  C.  B.  Cook. 

Manuscript. 
From  Rev.  G.  A.  Burgess,  Toledo,  O.: — 

A  directory  of  the  combined  Congregational  churches  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  1896-1897. 

The  Baptist  Cyclopedia,  Historical  and  Biographical,  by  Rev.  G. 
A.  Burgess  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward. 

From  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Oberlin,  O.: — 

Proceedings  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Convention 
held  at  Toledo  October  21-22,  1896. 

Illinois  Society  of  Church  History,  Congregational.  Vol.  1.  His- 
torical Statement  and  Papers. 

Pioneer  Congregational  Ministers  in  Illinois,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Sav- 
age, D.D. 

From  Rev.  Williston  Walker,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Hartford,  Conn.:— 

Contributions  of  Congregationalism  to  Civic  and  Public  Affairs. 
Manuscript  of  an  address  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this 
society. 

From  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111.: — 
Fifty  years  of  Home  Missions  in  Illinois. 

From  Rev.  C.  N.  Pond,  Oberlin,  O.:— 

History  of  Cleveland  Presbyterianism,  with  a  directory  of  all  the 
churches.     1896. 

From  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111.: — 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  General  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  Illinois.      1894. 

Illinois  Society  of  Church  History.     Organization  and  Constitution. 

Jubilee  Celebration  at  Michigan  City,  May  13,  1896.  The  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Convention  held  at  Michigan  City  in 
1846. 
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From  Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalf.  Cleveland,  O.: — 

Year  Book  of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1S96. 

From  Rev.  W.J.  Frost,  Dover,  O.: — 

Manual  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Dover,  Ohio. 

Total  addition  during  the  year,  5  bound  volumes,  10  pamphlets,  and 
3  manuscripts. 

Total   in  the  Library,  145,  of  which  16  are  bound  volumes,  121   are 
pamphlets  and  8  are  manuscripts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Azariah  S.  Root,  Librarian. 


A  CENTURY  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM  IN 

CLEVELAND. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  G.  FRASER,  OF  CLEVELAND. 

THE  early  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Cleveland 
consists  of  a  series  of  rather  startling  paradoxes.  Seven 
churches,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  organization,  form 
the  first  third  of  the  entire  roll  of  twenty-one,  and  cover  an 
even  two-thirds  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  the  city's  life. 
But  of  these  seven  only  two,  and  those  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth in  the  list,  dating  from  1858  and  1859,  were  organized 
as  Congregational  churches.  Neither  of  these  two,  the 
Jones  Avenue  Welsh  of  Newburg,  and  the  University 
Heights  (now  Pilgrim)  was  within  the  city  at  the  time  of  or- 
ganization. The  work  has  thus  gone  from  the  circumfer- 
ence toward  the  center.  Of  these  same  seven  again  only 
Plymouth,  organized  in  1850,  and  Irving  Street,  organized 
in  1852,  were,  when  organized,  within  the  city,  and  neither 
of  these  was  Congregational  at  organization.  Our  four  old- 
est churches,  Archwood  Avenue  (late  Brooklyn),  1819; 
First,  1834;  Euclid  Avenue,  1843;  Plymouth,  1850,  were 
Presbyterian  in  organization,  or  at  least  in  name;  while  the 
Irving  Street  church  was  Bible  Christian.  Our  list  begins 
with  1819,  but  the  first  on  the  list  which  was  organized  as  a 
Congregational  church  was  the  Jones  Avenue  Welsh  in  New- 
burg, in  1858.  And  the  first  organized  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land as  Congregational  was  the  Mt.  Zion  (colored)  Church 
in  1864,  while  the  second  was  the  small  Welsh  organization 
of  1870,  formerly  worshiping  in  a  hall  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  but  now  known  from    its    location  as    the  West  Side 
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Welsh  Church  and  holding  services  in  a  private  house,  which 
has  never  had  a  house  of  worship,  our  only  houseless  church. 
Cleveland  is  in  its  stock  preeminently  a  New  England  city, 
and  Congregationalism  was  long  the  "standing  order"  in 
New  England  ;  yet  the  first  church  organized  in  what  is  now 
the  city  as  a  Congregational  church  was  of  good  Welsh 
stock,  while  the  first  church  from  its  organization  within  the 
city  limits  was  Mt.  Zion. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  paradoxes,  and  from 
these  statements  let  it  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  here  Con- 
gregationalism built  on  other  men's  foundations.  The  early 
occasional  missionaries  who  visited  Cleveland,  1801-10,  were 
of  that  band  of  devoted  pioneers  in  the  wilderness  whom  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society  sent  out,  beginning  in  1800, 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Connecti- 
cut in  New  Connecticut,  and  most  if  not  all  of  these  men 
were  Congregationalists.  The  earlier  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Cleveland  were  founded  by  these  Congregational  mission- 
aries of  a  Congregational  society,  and  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society  before  1825,  and  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  after  that  year  aided  in  their  support.  Rev. 
Stephen  I.  Bradstreet,  1825-29,  Rev.  John  Sessions,  1830, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Hutchings,  1831,  early  pastors  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church  (First  Presbyterian),  bore  the  commission  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  first  Congregational 
missionaries  established  Presbyterian  churches  ;  while  the 
later  Presbyterian  churches  ultimately  became  Congrega- 
tional. Dr.  Leavitt,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  in  the  series  on  Historic  Churches  pre- 
pared in  the  Columbian  year,  from  which  this  paper  will 
often  quote,  says  :  "From  the  foundation  of  Cleveland  this 
has  been  a  Congregational  town,  in  the  elements  which  had 
the  principal  share  in  settling  and  shaping  it.  From  the 
first  also  it  has  been   a  Presbyterian  town  in  its  controlling 
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ecclesiastical  relations."  1  The  reason  for  this  paradoxical 
situation  he  goes  on  to  mention  at  once  :  "This  is  an  anom- 
alous conjunction.  The  Plan  of  Union  explains  it.  Sev- 
eral abortive  attempts  at  Congregational  organization  were 
made  before  a  successful  foundation  was  laid.  The  expec- 
tation that  Congregational  people  would  organize  Congrega- 
tional churches  simply  because  they  were  of  New  England 
or  other  Congregational  origin,  proved  a  mistaken  one."  It 
is  not  properly  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  thresh  over  the 
old  straw  of  the  "Plan  of  Union."  It  is  perhaps,  however, 
in  order  to  indicate  what  it  was  and  how  it  worked.  In 
1 80 1,  just  as  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  was  begin- 
ning its  work  in  what  two  years  later  became  Ohio,  this 
"Plan"  was  agreed  upon  between  that  society  and  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly.  It  provided  for  the  union  in 
single  churches  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  mem- 
bers. A  Congregational  church  settling  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister might  still  conduct  its  discipline  in  a  purely  Congrega- 
tional way,  any  difficulty  between  the  minister  and  the 
church  or  any  member  of  it  to  be  referred  to  the  presbytery 
to  which  the  minister  belonged,  both  parties  agreeing;  oth- 
erwise to  a  council  of  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  A  Presby- 
terian church  settling  a  Congregational  minister  might  con- 
duct its  discipline  in  a  purely  Presbyterian  way,  any  difficul- 
ty between  the  minister  and  the  church  or  any  member  of 
it  to  be  tried  by  the  association  to  which  the  minister  be- 
longed, both  parties  agreeing;  otherwise  by  a  mixed  coun- 
cil as  before.  A  congregation  consisting  partly  of  each  was 
advised  to  choose  a  standing  committee  from  whose  judg- 
ment the  member  condemned  should  have  liberty  of  appeal, 
if  a  Presbyterian  to  the  presbytery,  if  a  Congregationalist  to 
the  body  of  male  communicants  of  the  church.      In  the  for- 

1  Leavitt's  MS.,  p.  13. 
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mer  case,  action  of  presbytery  was  final,  unless  the  church 
consented  to  further  appeal  to  synod  or  assembly.  In  the 
latter  case  the  party  condemned  might  insist  on  a  mutual 
council.  The  standing  committee  might  depute  one  of 
themselves  to  attend  the  presbytery,  who  should  have  the 
same  right  to  sit  and  act  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  Plan 
was  proposed  in  good  faith  and  that  both  parties  were  hon- 
est in  it.  The  Presbyterian  machinery  was  set  up  just  over 
the  line  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  soon  organized  on  Ohio 
soil;  there  was  grave  doubt  in  New  England  whether  free 
church  principles  could  be  trusted  in  a  new  country;  and  so 
Presbyterianism  on  the  whole  got  the  advantage  in  the  ear- 
lier years  from  the  Plan.  From  1814  to  1836  seven  presby- 
teries were  organized  on  the  Western  Reserve;  one  (Lorain) 
bearing  the  name  of  a  county  which  now  contains  no  Pres- 
byterian church.  And  at  some  time  in  its  history  almost 
every  one  of  our  churches  on  the  Reserve  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  presbytery;  some  of  them  so  continuing  until 
within  a  very  few  years.  As  a  natural  incident  of  the  Plan 
of  Union,  we  find  that  home  missionary  funds  here,  coming 
most  largely  from  Congregational  sources,  were  administered 
by  Presbyterian  hands.  This  work  was  done,  1825-46,  by 
the  Western  Reserve  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  which  in 
the  latter  year  disbanded  to  become  the  Western  Reserve 
Agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  under 
which  form  it  continued  its  work  until  1862.  Its  board  and 
executive  committee,  meeting  oftener  than  elsewhere  in 
Cleveland,  contain  year  by  year  many  honored  names  of 
pastors  and  laymen,  but  naturally  almost  all  of  them  Pres- 
byterian, the  first  Congregational  member  from  Cleveland 
appearing  in  1856.  Dr.  Leavitt  pronounces  the  Plan  of  Un- 
ion a  mistake,  though  honoring  the  motives  of  all  concerned 
in  its  origination,  and  says:     "The  lateness  of  the  discovery 
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[of  the  mistake]  made  Congregational  beginnings  difficult. 
Young  Congregational  men  and  women  had  all  the  social 
prestige  of  fine,  strong  Presbyterian  churches  with  Congre- 
gational members  and  Congregational  pastors  from  New 
England  over  them  when  they  came  to  Cleveland  fifty  years 
ago.  It  meant  much  for  them  to  decide  to  turn  from  all 
flattering  inducements  of  these  strong  rich  churches  to  join 
the  little  struggling  Congregational  churches,  with  associa- 
tions of  the  underground  railroad  and  the  eccentricities  of 
Oberlin,  because  they  were  Congregationalists."  * 

From  these  preliminary  paradoxes  I  turn  now  to  try  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  churches  now 
bearing  the  Congregational  name  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  the  century  whose  completion 
the  year  1896  emphasizes  and   celebrates. 

Joseph  Badger,  born  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  February  28, 
1757,  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  1775-8,  graduate  of 
Yale,  1785,  pastor  at  Blandford,  Mass.,  1 787-1 800,  was  the 
first  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  the 
Western  Reserve,  making  his  horseback  journey  from  New 
England  in  winter,  and  preaching  his  first  sermon  on  the  Re- 
serve at  Youngstown,  December  26,  1800.  In  the  course  of 
his  missionary  journeys  he  several  times  visited  Cleveland. 
In  July,  1 80 1,  he  writes:  "On  Monday  I  returned  to  Aurora, 
from  which  I  took  the  only  road  from  the  south  to  the  lake. 
Got  very  wet  in  a  thunder  shower.  Arrived  at  Newburg  before 
dark.  In  this  place  were  five  families.  Preached  here  on  the 
Sabbath;  on  Monday  visited  Cleveland,  in  which  were  only 
two  families.  There  I  fell  in  company  with  Judge  Kirtland. 
We  rode  from  here  to  Painesville,  found  on  the  way  in  Eu- 
clid one  family,  and  in  Chagrin  one;  in  Mentor  four,  and  in 
Painesville  two  families.  Next  day  rode  to  Burton,  preached 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  visited  the  families  in  this  place.  From 

1  Leavitt's  MS.,  pp.  62-3. 
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this  I  found  my  way  to  Austinburg.  In  this  place  are  ten 
families,  and  about  the  same  number  in  Harpersfield.  Vis- 
ited all  the  families  in  these  settlements  and  preached  to 
them  three  Sabbaths.  Thus  were  visited  and  the  gospel 
preached  to  all  the  families  on  the  Reserve."1  This  extend- 
ed quotation  is  given  in  full  as  a  most  vivid  picture  of  Cleve- 
land and  its  background,  the  Western  Reserve,  in  July,  i8or, 
when  the  place  was  five  years  old.  But  one  road  from  the 
south  to  the  lake.  Two  families  only  in  Cleveland,  more 
than  twice  as  many  at  Newburg;  at  Euclid  (later  Collamer 
and  now  East  Cleveland)  and  at  Chagrin  (now  Willoughby) 
only  one  family  each.  Painesville  as  large  as  Cleveland, 
Mentor  as  large  as  Cleveland  and  Painesville  together,  and 
Austinburg  as  populous  as  Cleveland,  East  Cleveland,  Wil- 
loughby, Mentor,  and  Painesville  all  in  one.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  what  seems  the  tardy  development  of  church  enter- 
prises in  Cleveland  is  the  fact  here  indicated  that  the  place 
was  not  so  large  nor  its  future  so  promising  as  that  of  many 
others  of  the  earlier  settlements,  and  that  its  early  growth 
was  exceedingly  slow.  Various  authorities  give  the  popu- 
lation of  Cleveland  as  in  1796  three  or  four,  1797  fifteen, 
1798  sixteen,  1800  seven,  18 10  fifty-seven,  1820  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  1825  five  hundred,  1830  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  1835  five  thousand  and  eighty,  In  August, 
1802,  a  year  later,  Mr.  Badger  writes  again,  "From  this  I 
went  to  Cleveland,  visited  the  only  two  families,  then  went 
up  to  Newburg  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  Here  were 
five  families,  but  no  apparent  piety  with  any;  they  seemed 
to  glory  in  their  infidelity."  December  of  the  same  year, 
"Thursday  went  on  to  Newburg  and  spent  the  Sabbath, 
went  to  Cleveland,  and  returned  on  Monday  to  Newburg. 
Infidelity  and  profaning  the  Sabbath  are  general  in  this 
place;  they  bid  fair  to  grow  into  a  hardened,  corrupt  soci- 

2  Badger's  Memoir,  p.  27. 
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ety."  This  last  statement  Gillett  quotes  in  his  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,1  as  referring  to  Cleveland;  but  it 
is  quite  plain  at  once  from  the  form  of  the  statement  itself, 
and  from  the  previous  quotations,  that  it  refers  to  Newburg, 
which  was  larger  and  correspondingly  wickeder  than  Cleve- 
land. In  1805  Mr.  Badger  visited  Cleveland  at  least  three 
times,  and  twice  spent  a  Sabbath  here.  In  1806  when  sail- 
ing up  the  lake,  now  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandots,  he 
reached  the  Cuyahoga  Saturday,  and  May  4,  Sabbath, 
"preached  in  this  place  to  a  very  thoughtless  people."  And 
in  1807  and  18 10  he  mentions  passing  through  the  place. 

Other  early  missionaries  of  the  same  Connecticut  So- 
ciety called  at  Cleveland  on  their  pilgrimages.  Rev.  Thomas 
Robbins,  afterward  long  time  pastor  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  in  care  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  library  at  Hartford,  was  a  missionary  on  the  Re- 
serve, 1 803- 1 806.  Mr.  Robbins  was  a  keen  observer  and 
all  his  life  kept  a  diary  which  has  been  published  in  two 
large  volumes  with  notes  in  the  main  accurate.  He  wrote 
July  13,  1804  :  "Rode  through  the  woods  to  Cleveland,  tar- 
ried with  Esquire  Kingsbury.  This  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  country."  A  note  makes  this  to  be  the  Hon.  James 
Kingsbury,  and  apparently  the  head  of  one  of  the  "two  fam- 
ilies" of  1796.  He  soon  removed  to  Newburg.  "14:  Rode 
out  with  Col.  Huntington,  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga. A  very  pleasant  situation,  commanding  an  excellent 
prospect  of  the  lake.  The  people  rather  loose  in  principles 
and  conduct.  1  5  :  The  morning  rainy.  Had  a  pretty  full 
meeting.  The  people  generally  quite  attentive.  The  most 
of  them  have  not  heard  a  sermon  nor  a  prayer  in  eighteen 
months."  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  interrupt  Mr.  Rob- 
bins' narrative  to  say  that  the  texts  on  which  he  preached 
to  these  people  who  had   not  heard  a  sermon  in  a  year  and 

1  Gillett,  ii.  289,  note. 
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a  half  were,  morning:  "And  there  was  great  joy  in  that 
city,"  and  afternoon:  "And  when  he  came  to  himself  he 
said  :  '  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,  while  I  perish  with  hunger.'  "  In  June 
1805,  Mr.  Robbins  was  here  again  and  preached  Sabbath  and 
Monday  from  equally  pertinent  texts.  He  says;  "The 
people  in  this  town  and  Euclid  meet  together  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  hold  meetings."  He  was  quite  a  man  of  affairs, 
ingenious,  and  with  a  helping  hand  in  all  that  was  going  on. 
He  notes  the  "very  great  prospect  of  peaches"  and  "assist- 
ed in  towing  into  the  river  a  vessel  of  twenty  tons  burthen 
lately  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagrine."  David  Bacon, 
though  not  of  so  wide  fame  as  his  honored  son,  Leonard 
Bacon,  was  another  of  the  sturdy  and  striking  company  of 
pioneers.  He  was  sent  by  the  Connecticut  Society  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians  about  Detroit,  and  later  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Tallmadge  in  Summit  county, 
where  on  church  and  town  he  left  a  lasting  impress.  In 
1805  he  spent  two  Sabbaths  in  Cleveland  "  and  preached, 
at  the  line  between  that  town  and  Euclid,  to  a  congregation 
convened  from  both  places."1 

From  these  memoranda  which  have  drifted  down  to  us, 
we  may  gather  the  general  story  of  the  missionary  visits  and 
religious  privileges  of  the  early  days.  Sometimes  there  was 
a  year  and  a  half  between  sermons.  The  little  village,  with 
at  times  a  decreasing  population,  was  still,  until  years  after 
1820,  the  mile-square  plat  of  the  first  survey.  In  that  year 
it  contained  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  and  it  was 
about  1830  before  it  counted  a  population  of  one  thousand. 
Ohio  City,  afterward  a  sharp  rival,  and  now  the  West  Side, 
had  not  yet  begun.  There  were  small  settlements,  though 
some  of  them  larger  than  Cleveland,  at  Newburg,  Brooklyn, 
Doan's  Corners,  and  Euclid.  When  a  minister  came,  he 
1  Leonard  Bacon,  in  Congregational  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  562. 
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gathered  all  the  people  of  several  settlements  and  preached 
to  them.  Various  hints,  besides  those  of  the  missionaries 
quoted,  suggest  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  place  was  low,  and 
that  in  the  early  years  its  controlling  element  was  composed 
of  those  who  had  left  the  East  and  plunged  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  escape  religious  restraints.  It  must  however  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  same  eastern  missionaries  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  their  day,  at  times  use  language  con- 
cerning their  own  spiritual  state,  which  would  make  them 
out  to  be  such  monsters  of  iniquity  as  we  are  very  sure  they 
were  not.  Perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  here,  as  in  many 
frontier  settlements,  restraints  were  few  and  not  strong,  and 
the  men  who  came  to  escape  them  succeeded  in  their  pur- 
pose, and  in  Cleveland  these  men  seem  to  have  had  control. 
July  25,  1819,  came  the  organization  of  what  is  now 
the  oldest  of  our  sisterhood  of  churches,  though  it  was  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  until  1894.  I  reproduce 
the  "quaint  precision"  of  the  first  entry  in  its  little  yellow 
record  book  : 1 

"FORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

"Brooklyn,  July  23,  1819. 
"  Agreeably  to  previous  appointment  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Barr 
and  William  Hanford  met  a  number  of  persons  at  the  meeting  house,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  church  in  this  place.  A  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Barr,  after  which  the  following  persons  presented 
letters,  testifying  to  their  good  standing  in  the  churches  to  which  they 
belonged  and  recommending  them  to  sister  churches,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  be  formed  into  a  church,  viz. :  Amos  Brainard,  Isaac 
Hinckley  and  Sally  his  wife,  James  Smith  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and 
Rebecca  Brainard.  The  confession  of  faith  and  covenant  prepared  by 
the  Prest.  of  Portage  for  churches  under  their  care,  were  read,  of  which 
they  all  expressed  their  approbation.  After  some  conversation  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  closed  with 
prayer.  Saturday  morning,  July  24.  The  above  named  individuals  as- 
sembled. After  prayer  they  were  examined  as  to  their  religious  senti- 
ments and  evidences  of  piety,  and  approved  as  persons  suitable  to  be 

1  Brooklyn  Church  Records,  1;  3. 
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formed  into  a  church.  It  was  concluded  by  the  ministers  present  to  or- 
ganize the  church  to-morrow  morning,  and  administer  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Suitable  remarks  were  made  and  the  exercises  closed  with  prayer. 
"Sabbath  morning,  July  25.  A  sermon  was  preached,  the  church 
was  organized,  charged  to  walk  worthy  of  their  high  vocation  and  rec- 
ommended to  God  in  prayer.  The  members  with  some  brethren  from 
sister  churches  took  their  seats  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

"Thomas  Barr,  ?•»*■■ 

"William  HanVord,  \   M1Ss.onanes. 

The  church  was  organized  as  a  Presbyterian  body. 
Thomas  Barr  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Eu- 
clid (now  East  Cleveland),  1810-20.  William  Hanford,  a 
missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  was  pas- 
tor at  Hudson,  181  5-31.  This  church  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  any  denomination  on  what  is  now  the  territory 
included  within  the  city  of  Cleveland,  except  Trinity  Epis- 
copal, which  was  organized  November  9,  18 16,  and  possibly 
a  Methodist  church  at  Nevvburg  in  18 18.  The  Old  Stone 
Church  (First  Presbyterian)  followed  July  18,  1820,  a  year 
later  than  Brooklyn,  and  on  this  occasion  also  Mr.  Hanford 
was  present.  By  July,  1821,  the  half  dozen  members  at 
Brooklyn  had  increased  to  fifteen.  By  the  change  to  Con- 
gregational fellowship  forty-five  years  later,  and  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Brooklyn  to  the  city  seventy-three  years  later, 
they  come  to  represent  all  that  appears  of  Congregational- 
ism at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century's  history. 
While  organized,  as  we  have  seen,  as  Presbyterian,  and  hold- 
ing relations  with  presbytery  even  aslateas  1867,  this  church 
is  referred  to  repeatedly  in  its  own  records  as  "  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Brooklyn,"  and  the  ecclesiastical  society 
was  incorporated  as  the  "First  Congregational  Society  of 
Brooklyn."  The  church  life,  though  feeble,  was  for  the  most 
part  continuous  and  with  regular  services  until  about  1840. 
Its  early  pastors  were  William  McLean,  1822,  Stephen  I. 
Bradstreet,  1826,  Benjamin  B.  Drake,  1833,  Matthew  A.  Fox, 
1839,   the  two   latter   missionaries   of  the   American    Home 
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Missionary  Society.  The  old  church  records  tell  in  the  sol- 
emn phraseology  of  the  time,  of  a  deacon  thrice  tried  for 
intoxication,  in  the  first  instance  caused  by  three  and  a  half 
glasses  of  cider  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  of  a  man  and 
wife  being  expelled  for  their  belief  in  "universal  salvation"  ; 
but  also  of  precious  and  comfortable  seasons  together  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Mrs.  Turner,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  church  for  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  says  :  "  One  who 
scans  the  old  books  finds  plenty  of  instances  of  human  frail- 
ty and  failure,  but  neither  is  the  better  element  of  repent- 
ance, nor  the  divine  one  of  forgiveness  lacking."1  About 
1840  came  divisions  and  a  lapse  of  church  activity  with  al- 
most a  suspension  of  life,  until  1846.  At  this  last  date  the 
church  came  together  with  Rev.  Benjamin  Foltz  as  pastor, 
looked  the  situation  in  the  face,  decided  to  begin  again,  and 
appointed  committees  on  whose  report  it  wrote  up  its  miss- 
ing records,  applied  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  aid, 
and  adopted  new  articles  of  faith,  covenant,  response,  by- 
laws, and  "rules  relating  to  general  duties."  These  latter 
are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  signifi- 
cant.    For  instance  :2 

3.     Be  punctual  to  all  your  engagements. 

6.  You  are  constantly  to  exert  your  influence  against  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drinks  and  their  use  as  a  beverage.  Also  against  the  sys- 
tem of  American  Slavery,  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  abominations. 
Thus  not  passing  over  judgment,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God  in  regard 
to  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed. 

10.  Avoid  the  mean  and  deceitful  practice  of  tattling  under  pre- 
tence of  lamenting  over  the  faults  of  your  brethren. 

16.  After  service,  leave  the  sanctuary  without  worldly  conversation. 

17.  Unless  prevented  by  ill  health  or  other  evident  interposition  of 
Providence,  never  fail  to  attend  prayer  meeting  and  other  regular  ap- 
pointments of  the  church  during  the  week.  Be  ready  to  aid  in  conduct- 
ing such  meetings,  and  cultivate  the  gifts  that  are  in  you  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church.  Let  your  remarks  be  to  the  point,  and  your  prayers 
short  and  fervent. 

1  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Turner,  MS.  p.  21. 

2Brooklyn  Church  Records,  vol.  i.;  p.  136,  seq. 
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Since  the  new  beginning  in  1846,  this  church  seems  to 
have  held  quite  steadfastly  on  its  way.  It  remembers  "the 
bright  and  fruitful  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  B.  Allen,"  1856-67, 
the  longest  in  its  history.  "  Under  his  wise  and  sacrificing 
labors  the  church  took  on  new  life  and  strength"  and  "came 
to  have  a  home  in  its  own  building,  and  a  place  of  real  influ- 
ence in  the  community."1  Mr.  Allen,  though  remaining  in 
Presbyterian  connection,  never  withdrew  his  love  and  sup- 
port from  the  church  nor  his  presence  from  its  meetings, 
making  his  last  home  in  Brooklyn.  In  1867  by  unanimous 
vote  the  church  left  presbytery  and  united  with  Cleveland 
Conference.  At  this  time  Rev.  William  H.  Rice  was  pas- 
tor, and  was  followed,  1868-72,  by  Rev.  Chauncey  L.  Ham- 
len.  The  church  in  1879,  under  Rev.  John  W.  Hargrave, 
sold  its  old  property,  bought  on  what  is  now  Archwood  av- 
enue, and  there  built  its  church  and  parsonage.  •  The  minis- 
try of  Rev.  John  M.  Merrill  for  seven  years,  1882-89,  was 
marked  by  steady  growth,  abundant  fruits  of  it  being  still 
manifest.  In  1890-93,  Rev.  George  H.  Peeke  served  the 
church  with  distinguished  ability,  and  during  his  pastorate 
church  and  parsonage  were  improved  and  repaired.  Janua- 
ry, 1894,  Mr.  Hargrave,  pastor  1876-82,  was  recalled  to  the 
pastorate.  In  the  same  year  the  church  entered  the  city  by 
annexation  and  became  Archwood  Avenue,  Cleveland.  In 
a  wide  field,  which  is  fairly  its  own,  it  began  planning  and 
working  for  the  enlarged  building  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  future  growth  and  efficiency,  and  which,  with 
great  joy,  was  entered  free  of  debt,  January,  1897. 

Second  on  our  present  list  is  the  First  Church,  organ- 
ized 1834.  Until  this  date  the  people  on  the  West  Side  had 
worshipped  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city, 
of  which  at  this  time  Rev.  John  Keep  was  stated  supply, 
1 833-35.     Of  the  preliminary  plans  for  the   West  Side   or- 

1Cristy. 
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ganization  no  record  remains.  The  first  entry  in  the  old 
record  begins  i1  "Record  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  Ohio.  Whereas,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it 
became  clearly  the  duty  of  professing  Christians  in  this 
vicinity  to  organize  a  church  in  Brooklyn  Village  (so  called), 
after  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  a  season  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  was  appointed  by  those  who  expected  to 
unite  in  said  organization,  to  be  observed  on  Thursday,  the 
1 8th  day  of  December,  1834."  This  meeting  was  held  in  a 
brick  school-house  on  Vermont  street.  Mr.  Keep  was  mod- 
erator, and  steps  were  taken  for  immediate  organization, 
which  took  place  the  following  Sabbath,  December  21,  1834, 
with  forty  members,  of  whom  one,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Sheldon,  re- 
mains to  this  present.  While  organized  as  Presbyterian,  the 
church  used  not  the  Presbyterian  standards,  but  articles  of 
faith  of  its  own,  decidedly  New  School  in  tone.  The  last 
article  of  its  creed  was  :  "  You  believe  that  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  a  drink,  and  the  making  and  trafficking  in  the  arti- 
cle, excepting  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  is  an 
immorality,"  and  its  covenant  contained  a  corresponding 
clause.  December  29  the  church  elected  officers,  adopting 
the  rotary  system  of  eldership  ;  and  appointed  a  building 
committee  who  were  to  take  immediate  action,  and  also  to 
secure  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorporation.  This 
committee  acted  promptly,  the  act  of  incorporation  bearing 
date  February  23,  1835.  The  site  long  occupied  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Detroit  and  State  streets  was  donated  to  the  society 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Folsom,  and  a  session  house  was 
erected,  and  was  dedicated  May  3,  1835,  less  than  five 
months  after  organization.  President  Mahan,  of  Oberlin, 
preached  the  dedication  sermon.  Rev.  John  Keep  became 
pastor,  a  man  familiarly  known  by  thousands  as  "Father 
Keep",  and  of  whom  Dr.  Tenney  says,2  he  "was  honored 
1Tenney,  Ohio  Church  Hist.  Soc,  ii.;  33.        2  P.  35. 
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of  God  by  being  called  to  lay  foundations.  Few  names  are 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  so  many  worthy  enterprises 
as  his."  Dr.  Tenney  specifies  the  American  Board,  this  First 
Church,  the  General  Association  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
Oberlin  College,  and  the  Ohio  State  Congregational  Confer- 
ence. Father  Keep  soon  left  to  take  up  the  work  of  finan- 
cial agent  for  Oberlin.  "Brooklyn  Village"  became  in  1836 
"The  City  of  Ohio",  and  in  November  Rev.  James  D.  Pick- 
ands  became  pastor.  In  two  years  the  church  had  added 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  the  original  forty,  of  whom 
nearly  half  had  come  on  confession  of  faith.  Seasons  of 
fasting  and  prayer  were  frequent,  discipline  was  faithfully  ex- 
ercised and  the  church  was  active  in  outside  work.  In  conse- 
quence of  rapid  growth  of  church  and  city,  and  congregations 
too  large  for  the  house,  the  session  devised  a  plan  January, 
1838,  for  colonization  in  a  second  Presbyterian  church,  but 
this  soon  took  the  form  of  a  movement  for  a  Congregational 
organization,  which  with  entire  good  feeling  was  effected 
February  18,  1838,  with  fifty-five  members,  Professor  Fin- 
ney officiating.  Soon  however  as  an  effect  of  the  financial 
crash  of  1837,  Ohio  City's  prosperity  was  followed  by  rapid 
contraction  and  a  general  prevalence  of  sheriff's  sales.  In 
1839  overtures  began  for  a  re-union,  which  took  place  in 
1842,  on  the  basis  of  a  Congregational  form  of  government, 
the  church  retaining  its  connection  with  presbytery.  Rev. 
Sherman  B.  Canfield,  who  had  been  serving  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  became  pastor  of  the  united  church,  serving 
until  1844,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  new  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  year  1846  finds  the  church  severing 
its  connection  with  presbytery  and  becoming  an  independ- 
ent Congregational  body,  though  to  satisfy  conditions  in  its 
deed,  the  Presbyterian  name  was  long  retained.  This  was 
also,  after  its  first  years  of  unusual  prosperity,  a  time  of  con- 
tinued depression,  the  membership  falling  in  1845   after  the 
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re-union  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  salaries  sink- 
ing to  five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  Says  Dr.  Tenney : 
"The  troubles  of  the  church,  however,  financial,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  theological,  only  reflected  the  state  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  land."  J 

But  in  1848  began  a  pastorate  which  was  instrumental 
in  greatly  strengthening  the  church,  and  which  continued 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  in  December  Rev. 
James  A.  Thome  came  to  the  pastorate  from  ten  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Oberlin. 
A  Kentuckian  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  son  of  a  slave- 
holder who  from  the  urgency  of  his  son's  convictions  had 
emancipated  his  slaves,  one  of  the  "Lane  Rebels"  who  came 
to  Oberlin,  visiting  after  graduation  the  British  West  India 
Islands  to  investigate  the  results  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
there,  Mr.  Thome  was  a  man  of  striking  presence,  south- 
ern courtliness  of  manner  and  notable  eloquence,  which  was 
always  at  the  service  of  every  moral  reform.  Under  his  lead 
the  church  built  its  house  of  worship,  which  wras  dedicated 
August  15,  185 1.  The  salary,  by  degrees,  advanced  from 
$600  in  i85i,to  $2,000  in  1866.  In  1854  occurred  the 
union  of  Ohio  City  with  Cleveland.  Just  before,  in  October, 
1853,  Cleveland  Conference  had  been  organized,  by  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  First  Church.  And  in  June,  1852,  Mr.  Thome 
had  been  present  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Ohio  Congregational  Conference  at  Mansfield.  The  church 
was  still  an  independent  body,  with  the  isolation  and  lack  of 
fellowship  naturally  attendant  upon  such  a  position.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1858,  "  after  four  years  of  confusion  and  transition 
and  the  bondage  of  independence,  it  united  with  the  Cleve- 
land Congregational  Conference  and  became  what  it  is  to- 
day, a  full  fledged  Congregational  church  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing."2  One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
XP.  38.        2  Tenney,  p.  40. 
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church  was  its  radical  anti-slavery  position.  Dr.  Tenney 
quotes  an  early  member  of  the  church  as  saying  :  "  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  target  for  more  of  the  surplus  profanity  of 
that  period  than  any  other  church  in  Ohio."  "It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  record  that  the  ten  men  in  Ohio  City  and  Brooklyn 
township,  who  voted  the  Liberty  ticket  in  1 840  were  all  mem- 
bers of  that  church."1  In  185  I  the  church  adopted  ringing 
resolutions  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  later  the 
day  of  John  Brown's  execution  was  observed  by  the  church 
as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  church  was  apparently  very  prosperous,  and  with 
crowded  congregations.  Mr.  Thome  saw  that  it  was  the 
time  of  opportunity  for  the  church  to  conserve  the  influence 
which  its  exceptional  record  had  given  it,  and  he  urged  a 
change  of  location  and  a  new  building.  "The  failure  of  the 
church  then  to  act  gave  time  for  the  accumulated  interests 
and  enthusiasms  of  the  war  times  to  cool  down,  and  the  in- 
evitable result  was  reaction,  discouragement  and  despond- 
ency on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirit,  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Thome  to  this  church  ceased  in 
July,  1 871 ."  2  He  died  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  but  was 
buried  from  the  First  Church  March  io,  1873. 

The  First  Church  had  for  pastor,  1872-78,  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Lee.  In  1872  the  Harbor  Street  Mission  Sunday- 
school  was  organized  and  in  1874  the  Detroit  Street  Union 
Sunday-school  came  under  the  care  of  the  church.  This 
mission  two  years  later  became  the  Franklin  Avenue  Church. 
March  7,  1880,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  D.D.,  began  his 
nine  years'  successful  and  honored  pastorate.  In  1S81  "  the 
right  of  way  granted  to  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  necessitated  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  Harbor 
Street  Mission.  For  years  *  *  the  church  had  labored  un- 
der serious  financial  embarrassments  and  the  change  of  loca- 
1  P.  40.        2  Tenney,  p.  42. 
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tion  and  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice,  which  had 
been  so  long  recognized  as  essential  to  the  future  of  the 
church,  had  seemed  an  impossibility.  The  sale  of  the  Har- 
bor street  property  on  exceptionally  favorable  terms,  opened 
the  way  in  the  providence  of  God  for  the  purchase  of  the 
site  now  occupied  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  avenue  and 
Taylor  street.  Plans  for  a  new  building  were  adopted,  and 
on  April  23,  1883,  the  corner-stone  of  the  front  building, 
designed  for  the  Sabbath-school  and  for  social  uses,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  services.  Gradually,  as  the  church  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  without  involving  itself  in  debt, 
this  portion  of  the  structure  was  constructed,  and  was  ded- 
icated December  20,  1885,  twenty  years  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  committee  on  a  change  of  location."  1  The 
Harbor  Street  Mission  was  followed  by  the  Train  Street 
Mission,  which  was  later  succeeded  by  Cyril  Chapel  and 
Grace  Church.2  Under  Rev.  A.  Eugene  Thomson's  pastor- 
ate, 1889-92,  the  corner-stone  of  the  auditorium  was 
laid;  and  under  the  present  pastorate,  Rev.  John  W.  Mal- 
colm's, which  began  September  11,  1892,  the  auditorium 
was  finished  and  dedicated  December  17,  1893.  Dr.  Ten- 
ney  writes:  "  Instructed  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  disci- 
plined by  its  struggles  and  trials,  and  inspired  by  its  suc- 
cesses, we  may  expect  that  this  church,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  carry  on  its  work  with  ever-increas- 
ing success;  and  in  the  ministry  of  salvation,  and  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  every  measure  which  is  calculated  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  all  men  and  the  over- 
throw of  evil,  will  prove  itself  to  be  indeed  a  church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  2 

In  1840  occurred  one  of  the  abortive  attempts  to  organ- 
ize a  church  to  which  Dr.   Leavitt  refers.      Following  a   re- 
vival, under  Rev.  John  T.  Avery,  which   added  to  the  First 
1  Tenney,  p.  43.        2  P.  44. 
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Presbyterian  Church  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  mem- 
bers, came,  says  Dr.  Haydn,1  a  secession  from  the  mother 
church  of  some  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Aiken's 
moderately  conservative  position  on  the  slavery  question,  to 
form  a  Congregational  church.  This  enterprise  was  wrecked 
by  Second  Adventism,  the  current  "perfectionism"  of  the 
day,  and  kindred  errors.  The  spirit  of  disputation  was  un- 
favorable to  growth,  and  by  reason  of  debt  they  were  forced 
to  sell  their  church  edifice  and  to  disband.  This  building, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Park,  became  by  purchase 
the  first  place  of  worship  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  now  stands  at  the  corner  of  Erie  street  and  Central  av- 
enue. 

Third  on  our  list  to-day  is  Euclid  Avenue,  at  its  organ- 
ization outside  the  city  on  the  east,  as  Brooklyn  was  on  the 
south,  and  the  First  Church  on  the  west;  and  like  them  in 
its  beginnings,  Presbyterian.  "This  church  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  Sunday-school  started  in  1841,  in  an  old  stone  school- 
house  on  Euclid  road,  between  what  are  now  Doan  and  Re- 
public streets.  Horace  Ford,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers, 
has  been  connected  with  it  to  this  day."2  On  November 
30,  1843,  a  Presbyterian  church  of  nineteen  members  was 
formed,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Congregationalists  by  birth 
aad  training.  The  old  stone  school-house  continued  for  a 
short  time  to  be  the  place  of  meeting.3  The  one  sturdy 
Presbyterian  was  a  woman,  who  felt  she  could  not  belong  to 
any  other  than  a  Presbyterian  church.  Of  the  nineteen 
founders,  three  remained  in  1893,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Cady  first  served  the  church  as  pastor  in 
1844,  and  Rev.  Anthony  McReynolds,  1845-48,  both  being 
commissioned  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  latter  having  also  Newburg  as  a  part  of  his  parish. 

1  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Cleveland,  p.  16. 
2Cristy's  Cleveland  Congregationalists.        3  Cristy. 
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The  first  house,  which  is  still  standing  on  Doan  street,  near 
Euclid,  was  dedicated  September  29,  1849,  having  cost  $3,- 
300.  The  church  was  incorporated  December  22,  1847,  as 
the  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Cleveland."  Its 
early  growth  was  slow,  the  charter  membership  nineteen,  in- 
creasing to  sixty-one  in  1853,  and  ninety-nine  in  1863,  and 
it  was  not  without  friction  within  itself  and  evil-doing  on  the 
part  of  an  early  pastor.  In  1850  Rev.  Charles  W.  Torrey 
became  pastor,  a  man  of  earnest  and  gentle  spirit,  of  marked 
ability  and  rare  judgment.  Under  his  leadership  came  re- 
vival, healing  of  difficulties  within,  and  additions.  In  1852 
the  church  withdrew  from  presbytery;  first,  because  of  the 
relation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  slavery;  and  secondly, 
because  a  large  majority  of  the  members  preferred  the  Con- 
gregational form  of  government.  In  the  same  year  the  church 
was  represented  by  its  pastor  and  Prof.  Delamater  as  dele- 
gate in  the  convention  which  organized  the  State  Confer- 
ence; Prof.  Delamater  serving  on  the  business  committee 
which  drew  up  the  basis  for  State  organization,  articles  of 
faith,  constitution,  and  deliverances  on  temperance  and  sla- 
very. The  next  year,  1853,  in  the  State  Conference  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  it  was  "  moved  that  Dr.  Dunham,  delegate  from  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Cleveland,  be  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  conference.  After  some  explana- 
tions, showing  the  Congregational  character  of  that  church, 
the  motion  prevailed  and  he  took  his  seat."  *  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  1853,  Mr.  Torrey  participated  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Cleveland  Conference,  and  a  year  later,  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  the  "East  Cleveland  (Independent)"  Church  was 
received  to  membership,  the  name  of  the  church  not  being 
changed  to  "First  Congregational  Church  of  East  Cleve- 
land" until  1862.  In  1858,  breaking  health  obliged  Mr. 
Torrey  to  withdraw  from   the  work.     Later  he  returned  and 

iQhio  Minutes,  1853,  p.  5. 
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chose  his  old  parish  as  his  home  during  his  last  years.  After 
the  brief  but  fruitful  pastorate  of  Rev.  Amzi  D.  Barber,  came 
Rev.  Albert  M.  Richardson,  under  whom  the  church  grew, 
outgrowing  its  house  of  worship.  July  3,  1866,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  building  at  Euclid  and  Logan  was  laid,  and 
January  8,  1867,  the  house  was  dedicated.  It  was  of  brick 
with  stone  trimmings,  with  chapel  in  the  rear;  audience- 
room  seating  six  hundred;  total  cost  about  $25,000,  and  in 
its  day  one  of  the  finest  as  it  was  the  largest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mr.  Richardson's  pastorate  terminated  abruptly  in 
1869,  and  for  a  few  months  the  church  was  pastorless.  Un- 
der the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Justin  E.  Twitchell,  D.D.,  1S70- 
82,  the  church  had  great  enlargement  in  numbers,  and  in  its 
hold  upon  the  community,  many  prominent  men  coming  in- 
to its  membership.  The  ninety-nine  members  of  1863,  be- 
came three  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1873,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  in  1883.  At  this  time,  too,  began  its 
splendid  work  as  a  founder  of  churches  in  the  establishing 
in  1875  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Church,  growing  out  of  a 
Sunday-school  planted  in  1872.  This  distinctive  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  church  however  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  next  pastorate,  that  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Ladd,  D.D., 
which  began  May  I,  1883.  Under  his  wise  leadership  and 
careful  choosing  of  strategic  points,  Hough  Avenue,  Park, 
and  Lake  View  churches  have  come  into  being,  while  the 
mother  church  has  grown  from  the  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  of  1883,  to  an  even  eight  hundred.  To  Dr.  Ladd  is 
also  largely  due  the  present  beautiful,  suitable,  and  conven- 
ient house  of  worship,  dedicated  free  of  debt  September  25, 
1887.  It  may  fittingly  be  called  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  great  East  End;  the  center  of  much  of  the  best  religious 
life  and  work  of  that  part  of  the  city,  and  a  favorite  place 
not  only  for   local   and  state,  but    for  national  gatherings. 
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Dr.  Ladd's  long,  fruitful,  and  honored  pastorate  terminated 
May  i,  1897. 

FonrtJi  on  our  present  roll  of  churches  is  Plymouth 
Church.  Like  its  predecessors  all,  it  was  born  Presbyterian, 
but,  as  Dr.  Haydn  says  of  one  of  its  predecessors,  "it  did 
not  stick."  Dr.  Leavitt  sees  the  same  fact  from  another 
angle  when  he  says,  "If  some  of  our  churches  were  born  in 
Presbyterianism,  in  our  adoption  of  Congregational  princi- 
ples, there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  we  were  born  again."1 
And  here  little  more  needs  to  be  done  than  to  follow  Dr. 
Leavitt's  paper,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
with  occasional  insertion  of  a  fact  from  some  other  source. 
Plymouth  originated  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  (First  Presby- 
terian), March  25,  1850.  At  that  time  Rev.  Edwin  H. 
Nevin  was  conducting  revival  meetings  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church.  He  was  a  reformer  and  a  pronounced  abolitionist. 
Certain  of  his  converts  enlisted  members  of  the  church  of 
like  convictions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  to  go  out  and 
found  a  new  church,  with  Mr.  Nevin  as  pastor.  The  church 
was  called  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  and  later,  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  Presbyterian  church  it 
was  independent,  with  principles  and  a  statement  of  faith  of 
its  own  drafting.  It  reorganized  August  19,  1852,  under 
the  name  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  At  its  or- 
ganization it  had  thirty  members,  and  at  its  reorganization 
sixty-nine.  Among  the  church  principles  as  early  formu- 
lated was  this:  "This  church  regards  slave-holding  as  a  sin 
against  God  and  a  crime  against  men;  as  intrinsically  un- 
righteous, utterly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  teach- 
ings and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore,  this  church  will 
not  fellowship  slaveholders,  the  abettors  of  slavery  or  slave- 
holding  churches."  Plymouth  has  occupied  seven  places  of 
worship.     The  first  was  the  Round  Church  on  Wood  street, 

1  Leavitt  MS.,  p.  67. 
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originally  built  for  a  society  of  Adventists,  who  during  the 
excitement  of  Millerism  met  in  it  from  week  to  week,  ex- 
pecting translation.  The  church  removed  from  this  to  a 
new  building,  then  the  finest  in  the  city,  on  the  corner  of 
Euclid  avenue  and  Erie  street,  where  the  Hickox  block  now 
stands.  They  were  unable  to  lift  the  debt  and  the  house 
was  sold  to  the  First  Baptist  Society.  For  a  time  the 
houseless  body,  reduced  in  numbers,  worshiped  with  a  soci- 
ety of  Wesleyans,  who  occupied  a  frame  building  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Euclid  avenue  and  Hickox  street.  A 
little  later  they  bought  an  old  and  unfinished  building  on 
the  corner  of  Prospect  street  and  Oak  Place,  originally 
erected  by  a  society  of  Universalists.  From  this  location, 
occupied  for  over  fifteen  years,  the  church  finally  removed  to 
the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Perry  streets  in  1874,  occupying 
first  a  wooden  academy  building  which  stood  upon  the  lot, 
then  the  stone  chapel  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  in  1882 
the  completed  building,  the  entire  cost  of  which  was  about 
$125,000.  The  first  pastor,  as  noted  above,  was  Rev.  Ed- 
win H.  Nevin,  and,  1855-61,  Rev.  James  C.  White. 
The  preaching  was  evangelistic,  the  attendance  large, 
and  there  was  a  Sunday-school  of  five  hundred  members. 
Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D.,  was  pastor,  1862-74,  a  man 
of  commanding  presence,  and  of  national  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  In  i860,  when  the  Oberlin-Wellington  rescuers 
were  in  Cleveland  jail,  "the  Oberlin  Sunday-school  came 
up  to  visit  the  prisoners  of  liberty.  Plymouth  Sunday- 
school  met  them  at  the  station  with  a  band  and  banners 
flying,  and  escorted  them  to  the  jail."  l  "Plymouth  Church 
furnished  to  the  Union  army  forty-four  men,  twelve  of 
whom  were  commissioned  officers,  one  major,  six  captains, 
five  lieutenants.  Six  of  these  men  died  in  the  service."2 
Thrilling  scenes  were  enacted  within  her  walls  at  the  funer- 
1  Leavitt  MS.,  p.  86.        *  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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als  of  the  dead,  or  in  the  hours  of  great  crisis  in  the  nation's 
history.  This  church  has  been  always  a  church  of  patriot- 
ism, of  reforms  and  of  revivals. 

The  pastor  whose  monument  the  building  is,  was  Rev. 
Charles  Terry  Collins,  who  has  been  described  as  "chival- 
rous, saintly,  a  natural  orator,  a  missionary  genius,  and  a 
leader  of  men."  His  pastorate  was  ended  by  his  tragic 
death.  The  tablet  which  commemorates  him  on  the  wall 
of  Plymouth  Church  describes  him  as  the  "Founder  of  Bo- 
hemian missions  in  the  United  States  of  America."  Of  this 
and  other  mission  work  it  has  been  written,  "it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  colony  has  gone  out  from  Plymouth  Church. 
But  the  Bohemian  work  in  the  city  originated  in  this  church, 
from  which  it  has  spread  through  the  country  over  the  en- 
tire region  of  Slavic  settlement.  In  a  special  sense  it  may 
claim  the  greater  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bethlehem 
Church,  which,  growing  out  of  a  mission,  was  founded  as  a 
center  for  work  among  Slavs  in  1888."  "For  many  years 
Plymouth  Church  sustained,  with  generous  co-operation  of 
friends  outside,  the  Olivet  Mission,  one  of  the  most  useful 
enterprises  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Planted  in  the  region  of 
the  Haymarket  at  the  corner  of  Hill  and  Commercial  streets, 
it  grew  into  a  flourishing  branch  with  a  considerable  mem- 
bership. This  mission  was  discontinued  when  the  erection 
of  the  South  Side  viaduct  changed  the  conditions  of  the 
work,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  chapel 
building  was  a  temporary  structure,  and  that  if  the  work 
was  continued  it  would  be  necessary  to  rebuild." 1  Ply- 
mouth also  had  a  large  part  in  Mayflower  Mission,  out  of 
which  grew  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  fur- 
nishing a  large  part  of  the  original  numbers.  Dr.  J^eavitt 
says,  "Plymouth  Church  does  not  intend  to  lose  any  more 
such  opportunities  if  she  has  her  eyesight."2  Plymouth 
1  Pp.  2Q-33.        2  P.  35. 
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was  the  foster-mother  of  Mount  Zion  Church,  and  organized 
the  Swedish  Church.  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  was 
pastor,  1885-94,  and  will  always  be  remembered  with  affec- 
tionate regard.  The  worthy  successor  in  a  line  of  noble 
pastors  is  Rev.  Livingston  L.  Taylor,  beginning  September, 
1894.  "In  all  the  great  religious  movements  of  the  city  we 
have  had  a  conspicuous  share."  ] 

FiftJi  of  our  churches  is  Irving  Street,  originally  of  the 
Bible  Christian  denomination,  and  affiliated  with  a  confer- 
ence in  Canada.  The  denomination,  which  is  English,  while 
substantially  Methodist  in  doctrine  is  distinctively  liberal  in 
policy,  and  grants  equal  rights  to  the  laity.  The  "Orange 
Street  Society,"  later  "  Ebenezer  Bible  Christian  Church," 
was  organized  in  October,  1852,  with  ten  members,  and 
occupied  first  a  frame  structure  and  then  the  present  brick 
erected  in  1859,  at  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Irving  streets. 
It  has  a  history  of  faithfulness  in  service  and  slow  growth. 
By  the  consolidation  of  all  Methodist  bodies  in  Canada  in 
1882,  it  was  left  without  alliance  there,  and  after  careful 
study  of  various  polities,  made  unanimous  choice  of  Congre- 
gational fellowship.  By  a  council  held  September  10,  1884, 
it  was,  "Resolved,  That  this  ecclesiastical  council,  represent- 
ing the  churches  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity,  does  most  heartily 
approve  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  church  till  now  known  as 
the  Ebenezer  Bible  Christian  Church  (but  hereafter  to  bear 
the  name  of  Irving  Street  Congregational  Church),  with  a 
view  to  joining  this  body:  that  we  are  much  pleased  by  the 
statements  made  to  the  council  by  the  church  and  pastor, 
Rev.  Frank  M.  Whitlock,  and  that  we  warmly  welcome  them 
to  the  fellowship  of  our  body,  confidently  looking  for  their 
increasing  prosperity  and  strength  in  the  field  of  labor  in 
which  God  has  placed  them."  Mr.  Whitlock  remained  as 
pastor  until  1887.      In  1889,  under  Rev.  Robert  Ouaife,  the 
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church  building  was  thoroughly  restored  at  cost  of  over 
$2,000.  Rev.  James  A.  Davidson  is  now  pastor  of  Irving 
street.  Dr.  Leavitt  says,  "It  has  suffered  much  in  the 
changes  of  population,  but  in  none  of  our  churches  have  the 
members  kept  more  loyally  together,  or  worked  a  difficult 
field  more  diligently.  It  represents  the  very  best  traits  of 
English  Protestantism,  its  membership  being  very  largely 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  English  birth."1 

Sixth,  we  name  the  Jones  Avenue  Church,  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Welsh  Church  of  Nevvburg,  but  naming  itself  from 
the  year  of  erection  of  its  present  house  of  worship,  Cen- 
tennial Congregational  Church.  As  before  noted,  this  is  the 
first  of  our  list  of  churches  now  within  the  city  of  Cleveland 
which  was  organized  as  Congregational.  Welsh  people  be- 
gan coming  to  Newburg  early  in  the  fifties,  and  two  of  the 
number  started  what  has  now  become  the  Cleveland  Rolling 
Mill  Company.  As  more  came  a  Sunday-school  was  started, 
cottage  prayer-meetings  were  held,  and  at  length  in  the  fall 
of  1858  a  church  was  organized  with  fifteen  members.  A 
house  was  built  and  occupied  in  June,  i860;  this  was  en- 
larged in  1866,  and  in  1876  the  new  and  larger  house  of 
worship  was  erected.  The  church  is  the  leading  religious 
and  social  force  among  the  Welsh  people,  not  only  of  New- 
burg, but  of  the  city.  The  Welsh  are  religious,  passionately 
devoted  to  their  mother  tongue,  and  loyal  to  the  church. 
Rev.  T.  Henry  Jones  has  been  pastor  since  1895. 

Seventh,  comes  what  is  now  Pilgrim  Church,  known  at 
first  as  University  Hights  and  later  as  Jennings  Avenue. 
Like  many  another,  this  church  began  in  a  Sunday-school, 
out  of  which  in  quiet  and  ideal  development  grew  the 
church.  "About  the  year  18  54,  in  the  old  University  building, 
on  what  was  then  known  as  University  Hights,  a  Sunday- 
school  was  started  as  a  mission  of  the  Methodist  church,"2 
1  MS.,  p.  56.        2 Pilgrim  Year  Book,  1891. 
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two  years  later  was  moved  to  the  little  brick  school-house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Tremont  school,  and  in  1856  it 
became  independent  as  "  The  University  Hights  Union  Sab- 
bath-school." Early  in  1859  Rev.  William  H.  Brewster, 
pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  began  preaching 
in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year  a  meeting  had  been  held  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  organizing  a  church.  By  easy  steps  articles  of  faith, 
covenant,  by-laws,  rules,  etc.,  were  reported  and  adopted  at 
successive  meetings.  Mr.  Brewster  began  preaching  as 
stated  supply  September  1,  1859,  October  23  "Congrega- 
tional Church  of  University  Hights  "  was  chosen  as  a  name 
and  a  council  assembled  November  13,  organized  the  church 
with  thirty-four  members  and  Mr.  Brewster  as  pastor.  Four 
days  before,  "at  the  school-house  in  University  Hights 
district,  of  Brooklyn  Township,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
was  organized  the  '  Congregational  Society  of  University 
Hights."  In  a  sermon  preached  at  the  farewell  service  in 
the  old  house  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  now  pastor,  says  :  "  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  church  should  be  independ- 
ent and  undenominational.  The  council  was  composed  of 
pastors  and  delegates  from  three  denominations  :  First  and 
Plymouth  Congregational,  Second  Presbyterian,  St.  Clair 
Street  (now  First)  Methodist  Episcopal ;  and  the  pastor  was 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist.  It  often  happens,  however,  when 
people  come  together  to  form  a  church  on  an  evangelical 
basis  without  denominational  peculiarities,  that  they  find 
themselves  unconsciously  adopting  the  exact  polity  of  Con- 
gregationalism."1 This  church  was  exceedingly  happy  in 
the  strong  character  of  its  charter  members  and  of  those 
who  soon  joined  them.  Of  it  Dr.  Leavitt  says:  "The 
fourth  of  the  group  of  mother  churches  is  the  only  one 
which   has    been    Congregational   from  its  formation."      "It 
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was  an  independent  body  like  all  the  rest — those  were 
amazingly  independent  people — until  March  30,  1862."1 
At  this  date  the  church  voted  to  join  Cleveland  Confer- 
ence, "wishing  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  and  counsel  of  sister 
churches,"  which  it  did  at  the  next  meeting,  at  East 
Cleveland  (Euclid  avenue),  April  14,  1862. 

The  church  worshipped  in  the  Institute  Building.  In 
1863  began  the  movement  for  a  sanctuary,  and  plans  were 
adopted  for  a  $5000  building  ;  but  the  project  slumbered  for 
a  year.  Then  a  beginning  was  made  and  material  purchas- 
ed, but  again  there  was  delay,  and  the  work  was  not  really 
begun  until  1865.  This  house,  dedicated  in  1870,  was  oc- 
cupied for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  In  1867,  by  annexa- 
tion the  church  came  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Brewster  resigned  in  1868  and  in  1869  Rev.  Thomas  K.  No- 
ble became  pastor,  continuing  until  1872.  Rev.  William  H. 
Warren  was  pastor,  1873-75,  K-ev-  Newell  M.Calhoun,  1876 
-84,  Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  1885-90.  In  1876 
the  house  of  worship  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  Under  the  vigorous  lead  of  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Mills,  who  became  pastor  in  1891,  Pilgrim  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Jennings  and  Starkweather  avenues  what  has  been 
fitly  described  as  "an  epoch-making  building",  and  "  the 
most  finely  equipped  church  in  America."  With  Mr.  Mills 
since  1894  has  been  Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalfas  associate  pas- 
tor. Dr.  Gladden  calls  the  house  the  most  complete  em- 
bodiment of  the  new  idea  of  the  ministry  of  the  present 
day  church  to  the  many  sided  life  of  the  community. 
The  building  contains  forty-two  distinct  rooms  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  institutional  work  which  is  under  the  care  of 
Pilgrim  Institute,  with  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees.  All 
the  auditorium  floor  can  be  thrown  into  one  room  with  seat- 
ing for  three  thousand  people.     The  idea  of  the  church  dom- 
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inates  and  permeates  the  whole  work  from  the  architecture 
of  the  building  to  the  conduct  of  the  Institute.  The  build- 
ing, which  with  site  cost  $150,000,  is  the  pride  and  joy  of 
the  city. 

Eighth,  is  Mount  Zion  Church.  It  is,  as  already  stated, 
the  first  of  our  churches  organized  as  a  Congregational 
Church,  which  at  its  organization  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  Cristy's  "Cleveland  Congregationalists"  says: 
"  Five  Christian  friends  met  at  a  private  house  June  8,  1864, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  organization  of  a  new  church. 
Having  previously  studied  and  given  the  subject  prayerful 
thought,  they  decided  that  Congregationalism  would  best 
meet  their  wants  and  necessities.  From  this  time  a  regular 
weekly  prayer  meeting  was  held,  and  as  often  as  possible 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  On  September  11,  1864,  the 
Mount  Zion  Congregational  Church  was  formally  organized 
in  Plymouth  Church,  then  on  Prospect  street,  betwen  Sher- 
iff and  Erie,  when  nineteen  Christian  men  and  women  took 
upon  themselves  the  solemn  covenant  of  the  church."  "All 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Cleveland  were  represented 
in  the  council  by  their  pastors  and  delegates.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Thome  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wolcott,  with  their  churches  were  the 
true  friends  of  the  new  church,  and  by  their  counsel,  their 
means  and  good  cheer  never  failed  to  give  encouragement. 
While  Mount  Zion  owes  much  to  her  sister  churches,  she 
especially  regards  Plymouth  Church  as  her  '  foster  moth- 
er', and  cannot  forget  the  cordial,  warm  send-off  at  the  old 
church  in  1864,  supplemented  since  by  a  warm-hearted, 
brotherly  love."1  The  church  soon  built  on  Erie  street, 
but  at  once  to  remove  a  debt  and  secure  better  location, 
they  sold  and  built  on  their  present  site,  Maple  street,  near 
Sterling  avenue.  Then  came  some  years  of  distrust,  dis- 
sension   and    discouragement.     But  later    came  peace    and 

1Cristy,  p.  116. 
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prosperity.  Rev.  James  H.  Muse  was  the  first  pastor,  la- 
ter Rev.  Charles  E.  Ruddock,  Rev.  Andrew  J.  DeHart,  Rev. 
Reading  B.  Johns,  Rev.  Storrs  S.  Calkins.  Under  Rev.  Ster- 
ling N.  Brown,  the  house  was  rebuilt  and  beautified.  In 
18S9  began  the  pastorate,  just  terminated,  of  Rev.  Daniel 
W.  Shaw,  under  whom  the  church  grew  and  was  greatly 
prospered.  Dr.  Leavitt  says  of  Mount  Zion  :  "  None  of  our 
churches  has  had  a  nobler  history,  she  has  come  up  against 
the  head  wind,  but  with  a  succession  of  devoted  and  able 
ministers  has  steadily  grown  until  she  has  a  beautiful  sanc- 
tuary free  from  debt,  and  a  membership  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, the  strongest  colored  church  in  the  city."1  Rev.  Jesse 
E.  Moorland  is  the  present  beloved  pastor. 

The  Ninth  name  on  the  Cleveland  list,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Year  Book,  is  the  West  Side  Welsh  Church.  This 
church  was  organized  October  9,  1870,  with  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, and  had  at  its  beginning  the  aid  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society.  For  a  number  of  years  it  worshiped  in  halls  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  having  never  had  a  house  of  its 
own.  Its  membership  during  the  twenty- five  years  of  its 
life  has  fluctuated  from  forty  to  eight,  and  is  now  eighteen. 
It  now  meets  in  a  private  house,  with  services  every  two 
weeks.  During  its  entire  history  it  has  had  more  or  less 
constantly  the  pastoral  and  pulpit  services  of  Rev.  John  M. 
Evans. 

Organized  Congregationalism  for  the  first  time  appears 
in  Cleveland  in  1853  in  the  form  of  Cleveland  Congregational 
Conference,  to  which,  in  connection  with  the  churches  pass- 
ing references  have  already  been  made.  "  Pursuant  to  a  call 
issued  by  a  committee  appointed  by  brethren  convened  at 
Oberlin  College  commencement,  August,  1853,  through  Rev. 
C.  W.  Torrey  chairman,  a  meeting  convened  in  the  First 
Presbyterian   Church,  Ohio   City,  October    19,  1853,  for  the 
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purpose  of  organizing-  a  Congregational  body  for  the  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Cuyahoga  and  Lorain  counties,  and 
parts  adjacent.  Rev.  C.  W.  Torrey  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  Pres.  A.  Mahan  led  in  prayer,  Rev.  Henry  Cowles 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Thome,  Secretary."1 
So  runs  the  record  of  the  "Meeting  for  Organization." 
Eleven  ministers  were  present;  among  them  C.  W.  Torrey, 
J.  T.  Avery,  E.  H.  Nevin,  J.  A.  Thome.  Of  the  six  dele- 
gates, three  were  from  Plymouth  Church.  Mr.  Torrey  and 
Mr.  Thome  were  easily  leaders  in  the  movement  from  the 
beginning.  Euclid  Avenue  Church  united  October,  1854; 
Plymouth,  October,  1855;  First,  October,  1858;  Pilgrim, 
April,  1862;  Mount  Zion,  April,  1865;  Brooklyn,  April, 
1867;  and  the  Welsh  Church,  April,  1872.  Of  Mr.  Thome's 
relation  to  the  conference,  especially  in  its  early  years,  a 
minute  adopted  by  it  at  its  next  meeting  after  his  death,  in 
April,  1873,  says  that  he  was  secretary  of  the  meeting  for 
organization,  twice  moderator,  of  thirty-eight  meetings  held 
during  his  residence  in  Cleveland  he  attended  thirty-one, 
being  absent  on  labors  abroad  for  the  Freedmen  at  the  time 
of  three  other  meetings,  and  performed  large  labors  on  com- 
mittees.2 In  the  State  organization,  which  was  effected  at 
Mansfield  in  1854,  Mr.  Thome  and  Mr.  Torrey  were  present 
and  active,  and  delegates  were  present  from  Cleveland  and 
East  Cleveland. 

Tenth  in  order  is  the  Madison  Avenue  Church,  organ- 
ized July  3,  1875,  and  reaching  with  the  city's  one  hun- 
dredth, its  twenty-first  birthday.  This  is  the  worthy  first- 
born of  the  healthy  and  vigorous  family  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Church.  It  began  in  a  prayer-meeting  on  Lincoln 
avenue,  became  a  little  later  a  mission,  opened  a  chapel  and 
began    a  Sunday-school  January  2,    1875,  and   six  months 

1  Records  of  Cleveland  Conference,  vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

2  Records,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 
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later  was  organized  as  a  church  with  twenty-two  members 
and  Rev.  Oren  D.  Fisher  as  pastor.  Under  Rev.  Herbert 
M.  Tenney  in  1889  the  house  was  rebuilt.  Rev.  William 
L.  Tenney  and  Rev.  William  A.  Knight  followed.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  D.  Theodore  Thomas,  began  in  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  and  has  seen  steady  growth  in  membership  which 
now  reaches  an  even  four  hundred. 

Eleventh,  Franklin  Avenue.  As  already  indicated,  this 
is  a  child  of  the  First  Church.  Yet  its  roots  ran  back  to  a 
Union  Sunday-school  organized  in  1857,  but  which  in  1866 
became  the  charge  of  the  First  Church.  A  building  was 
erected  on  Detroit  street,  opposite  St.  Paul  street.  The 
school  in  1876  bought  the  present  site,  Franklin  avenue, 
corner  of  Waverly  street,  and  moved  its  building.  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Shipman,  called  by  the  First  Church  to  take 
charge  of  its  two  missions,  brought  about  an  organization  No- 
vember 22,  1876,  with  thirty  members,  and  became  the  first 
pastor.  "From  the  day  of  its  organization  this  church  has 
been  characterized  by  a  marked  unity  of  spirit  and  an  untir- 
ing zeal  in  the  Master's  work."  l  Under  Dr.  Shipman  in 
1889,  began  the  erection  of  their  new  house.  July  19th  of 
that  year  this  beloved  and  consecrated  pastor  died  almost 
without  warning.  October  1,  1889,  Rev.  Herbert  O.  Allen 
became  pastor,  and  carried  forward  the  work  of  the  church 
with  distinguished  success  until  his  resignation  in  1886,  in 
which  same  year  Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Newton  became  pastor. 

After  five  years  without  new  organizations,  our  Twelfth, 
Grace  Church,  was  added  to  the  list  December  7,  1881,  with 
nineteen  members,  though  this  has  a  life  dating  a  dozen 
years  farther  back  in  a  Sunday-school.  A  union  church  was 
first  formed  which  built  at  the  corner  of  Ridge  and  Brins- 
made  avenues,  and  Rev.  Elisha  A.  Hoffman  was  its  pastor. 
Later  a  Congregational  organization  was  effected  under  Mr. 
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Hoffman,  in  the  Harbor  Street  Congregational  Chapel,  and 
a  building  was  erected  on  Train  street,  near  Clark  avenue,  in 
1882.  The  population  being  largely  Bohemian,  this  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  Bohemian  Board,  the  old  Union  Chapel 
was  bought  and  moved  onto  the  present  lot,  Gordon  avenue 
corner  of  Colgate,  where  it  still  does  duty  for  a  chapel,  and 
the  present  building  costing  about  $3,000,  and  seating  350, 
was  dedicated  in  1885.  Rev.  John  H.  Hull  was  pastor  Oc- 
tober 1,  1886-96,  and  under  him  the  church  emerged  from 
debt,  greatly  improved  its  property  and  equipment,  and  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

The  Thirteenth  church  of  Cleveland  bears  the  sig-nifi- 
cant  name  of  Union,  and  came  after  another  five  years, 
October  13,  1886.  It  is  on  Union  street,  close  by  Wood- 
land Hills  avenue.  Beginning  as  an  undenominational  body, 
it  found  need  of  fellowship  and  so  organized  as  above.  De- 
cember 5,  1886,  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Scovill  became  pastor  and 
found  thirty  members.  Eight  years  later,  after  a  singularly 
faithful  and  devoted  ministry,  he  left  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  members  and  a  new  house  of  worship.  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Lemmon  worthily  carries  forward  the  work.  The  church 
has  been  from  the  first  the  leading,  as  it  long  was  the  only 
religious  force  in  its  large  community.  It  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  church  without  a  member  upon  its  roll  who 
was  originally  a  Congregationalist.  It  illustrates  the  pecul- 
iar adaptation  of  Congregationalism,  so  we  love  to  say,  to 
be  the  "solvent  of  the  sects."1 

Number  Fourteen  is  Bethlehem,  and  its  name  suggests 
the  story  of  the  Bohemian  Mission  Board  of  Cleveland,  which 
logically  and  chronologically  precedes  and  leads  up  to  the 
history  of  this  church.  In  1882  the  heart  of  Mr.  Collins, 
the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  was  greatly  drawn  out  in 
behalf  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  Bohemians  in  the  city  of 
:Leavitt  MS.,  p.  41. 
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Cleveland.  And  the  providence  of  God  brought  to  Cleve- 
land at  that  same  time  Rev.  Henry  A.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  the 
man  in  all  the  world  best  fitted  to  undertake  work  among 
them.  The  work  was  begun  through  Olivet  Chapel,  already- 
referred  to,  but  this  being  too  far  from  the  center  of  the 
Bohemian  district,  work  was  carried  on  for  a  time  in  the 
rear  room  of  the  Broadway  Methodist  Church,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  was  removed  to  the  Republican  Wigwam  on  Czar 
street.  Soon  after,  a  marked  providential  opening  led  to 
the  beginning  of  Bohemian  services  on  the  West  Side  also, 
in  Grace  Church,  then  on  Train  street.  When  Grace  built, 
as  before  noted,  its  old  chapel  was  used  wholly  in  the  Bohe- 
mian work.  Meanwhile,  June  25,  1883,  had  been  organized 
and  incorporated  the  Bohemian  Mission  Board  of  Cleveland 
to  carry  on  this  work.  In  1884  a  lot  was  bought  on  Broad- 
way and  Bethlehem  Church  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000, 
and  dedicated  January  1,  1885.  The  work  done  at  Bethle- 
hem from  the  first  has  been  largely  what  is  now  called  insti- 
tutional; Sunday-school,  boys'  band,  girls'  club,  sewing 
school,  Saturday  morning  school,  with  all  the  usual  services 
and  appliances  of  a  Christian  Church.  After  five  and  a  half 
years  of  work,  Bethlehem  Church  was  organized  March  28, 
1888,  with  seventy-three  members.  Dr.  Schauffler  has  been 
its  pastor  and  Sunday-school  superintendent  from  the  first, 
with  generally  an  English  and  a  Bohemian  assistant  pastor. 
The  work  has  greatly  grown  and  Bethlehem  has  given  richly 
of  its  young  members  for  missionary  work  among  their 
countrymen,  while  beside  Bethlehem  has  grown  up  the 
Bible  Readers'  School  and  Home  for  training  young  women 
of  various  nationalities  for  missionary  work  among  their 
own  people  in  this  country,  an  institution  justly  claiming 
national  recognition  for  its  work  accomplished  and  its  even 
larger  possibilities.  Meanwhile  the  West  Side  work  led  in 
1887  to  the    erection   of  Cyril  Chapel  on  Selden    avenue, 
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near  Clark,  a  property  valued  at  $3,400;  and  requiring  the 
constant  services  of  a  Bohemian  pastor.  And  in  1893  was 
built  Mizpah  Chapel,  on  Ackley  avenue,  near  Fleet  street,  in 
which  four  languages,  Polish,  Bohemian,  German  and  En- 
glish, are  constantly  used.  All  these  four  buildings  belong 
to  the  Bohemian  Board  and  in  all,  as  well  as  also  at  the 
Madison  Avenue  Church,  large  and  flourishing  Sunday- 
schools  are  maintained,  while  at  the  thirty  or  thirty-five 
regular  services  of  each  week  there  is  an  average  attendance 
of  about  two  thousand.  Dr.  Schauffier  is  the  national 
superintendent  of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  work  among  Slavic  peoples,  which  makes  Cleveland 
the  headquarters  for  that  work.  Any  sketch  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Board  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  name  its 
devoted  officers  for  many  years:  Deacon  L.  F.  Mellen,  of 
Plymouth  Church,  president,  and  Deacon  Horace  Ford,  of 
Euclid  Avenue  Church,  secretary. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  two  Welsh  churches, 
a  church  composed  of  colored  people,  one  made  entirely  of 
men  and  women  of  English  birth  or  direct  descent,  and  a 
Bohemian  church  with  annexes  Polish  and  German;  now 
the  Fifteenth  on  the  list  is  the  Swedish  CJiurch.  This  be- 
gan in  Olivet  Chapel  in  1889,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  August 
W.  Franklin,  with  nine  members,  and  was  recognized  by  a 
council  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  September  25,  1890. 
After  worshipping  for  some  time  in  a  hall  on  Case  avenue, 
near  Payne,  a  lot  was  secured  on  Lexington  avenue,  near 
Willson,  and  a  very  neat  and  attractive  house  erected,  the 
entire  property  being  worth  $7,000.  The  house  seats  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  the  prayer-meeting  room  about  one 
hundred  more.  Membership  has  increased  to  about  sev- 
enty. Rev.  David  Marcelius  is  now  pastor.  Says  Dr. 
Leavitt,  "the  Swedish  colony  is  one  of  the  best  elements  in 
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our  population.     This  little  sister  is  growing  bravely  like  the 
rest  of  the  family."  1 

Sixteenth  on  the  lengthening  roll  is  Park  Church,  second 
of  the  -daughters  of  Euclid  Avenue.  A  Union  Sunday- 
school  at  the  corner  of  Doan  street  and  Crawford  Road, 
organized  July  4,  1886,  led  to  a  union  chapel  the  same 
summer,  the  only  church  in  two  square  miles.  After  two 
years  of  "going  it  alone,"  with  preaching,  Sunday-school 
and  young  people's  meeting,  the  need  of  fellowship  and  the 
weakness  of  isolation  led  to  a  transfer  of  the  work  and  prop- 
erty January,  1888  to  the  Euclid  Avenue  Church,  of  which 
it  became  the  "North  Branch."  After  some  months  of  ser- 
vice from  lay  preachers  of  the  home  church,  Rev.  Irving  W. 
Metcalf  took  joint  charge  of  this  work  with  that  of  Hough 
Avenue  July  1,  1889.  In  March,  1890,  Rev.  Martin  L. 
Berger,  D.D.,  became  pastor;  October  2,  1890,  the  church 
was  formally  organized  as  Park  Congregational  Church. 
Two  years  later  it  changed  its  location  and  under  Dr.  Ber- 
ger's  lead  built  a  neat,  commodious  and  convenient  house 
at  the  corner  of  Crawford  Road  and  Cullison  street.  Dr. 
Berger's  impaired  health  led  to  his  resignation,  and  Rev. 
Edgar  S.  Rothrock  became  pastor  March  24,  1895. 

Number  Seventeen  is  also  of  the  same  good  stock.  The 
Hough  Avenue  Church,  though  formally  organized  as  an 
independent  church  March  18,  1891,  began  in  a  Sunday- 
school  gathered  October  28,  1888,  in  the  Republican  Wig- 
wam through  a  house  to  house  canvas  made  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
McMillen,  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Pub- 
lishing Society,  and  Dr.  Berger,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Church,  and  with  James  W.  Moore  of  that 
church  as  superintendent.  Regular  preaching  services  were 
begun  at  once  under  Dr.  Berger.  July  1,  1889,  Rev.  Irving 
W.  Metcalf  began  as  pastor  here  his  honorable  and  notable 

1  Leavitt  MS.;  p.  40. 
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work  in  Cleveland.  At  its  organization  in  1891  the  church 
numbered  one  hundred  and  eleven.  The  house  of  worship 
at  Hough  avenue  and  Crawford  Road  was  dedicated  Novem- 
ber 30,  1890.  Under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Charles  W.  Carroll, 
who  succeeded  as  pastor  April  1,  1894,  the  church  has 
grown  to  four  hundred  and  sixty,  and  finds  its  house  much 
too  small  for  its  increasing  work  and  constituency. 

As  Bethlehem  suggested  the  Bohemian  Board,  so  does 
our  Eighteenth  name,  Lakewood,  lead  to  some  statement  re- 
garding the  Congregational  City  Missionary  Society.  Con- 
gregational city  missionary  work  had  been  going  on  for 
years;  through  the  aid  of  the  national  and  state  home  mis- 
sionary societies,  through  the  work  of  individual  churches, 
First,  Plymouth,  notably  Euclid  Avenue,  which  with  Dr. 
Ladd  was  all  by  itself  a  most  efficient  city  missionary  society 
for  years;  and  through  the  Bohemian  Board.  But  a  want 
long  felt,  of  an  effective  organization  for  the  wise  planting 
and  fostering  of  new  enterprises,  was  met  by  the  organiza- 
tion, in  1892,  of  the  Congregational  City  Missionary  Society 
of  Cleveland.  Of  its  twenty-five  trustees,  three-fourths  are 
laymen,  including  such  honored  names  as  that  of  H.  Clark 
Ford,  its  president,  to  whom  it  is  unspeakably  indebted  for 
its  vigor  and  success,  and  who  is  also  a  vice-president  of  the 
national  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council;  John  G.  W.  Cowles,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Cleveland's  Centennial  Year;  John  G. 
Jennings,  lately  deceased;  Charles  F.  Olney,  and  others. 
This  society  has  already  acquired  four  valuable  pieces  of 
real  estate  advantageously  located,  and  established  its  first 
mission  on  Detroit  street,  a  little  west  of  Highland  avenue. 
This  became,  November  8,  1893,  tne  Lakewood  Congrega- 
tional Church,  with  twenty-seven  members,  and  Rev.  How- 
ard A.  N.  Richards  as  pastor.  In  August,  1894,  the  chapel 
was  removed  to  the  permanent  location,  Detroit  street,  cor- 
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ner  of  Highland  avenue.  This  church  has  a  fine  field,  and 
a  present  membership  of  about  seventy,  with  Rev.  Fred  C. 
Holbrook  as  pastor  since  May,  1897.  The  City  Missionary 
Society  is  under  pledge  to  build  in  East  Cleveland, 
and  has  already  purchased  a  lot  and  begun  a  Sunday- 
school  and  evening  service  on  Dennison  avenue,  near 
Lorain  street,  at  the  southwestern  border  of  the  city. 
As  a  general  counsellor  of  the  churches,  it  has  already 
proved  to  be  of  great  value.  For  two  years  Rev.  I.  W.  Met- 
calf  was  its  efficient  superintendent. 

With  our  Nineteenth  name,  Trinity,  a  new  and  stirring 
religious  force  comes  into  our  denominational  and  city  life. 
Over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Bolton  Avenue  branch  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  a  private  house,  March 
21,  1894,  and  organized  as  a  Congregational  church,  the 
name  later  chosen  by  the  ladies  being  Trinity.  Being  dis- 
appointed in  their  arrangements  for  a  place  of  worship  for 
their  first  Sunday,  the  erection  of  a  building  was  commenced 
Friday  noon,  and  by  Saturday  night  it  was  completed,  fur- 
nished with  gas  and  steam  heat,  decorated,  and  ready  for 
worship.  On  this  Sabbath.  Easter,  March  25,  1894,  Rev. 
Robert  A.  George,  who  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate, 
was  present  and  preached.  April  22,  the  people  now  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three,  entered  into  cove- 
nant as  charter  members,  Mr.  George  accepting  their  call; 
and  on  the  next  day  a  council  recognized  the  church  and  in- 
stalled the  pastor.  This  temporary  place  of  worship,  cor- 
ner of  East  Prospect  street  and  Bolton  avenue,  was  used 
through  the  summer,  and  the  adjacent  business  block  until 
October  6,  1895,  when  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the 
Sunday-school  room  of  the  new  building,  Cedar  avenue,  op- 
posite Bertram  street.  The  house  was  dedicated  March  8, 
1896,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  well  equipped  for  institutional 
work,  and  a  monument  to  the   splendid   courage  of  pastor 
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and  people.  The  church  now  has  nearly  four  hundred  mem- 
bers. 

Olivet  is  Twentieth  on  the  list.  It  was  organized  April 
6,  1894.  Alter  worshipping  in  dark,  inaccessible,  and  in- 
convenient quarters  for  a  year  and  a  half,  one  year  of  which 
it  also  had  no  regular  pastor,  the  church,  November  3,  1895, 
with  the  pastor,  Rev.  William  S.  Taylor,  who  had  come  to 
them  the  previous  June,  entered  their  neat  and  attractive 
house  of  worship  on  Wade  Park  avenue  near  Giddings, 
which  with  lot  had  cost  about  $3000.  The  church  lost  its 
pastor  by  death  in  May,  1896.  The  inspiring  motive  in  the 
organization  of  the  church  is  found  in  that  clause  of  its  cov- 
enant which  requires  all  seeking  membership  "  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  including  wine,  beer,  and  cider, 
and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  discourage  the  use  of  and 
traffic  in  the  same."     The  present  membership  is  fifty. 

Twenty-first  and  last  to  date  is  Lake  View,  youngest 
child  of  Euclid  Avenue.  In  the  summer  of  1887  an  out- 
door Sunday-school,  in  the  general  neighborhood  of  Lake 
View  cemetery,  interested  the  Italian  children.  Later  the 
enterprise  gathered  German  and  English,  while  the  Italians 
gradually  withdrew.  From  the  first  it  was  under  the  care 
of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Church  and  Dr.  Ladd.  In  January, 
1889,  the  school  was  reorganized,  and  a  move  was  made  for 
a  house.  John  D.  Rockefeller  kindly  gave  the  lease  of  the 
lot  on  the  north  side  of  Euclid  avenue,  a  little  east  of  the 
cemetery  entrance.  Dr.  Ladd  drew  the  plans,  and  on  East- 
er Sunday,  1890,  Lake  View  chapel,  bright  and  commodi- 
ous, with  audience  room,  two  large  class-rooms  and  library, 
was  opened,  at  a  total  cost  for  building  and  furnishing  of 
$2500.  In  February,  1 89 1,  was  organized  the  Lake  View 
Assembly  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  and 
December  20,  1894,  Lake  View  Church  was  organized.  The 
pastors  were  Rev.  Wiiliam   A.   Knight,  Frank  J.  Van  Horn, 
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and  Rev.  James  A.  Thome,  nephew  of  him  whose  name  so 
often  appears  in  the  early  pages  of  this  history.  Rev.  Al- 
bert B.  Cristy  began  service  November  11,  1894,  and  was 
installed  at  the  formal  organization  of  the  church,  when  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  members  entered  into  covenant.  The 
church  has  grown  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  has 
undertaken,  with  Giuseppi  V.  Zotarelli  to  aid,  a  work  of 
great  interest  among  the  Italians.  In  1896  it  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  its  house  of  worship. 

Of  all  these  things  the  sum  in  spiritual  life  and  power 
in  the  city  cannot  be  told.  Reduced  to  figures  they  give 
some  such  results  as  these :  Twenty  of  our  twenty-one 
churches  have  houses  of  worship.  When  we  add  Cyril  and 
Mizpah,  missions  of  the  Bohemian  Board,  and  Lorain  street 
(now  Dennison  avenue),  a  mission  of  the  City  Mission- 
ary Society,  there  are  twenty-two  houses  of  worship  in  the 
city,  twenty-four  places  where  preaching  is  held  regularly, 
and  twenty-six  Sunday-schools.  Twenty-eight  men  and  one 
woman  are  in  service  as  pastors  and  assistant  pastors.  The 
membership  January  1,  1897,  was  5,700,  and  the  value  of 
church  property,  if  that  of  the  City  Missionary  Society  be 
included,  is  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  our 
associated  Congregational  life  something  more  needs  to  be 
said.  Cleveland  Conference  has  already  had  somewhat  full 
mention.  Of  its  thirty-nine  churches,  twenty  are  in  the  city  ; 
one  of  these  also  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Ohio  Welsh  Con- 
ference, as  does  the  West  Side  Welsh  Church.  The  con- 
ference fellowship  is  strong  and  of  great  value.  Eleven  of 
its  first  forty  meetings,  and  ten  of  the  second  forty,  were 
held  with  churches  now  within  the  city.  To  the  Bohemian 
Mission  Board  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Congregational  City 
Missionary  Society  of  Cleveland,  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  Ohio  Home  Missionary  Society,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, has  the  entire  State  for  its   parish.      It  was    organized 
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July  i,  1872,  and  incorporated  June  24,  1885.  While  its 
first  secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D.,  1874-81,  lived 
in  Cleveland,  its  second,  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  1881-84, 
did  not ;  but  by  its  articles  of  incorporation  secured  under 
its  third  secretary,  Rev.  Allen  C.  Barrows,  D.D.,  its  head- 
quarters are  established  in  this  city.  Rev.  John  G.  Fraser, 
D.D.,  has  been  secretary  since  1887.  It  is  auxiliary  to  the 
Congregational  (late  American)  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  takes  up  the  great  work  of  planting  and  nurturing 
churches  in  Ohio,  which  that  Society  began  in  1825.  It 
undertakes  no  new  work  in  Cleveland  since  the  organization 
of  the  City  Missionary  Society,  but  still  carries  a  part  of  its 
old  work,  until  the  churches  become  self-supporting,  or  the 
city  society  feels  able  to  take  them.  The  Bohemian  Mis- 
sion Board  stands  to  this  Society  in  the  relation  of  an  aided 
church.  Of  the  Seventeen  churches  planted  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  City  Society,  eleven  have  been  voted  aid 
by  either  the  National  or  the  State  Society,  or  by  both,  as 
follows  : 

Archwood  Ave.,  1833-5,  l%39>  J846-7,  185 1-4,  1856-7,  1859,  1867..$  1,430.00 

Euclid  Avenue,  1844-6,  1849 300.00 

Irving  Street,  1885-94 1,885.00 

Pilgrim,   1859-61 250.00 

West  Side  Welsh,  1871-2 266.66 

Madison  Avenue,  1878-85 1,662.50 

Franklin  Avenue,   1878-81 825.CO 

Grace,  1881-93 4,475.00 

Union,  1887-97 3,325.00 

Swedish,  1890-97 1,950.00 

Bohemian  Mission  Board  of  Cleveland  and  Polish  work   in  the 

city,  1890-97,  about 25,000.00 

Total $41,369.16 

The  "Congregational  Club  of  Cleveland  and  Vicinity" 
was  organized  November  8,  1875,  sixth  in  the  long  and 
growing  list  ot  these  organizations.  '  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  desire  among  a  few   earnest  spirits   for   a  closer   unity 
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among  the  Congregational  churches  and  their  membership". 
Of  the  twenty-six  constituting   members,  but  one,   John  G- 
W.  Cowles,  has    held    continuous    membership   to   this  day. 
By  steady   increase  the   membership   has  become  over   two 
hundred,  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  younger  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  churches  have  become  members, 
so  that  at  present  the  lay  element  largely  predominates.     At 
first  ten   meetings  a  year   were  held,  but  now  the    number  is 
six,  of  which  five  are  with  supper.     The  observance  of  Fore- 
fathers' Day  has  been  since    1 886  an  established  feature  of 
the  life  of  the  Club.     The   Club  is  embarrassed   by  its    size 
and    popularity,   and  greatly  needs  a   home    of  its    own    in 
which  to  meet.      Its  secretary  since  1885,  and  for  life,  Robert 
O.  Beswick,   to  whom  it   owes  no  small  part  of  its    notable 
success,  forcibly  and  truly  says:     "The  themes  which  have 
been  discussed  by  the  Club  have  been   timely,  of  vital  inter- 
est, and  those  which  at  the   time  lay   near  to   men's  hearts. 
The  papers  presented  have  uniformly   exhibited  careful    and 
laborious  preparation  and  have  been  of  marked  ability.    The 
discussions  have  been  stimulating  and  profitable.     As  a  de- 
nominational exchange,  a  social  center,  and  a  means  of  de- 
veloping and  crystalizing  thought  upon   subjects  of  vital  in- 
terest, the  Club  has   an  important   work,  peculiarly   its  own, 
to  do.      It  has  contributed  a  large  share  to  social  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathy  among  our  churches.      It  has  been  the 
means  of  the  free  discussion  of  important  questions.      It  has 
aided  indirectly  at  least  in  church  extension.      And  the  pres- 
ent prosperity,  bearing  witness  to  the  strong  hold    it  has  ta- 
ken upon  its  members,  makes  it  bold  to  invite  the  coopera- 
tion of  all    the  churches    of  our   fellowship  in  its  vicinity  to 
aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  good  work."2 

Of  the    indirect  work  of  our   Congregational   churches 
this  sketch  does  not  seek  to  tell.     A  volume  might  be  writ- 
1Cristy,  p.  17.         2Cristy,  p.  20. 
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ten  upon  it,  chapters  in  which  would  bear  such  titles  as 
these :  Western  Reserve  University ;  The  Central  Friend- 
ly Inn  ;  The  Men's  Home  ;  Men  Prominent  in  Civic  and  Mu- 
nicipal Life;  Women  Workers  in  all  Reforms;  and  so  on 
and  on  through  the  volume. 

A  word  may  be  said  of  the  general  temper  and  spirit 
of  our  churches  and  ministers.  It  is  eminently  warm,  evan- 
gelical, fraternal.  There  is  no  more  delightful  and  helpful 
fellowship  the  world  around  ;  whether  it  appear  in  the  Mon- 
day ministers'  meeting;  a  formal  fellowship  meeting;  an  all- 
night  council  in  which  men  disagree  and  respect  and  love 
each  other  even  more  than  before ;  the  organization  of  a 
new  church  ;  the  casual  dining  together  of  a  half  dozen  of 
our  pastors  ;  a  full  and  brilliant  meeting  of  the  Club  ;  the 
word  of  cordial  greeting  to  a  pastor  newly  come  among  us  ; 
or  the  tender  farewell  to  a  brother  beloved  as  he  goes  to 
some  other   field  of  labor. 

Cleveland  is  recognized  as  denominational  headquarters 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  with  more  churches  of  our 
name  than  any  other  city  save  Chicago  and  Boston.  Dr. 
Leavitt  says :  "It  is  not  without  reason  that  with  this 
strength  already  developed,  and  with  our  relation  to  this 
historic  Congregational  center  of  population,  the  Western 
Reserve,  Cleveland  is  looked  to  as  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Congregationalism."1    ' 

In  closing  I  bring  some  words  on  "Congregationalism 
in  Cleveland"  from  one  especially  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  after  a  fourteen  years'  pastorate  in  the  city.  Dr. 
Ladd  says  our  churches  "are  active,  wide  awake  and  push- 
ing in  the  Master's  service."  "The  present  is  full  of  inspir- 
ation and  the  future  is  full  of  hope.  True  to  the  Master 
whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  seek  to  serve,  with  our  noble 
history  back  of  us,  we,  the  Congregationalists  of  Cleveland, 

1  Leavitt,  MS.,  p.  44. 
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purpose  with  Divine  help  to  press  forward  with  renewed 
earnestness,  believing"  that  in  loyalty  to  our  own  denomina- 
tion, and  a  wise  use  of  the  advantages  of  our  own  polity, 
we  can  best  serve  Christ  and  the  world."  "With  largest 
liberality  toward  others,  codperating  with  all,  seeking  not 
our  own,  but  the  things  of  Christ,  standing  for  the  great 
essentials  of  Truth  and  Right,  laboring  in  our  democratic 
way  for  a  pure  Christianity  and  a  simple  gospel,  we  set  our 
faces  toward  the  Kingdom  with  a  single  aim  and  purpose  to 
do  our  part  for  'Christ  and  the  Church.'  "  1 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  OF  COLUMBUS. 

BY  MRS.  AERAM  BROWN,  OF  COLUMBUS. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  were  slow  to  occupy  the  field  of 
central  Ohio,  which  was  distinctly  in  the  Presbyterian  belt. 
The  mixed  population  drifting  into  its  territory,  contained 
few  Congregationalists  and  these,  naturally,  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  already  established.  The  famous  "  Plan  of 
Union"  bore  Presbyterian  rather  than  Congregational  fruit. 
Perhaps  it  was  well; — the  new  country  was  not  yet  ready 
for  the  less  rigid  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Congregationalist.  It 
needed,  for  a  time,  the  strong  hand  of  the  conservative. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  West  was  the  breath  of 
Freedom.  It  fanned  the  fires  of  anti-slavery  and  temper- 
ance to  a  fierce  flame  that  lighted  the  way  to  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  Congregationalist  was  not  slow  to 
follow.  In  1852  the  "Plan  of  Union"  slept  with  its  fathers, 
the  Ohio  State  Congregational  Association  was  born,  and 
the  first  national  meeting  held  at  Albany. 

In  Columbus,  chief  city  of  the  central  belt,  the  Presby- 
terian was  first  afield.  Methodist,  Episcopalian  and  Baptist 
followed.  Last  of  all  came  the  Congregationalist,  also.  It 
is  a  clumsy  way,  though,  we  have  of  reckoning  time.  There 
are  months,  years,  decades,  that  outweigh  centuries. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Columbus  belongs 
to  the  second  generation  of  Congregationalism  in  Ohio;  and 
to  the  closing  decade  of  that  generation.  It  has  yet  to 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  having  been  born  in  1852. 
Yet  1852  is  in  the  long-ago.     Abroad  it  was  the  year  of  the 
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coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon;  at  home,  the  year  of  Kos- 
suth, of  Jenny  Lind,  of  the  publication  in  book  form  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Other  new  books  were  Irving's 
"Alhambra,"  Ik  Marvel's  "Dream  Life,"  and  "The  Life 
of  Judson,  the  Missionary";  music  stores  advertised  "Nelly 
Bly"  and  "Old  Folks  at  Home" — new  music.  "We  have 
Kossuth  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,"  says  one  of  the 
local  papers  of  the  day,  "we  go  to  bed  with  him  and  get  up 
with  him."  Columbus  welcomed  him  through  "Mr."  Gal- 
loway and  "Mr."  Dennison.  Jenny  Lind  sang  here  and 
gave  $1500  to  our  Capital  University,  then  laying  its  corner- 
stone. Our  beautiful  Boulevard,  Broad  street,  was  in  spots 
a  morass,  the  present  site  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  a  paw-paw  thicket,  and  that  of  Trinity,  a  duck  pond. 
Truly  the  First  Congregational  Church  was  born  in  the  good 
old  times,  although  its  fiftieth  anniversary  is  yet  to  come. 

* 

It  was  of  Presbyterian  parentage  and  from  1852  to 
1856,  a  period  of  four  years,  bore  the  family  name;  being 
called  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  Forty-two  members 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
church  extension  and  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  banded  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  William  H.  Marble,  and  occupied  a  frame 
chapel  on  Third  street  near  Broad.  Like  the  church  from 
which  it  came,  it  had  no  connection  with  the  Presbytery  ex- 
cept through  its  pastor.  It  had,  too,  Congregational  blood 
in  its  veins;  for  the  mother  church,  known  from  1839  to  this 
day  as  the  Second  Presbyterian,  was  organized  as  a  Congre- 
gational Society  and  narrowly  escaped  being  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Columbus.  The  door  to  the 
Congregational  fold  was  closed  against  them  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  with  Dr.  Hoge, 
the  head  of  Presbyterianism  in  central  Ohio,  strongly  ad- 
vised a  longer  sojourn  in  Presbyterian  pastures.      It  is  not 
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difficult,  then  to  account  for  the  Congregational  proclivities 
of  the  little  church  known  as  the  Third  Presbyterian, — pro- 
clivities which  led  to  its  assuming  in  1856  the  name  and 
form  of  a  Congregational  church.  Thus  the  cradle  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  Columbus,  was  the  little  Presbyterian  chapel 
on  Third  street,  costing  about  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
same  chapel,  moved  from  its  old  site  and  converted  into  an 
humble  tenement  dwelling,  still  stands.  It  is  worth  a  pass- 
ing glance  from  the  thriving,  stone  front,  Congregationalist 
of  to-day. 

This  chapel  was  dedicated  July,  1852,  and  the  church 
organized  the  following  September.  Of  the  original  forty- 
two  members,  all  bringing  letters  from  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  few  are  living,  and  only  two  are  still 
connected  with  the  church, — Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  physician  and  surgeon,  well-known 
throughout  the  State,  and  his  wife.  This  list  of  original 
members  contains  the  names  of  many  who  were  for  years 
prominent  in  the  development,  both  moral  and  material,  of 
the  city; — Mr.  L.  L.  Rice,  editor,  for  a  time,  of  "The 
Columbian,"  a  Free  Soil  paper,  was  one  of  the  first  board 
of  trustees;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Sessions,  the  prominent  mer- 
chant, banker  and  capitalist, — for  nearly  a  half-century  a 
strong  prop  of  Congregationalism  in  city  and  state — was 
another. 

The  little  church  prospered  under  Mr.  Marble,  in  mat- 
ters spiritual  and  financial.  During  the  first  year  nearly  one 
hundred  members  were  added  to  the  roll,  nearly  all  upon 
confession  of  faith;  sixty-two  of  these  at  one  communion. 
Several  of  this  number  are  still  in  active  connection  with  the 
church;  Mrs.  William  Burdell,  Mr.  Elijah  Osgood,  Mr. 
Richard  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Martin  P.  Ford,  one  of  the  pres- 
ent deacons.  The  venerable  figure  of  the  first  chorister,  too, 
who  without  the  aid  of  string  or  pipe,  "raised   the   tune" 
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from  the  queer  little  fork  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  faithfully 
drilled  the  volunteer  choir  in  the  singers'  seats,  is  still  seen 
upon  our  streets — Mr.  M.  D.  Gray.  His  wife,  then  lead- 
ing soprano,  is  also  living. 

"This  church  enjoyed  a  precious  season  of  spiritual  re- 
vival," say  the  old  minutes,  "during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1853,  under  the  labors  of  the  pastor  assisted  by  Rev. 
John  T.  Avery,  of  Cleveland;  also,  several  periods  of  un- 
usual interest  during  the  subsequent  two  years."  That  tells 
the  story.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  veritable  pouring 
out  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  a  result  the  minister's  salary 
was  raised  and  early  in  1854  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
erection  of  a  larger  and  more  convenient  house  of  worship. 
A  building  committee  was  appointed  and  a  plan  involving 
an  expenditure  of  about  $12,000  adopted.  But  their  re- 
sources seem  hardly  to  have  kept  pace  with  their  hope  and 
enthusiasm.  The  work  of  securing  the  necessary  money 
proved  burdensome.  A  period  of  discouragement  followed 
the  elation  of  those  revival  years.  The  financial  panic  of 
1857  was  slowly  gathering.  In  1856  Mr.  Marble  resigned. 
During  his  pastorate  of  four  years,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
had  been  added  to  the  church.  For  eight  months  the  pul- 
pit was  filled  by  Rev.  Anson  Smythe,  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools,  who  acted  as  supply,  with  great  accept- 
ance. It  was,  however,  a  season  of  depression  in  the  young 
church.  The  chapel  was  in  serious  need  of  repairs,  the 
work  of  securing  money  for  the  new  building  lagged,  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  find  a  pastor  able  and  willing  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  resident  membership  was  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  five. 

In  September  of  that  year,  1856,  the  outlook  bright- 
ened. Rev.  J.  M.  Steele,  of  Stratham,  New  Hampshire, 
spent  several  weeks  with  the  church,  and  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  vacant  pastorate.      Reference  has  been  made  to 
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the  Congregational  blood  in  the  veins  of  this  young  church. 
It  begins  to  tell,  "On  the  3rd  of  November,  1856,"  says  the 
record  for  that  year,  "the  name  of  the  church,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  was  changed  to  'The  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Columbus."  A  constitution,  statement  of  eccle- 
siastical principles,  confession  of  faith,  and  covenant  were 
adopted  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  the  same  month.  The 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  paraphernalia  of  the  little 
church  of  old  was  certainly  more  cumbersome  than  that  of 
the  big  one  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Steele  was  installed  November  7,  1856,  Dr.  Storrs 
of  Brooklyn  preaching  the  sermon.  The  people  speak  to 
this  day  of  the  occasion.  Probably  no  pastor  in  so  short  a 
time  ever  won  so  completely  the  affection  and  esteem  of  a 
people,  as  did  Mr.  Steele.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of  Andover,  and  in  the 
early  prime  of  life,  being  thirty-six  years  old.  In  February, 
1857,  an  important  business  meeting  was  held.  It  was  de- 
cided to  build  the  new  church  at  once.  The  present  site  of 
the  church,  on  Broad  street  facing  the  Capitol  square,  was 
selected.  Let  the  "minutes"  speak  again:  "Rev.  J.  M. 
Steele  was  installed  as  pastor  November  7,  1856.  Visiting 
New  York  upon  business  connected  with  the  society,  he 
was  seized  with  the  smallpox  and  died  April  5,  1857."  It 
is  a  sad  story.  The  disease  was  contracted  during  the  jour- 
ney, was  of  malignant  form,  and  the  end  far  from  home,  in 
a  New  York  hospital.  The  blow  to  the  church  was  a  heavy 
one.  But  Mr.  Steele's  short  pastorate  of  five  months  had 
turned  the  tide.  And,  devotion  to  his  memory  and  sorrow 
for  the  tragedy  of  his  death,  proved  a  powerful  incentive  to 
work.  The  church  went  bravely  forward  and  the  new  build- 
ing was  dedicated  the  following  December,  1857.  It  was 
63x120  feet  and  stood  upon  the  present  site.  Two  large 
social  rooms  with   a  middle  hall   occupied   the   front   of  the 
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building,  and  above  these  was  the  Sunday-school  room. 
The  audience  room  was  59x73  feet.  The  outer  vestibule 
was  in  a  projecting"  middle  tower;  above  this  vestibule  was 
the  pastor's  study.  The  entire  cost  of  lot  and  building  was 
about  $17,000. 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Steele  in  April,  1857,  until  No- 
vember, 1858,  a  period  of  nineteen  months,  the  church 
was  without  a  settled  pastor.  Rev.  Anson  G.  Smythe  again 
supplied  the  puipit  for  several  months,  but  public  duties 
preventing  a  longer  term  of  service,  Rev.  Nathaniel  W. 
Hyde,  afterwards  a  prominent  Congregational  minister  of 
Indianapolis,  acted  as  stated  supply.  In  November,  1858, 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Elliott,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  installed. 
His  pastorate  was  a  short  one.  It  was  a  period  of  financial 
depression.  The  burden  of  the  new  church  building  was  a 
heavy  one.  Mr.  Elliott  was  a  godly,  spiritual  man,  and  one 
of  intellectual  ability,  but  unfitted  to  cope  with  financial  dif- 
ficulties. The  church,  too,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  some  of 
its  most  active  members  by  removal  from  the  city.  Mr. 
Elliott  resigned  in  May,  i860. 

Here  ends  the  period  of  short  pastorates,  so  detri- 
mental to  church  growth  and  prosperity.  Rev.  E.  P. 
Goodwin,  then  a  talented  young  minister  engaged  in  home 
missionary  work  in  Vermont,  was  called  in  June,  i860,  came 
in  October  and  was  installed  in  February,  186 1.  Dr.  Good- 
win's pastorate  covered  the  stormy  years  of  the  war  and  the 
no  less  trying  ones  immediately  following,  from  i860  to 
1867.  The  First  Congregational  Church  was  born  with 
anti-slavery  blood  in  its  veins,  and  its  attitude  toward 
slavery  had  been  one  of  unflinching  opposition.  Nowhere 
during  the  exciting  years  of  civil  war,  did  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism burn  more  brightly  than  in  the  hearts  of  this  people  and 
in  that  of  their  brave  young  pastor. 

In  the  clerk's  report  for  October,  1865,  is  the  following 
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paragraph:  "There  was  regular  Sabbath  service  until  about 
the  1  st  of  May,  when  our  pastor  was  absent  for  a  short  time 
laboring  with  the  Christian  Commission  in  behalf  of  the 
soldiers  around  Washington.  He  was  absent  eight  Sab- 
baths and  returned  with  his  health  so  much  impaired  that 
he  has  been  able  to  preach  but  three  or  four  Sabbaths  since." 
Notwithstanding  the  stormy  decade,  the  church  grew  steadily 
and  prospered  under  Dr.  Goodwin's  care.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  new  members  were  received  and  the  contributions 
for  benevolent  purposes  were  largely  increased.  In  December, 
1867,  Dr.  Goodwin  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Chicago,  whose  pulpit  he  still  occupies.  It 
was  with  deep  regret  that  the  church  in  Columbus,  "  to 
whom  he  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  endeared,"  say  the  re- 
corded resolutions  of  church  and  society, — bade  the  pastor 
God  speed;  and  they  commend  him  to  the  larger  field  of 
labor  as  "an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  truth  and  a 
tender  and  loving  pastor."  The  church  manual  for  1867, 
Dr.  Goodwin's  last  year,  shows  a  membership  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  not  including  absentees.  The  sum  of 
$849.13  was  collected  for  various  benevolences  the  same 
year,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the  benevolent  contributions 
for  the  three  preceding  years.  The  church  records  make  no 
mention  of  the  sum  contributed  for  church  expenses. 

The  short  but  successful  pastorate  of  Rev.  George  W. 
Phillips  followed.  The  call  given  Mr.  Phillips  was  hearty 
and  unanimous,  the  report  of  the  committee  recommending 
him  being  accepted  by  a  rising  vote.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved,  "That  this  church  and  society  extend  a  call  to 
Rev.  George  W.  Phillips,  of  Haydenville,  Mass.,  to  become 
pastor  of  this  church,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500,  use  of  parson- 
age furniture,  and  expenses  of  removal.  That  the  pastor  be 
allowed  an  annual  vacation  of  four  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  pulpit  will    be    supplied    at    the    expense    of  the 
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church."  Mr.  Phillips  was  installed  May  10,  1868.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1 87 1,  suddenly  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  resigned,  and  asked  that  the  church  unite  with  him 
in  calling  a  council  at  an  early  day  to  advise  and  consum- 
mate the  dissolution.  But  inasmuch  as  the  letter  of  resig- 
nation contained  these  words,  "  I  have  fully  decided  to  go, 
and  I  do  now  formally  resign  my  place,"  the  church  decided 
that  there  was  nothing  for  a  council  to  do,  and  voted  the 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  with  expressions  of  sincere  re- 
gret and  of  hearty  appreciation  of  Mr.  Phillips'  successful  la- 
bors among  them.  Mr.  Phillips  went  from  Columbus  to  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  Worcester,  Mass.  His 
letter  of  resignation  contained  these  suggestions,  "Brethren, 
permit  me  to  add  a  word  of  kindly  counsel.  '  Rebuild  and 
modestly  adorn  this  house  of  worship.  Make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  Sunday-school.  Do  this  speedily.  Purchase 
a  house  suitable  for  a  man  of  study,  and  the  social  position 
of  a  clergyman.  Then  call  a  minister.  Give  him  a  salary 
that  will  permit  him  to  accumulate  a  moderate  property. 
Then  pray  for  him  and  work  with  him.  This  done,  the  ca- 
reer of  this  church  will  be  prosperous  beyond  your  brightest 
hopes."  Excellent  advice,  which  was  in  part,  acted  upon 
the  following  year.  During  Mr.  Phillips'  pastorate  of  three 
years,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  new  members  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  year  1872  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  long 
pastorate  the  church  has  been  privileged  to  enjoy,  that  of 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Hutchins.  It  covers  the  third  decade  of 
its  existence.  It  is  a  pleasant  story  of  steady,  prosperous 
growth,  of  mutual  trust  and  affection,  of  harmony  and  good- 
will. And  just  here  it  may  be  said  that  this  church  has 
never  known  internal  strife  or  dissension.  That  is  a  blessed 
fact  of  its  history.  Unbroken  harmony  has  always  prevailed 
and  more  than  ordinary  social  fellowship. 
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The  steady  growth  of  church  and  Sunday-school  had, 
for  some  time,  been  demanding  ampler  accommodation. 
During  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Hutchins'  ministry,  the  needed 
improvements  were  made.  A  strip  of  land  west  of  the 
church  was  purchased,  and  a  large  chapel  built  on  the  rear 
of  this  lot.  Rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-school  occu- 
pied the  first  floor  of  this  chapel,  the  social  rooms  the  sec- 
ond floor.  By  this  transfer,  all  of  the  original  building  was 
made  into  one  auditorium.  The  choir  gallery,  too,  which 
had  been  the  south  end,  was  moved  to  its  proper  place  be- 
hind the  pulpit,  at  the  north  end.  The  entire  cost  of  these 
improvements  was  $22,000. 

In  March,  1872,  a  few  months  before  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Hutchins'  labors,  while  the  church  was  still  without  a 
pastor,  letters  were  granted  to  twenty-eight  members  to 
form  the  Second  or  High  Street  Congregational  Church, 
now  known  as  Plymouth.  This  eldest  daughter  of  the 
mother  church  reported  last  year  a  membership  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty- three,  larger  than  that  of  the  First  Church 
at  the  time  of  this  colonization.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago, 
was  for  several  years  pastor  of  this  Second  Congregational 
Church.  In  1882,  the  closing  year  of  Dr.  Hutchins'  minis- 
try, the  third  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city.  Twenty-four  members  of  the  First 
Church  received  letters  of  dismission  to  help  organize  this 
church  which  was  christened  "Eastwood."  It  reported  last 
year  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
It  was  during  Dr.  Hutchins'  term  of  service  that  the 
system  of  pew- renting  was  abolished  and  that  of  weekly 
offerings  substituted  as  means  of  raising  money  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  church.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  members  were  added  to  the  church  roll  during 
this  period. 

In  May,  1882,  very  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  people, 
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Dr.  Hutchins  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  Plymouth  Church, 
Minneapolis.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  church  and  so- 
ciety upon  his  departure,  bear  witness  to  the  deep  and  ten- 
der attachment  of  pastor  and  people  and  give  eloquent 
expression  to  their  recognition  of  "the  eminent  ability  and 
scholarly  attainments  which  have  rendered  him  so  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  clergyman,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Columbus 
and  of  the  State."  The  report  to  the  State  Association  for 
the  last  year  of  Dr.  Hutchins'  pastorate,  1882,  shows  a  mem- 
bership of  473,  the  sum  of  $2,420.90  for  various  benevo- 
lences, and  $3,400  for  church  and  society  expenses;  a  total 
of  $6,820.90. 

For  several  months  after  Dr.  Hutchins'  departure,  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Walter  Q.  Scott,  then  president 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Dr.  Scott  preached  some 
masterly  and  eloquent  sermons,  though  somewhat  inclined, 
when  winged  for  flight,  to  take  no  note  of  time,  even  by  its 
loss. 

In  November,  1882,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D., 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  called  to  the  vacant  pulpit.  Dr. 
Gladden  came  the  following  month,  though  he  was  not  in- 
stalled until  March,  1883.  From  this  point  the  story  of  the 
church  is  an  inspiring  one.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity.  Dr.  Gladden's 
position  in  the  world  of  Christian  thought  and  philosophy — 
as  a  Christian  Sociologist  whose  utterances  have  brought 
national  and  international  fame — would  indicate  what  must 
be  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual  and  material  advancement 
of  the  people.  "  Things  New  and  Old,"  "  Applied 
Christianity,"  "Tools  and  the  Man,"  "Burning  Ques- 
tions," "Who  Wrote  the  Bible?"  "Ruling  Ideas  of  the 
Present  Age,"  and  many  series  of  lectures,  afterwards  heard 
in  the  leading  cities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  were  first 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  people  of  the  First  Congregational 
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Church  of  Columbus.  At  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Gladden's 
pastorate,  the  church,  after  an  existence  of  thirty  years,  re- 
ported a  membership  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-four. 
January  1st,  1897,  the  number  had  reached  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  nine,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  mem- 
bers had  been  received.  During  the  first  decade  of  this  min- 
istry, from  1882  to  1892,  the  church  contributed  for  home 
expenses  and  the  various  benevolences,  the  sum  of  $161,798, 
a  yearly  average  of  $16,179.80.  The  contributions  for  the 
"four  succeeding  years,  1 892-1 896,  have  reached  very  nearly 
the  same  figure,  notwithstanding  the  financial  depression, 
and  the  death  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  liberal  supporter 
of  our  church,  Mr.  F.  C.  Sessions.  The  total  amount  con- 
tributed during  these  years  averages  a  little  more  than 
$15,000  a  year.  Of  the  fourteen  years  covered  by  these 
statistics,  the  first  ten  represent  a  period  of  remarkable 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  city.  But  the  church  more 
than  kept  pace  with  this.  The  population  increased  one 
hundred  per  cent;  Congregational  church  membership,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

When  Dr.  Gladden  came  to  Columbus  there  were  two 
other  English  speaking  Congregational  churches  in  the  city, 
that  were  alive,  and  one  that  was  practically  moribund. 
The  two  that  were  alive  are  to-day  in  a  greatly  improved 
condition;  each  has  a  new  and  adequate  building,  and  is 
practically  out  of  debt.  The  one  that  was  about  to  die,  has 
been  born  again,  and  is  as  thoroughly  alive  as  any  church  in 
the  city.  Three  new  Congregational  churches  have  been 
formed.  All  of  these  organizations  are  worshiping  in  edi- 
fices that  were  not  standing  in  1882.  Dr.  Gladden  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  Congregationalism  in  Columbus  as 
well  as  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  rapid  increase  of  membership  led,  in  1886,  to  a 
thorough   remodeling  of  the   church   building.      A  new  and 
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beautiful  stone  front  with  a  somewhat  imposing  tower,  the 
gift  of  one  member,  was  built.  The  west  wall  was  opened 
and  a  large  recess  for  choir  and  pulpit  constructed.  Large 
windows  of  cathedral  glass  were  set  in  the  north  and  south 
walls;  the  roof  was  opened  and  the  ceiling  lighted  from 
above.  The  sloping  floor  and  semi-circular  arrangement  oi 
seats  are  after  the  manner  of  an  ampitheatre,  making  every 
seat  in  the  auditorium  available.  The  entire  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing and  refurnishing,  including  a  new  organ,  and  the  very 
paving  stones  of  the  street,  was  about  $34,000.  The  old' 
auditorium  was  vacated  in  September,  1886,  the  new  audi- 
ence room  occupied  Easter  Sunday,  1887,  and  the  thor- 
oughly reconstructed  church,  rededicated  December  17, 
1887,  just  five  years  after  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Gladden's 
pastorate.  In  1890,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  connected  with  the  church,  led  to  a  complete  re- 
modeling of  the  chapel.  A  gallery  with  class-rooms  was 
built  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  with  corresponding  class- 
rooms beneath.  The  chapel  was  re-decorated  and  refur- 
nished. The  social  rooms,  on  the  third  floor  were  also 
re-constructed  and  rejuvenated.  The  cost  of  the  chapel 
improvements  was  about  $9,000. 

The  spiritual  activity  of  the  church  has  been  no  less 
gratifying  than  its  numerical  increase,  and  material  pros- 
perity. It  has  covered  a  wide  and  diversified  field.  The 
three  new  churches  formed  were  the  outgrowth  of  Sunday- 
schools  started  by  the  First  Church,  and  under  its  care  until 
the  helpless  years  of  infancy  were  over.  Now  they  are 
strong  and  salutary  social  forces  in  the  localities  where  they 
were  planted. 

The  Sunday-school  has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
church  as  an  important  factor  of  its  life.  The  home,  or 
morning,  school  is  but  a  small  part,  numerically,  of  this 
branch  of  work.      One  of  the  most  important  works  ever  un- 
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dertaken  was  the  formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bethel 
Sunday-school.  In  1889,  Dr.  Gladden  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  organize  a  Sunday-school  for  those  having  no  other 
church  connection;  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  compel  them  to  come  in.  Two  by  two,  like  the  apos- 
tles of  old,  the  people  canvassed  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
church — which  is  emphatically  a  down-town  church — visit- 
ing alleys  and  by-ways  and  tenement  houses.  One  enthusi- 
astic young  disciple  filled  his  pockets  with  candy  hoping  by 
a  liberal  distribution  of  sweets,  to  secure  the  coveted  promise 
for  the  coming  Sunday.  Another  seriously  suggested  that 
it  might  be  well  to  gather  his  recruits,  when  the  time  came, 
with  fife  and  drum,  but  relinquished  the  idea  when  it  was 
hinted  that  a  suit  for  infringement  of  patent  might  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  Salvation  Army.  The  school  opened  with  an 
attendance  of  about  two  hundred  and  with  a  good  corps  of 
officers  and  teachers,  none  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the 
morning  school.  This  school  meets  in  the  church  Sunday- 
school  rooms  in  the  afternoon.  Out  of  the  needs  of  this 
school  and  of  the  families  it  represents,  have  grown  a  sewing 
school,  a  cooking  school,  and  a  society  known  as  the 
"  Friend! v  Visitors  of  the  Poor" — a  band  of  women  of  the 
church,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  one  family  as  her 
especial  charge.  They  are  to  give  them  not  material  aid, 
but  friendship;  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  assist  them 
by  sympathy  and  counsel,  and  aid  them  in  procuring  work. 
The  Bethel  school  work  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
the  church. 

Considering  the  church  membership,  the  morning  school 
is  not  large.  But  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  home  school, 
and  of  the  mid-week  service  in  a  down-town  church,  with  a 
large  membership  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  city.  Young  children  cannot  be  sent  long 
distances   alone  and   it    is   not  possible,  in   many  cases,  for 
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parents  to  accompany  them.  The  parish  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Columbus  is  co-extensive  with  the 
area  of  the  city.  Another  branch  of  Sunday-school  work 
deserves  mention, — the  home  department.  This  brings  to 
the  doors  of  all  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Sunday-school,  the  opportunity  for  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  case  of  the  mountain  going  to 
Mahomet.  Sunday-school  quarterlies  and  enrolment  cards 
are  regularly  distributed  and  reports  called  for.  The  entire 
enrolment  in  the  three  departments  of  Sunday-school  work 
last  year  was  six  hundred. 

The  work  of  women  in  the  church  has  been  considered 
worthy  of  mention  from  the  days  of  Dorcas  to  the  present 
time.  The  First  Church  has  always  been  proud  of  the  work 
of  its  women.  They  have  always  taken  the  last  straw — 
occasionally  the  entire  bundle — from  the  camel's  back. 
There  are  now  two  societies  of  women; — the  Women's 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Women's  Benevolent  Society, 
common])-  known  as  the  Women's  Society.  This  latter  is 
really  a  Women's  Social  and  Financial  Union.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  the  first-named  society  does  little  in  the 
way  of  raising  money  for  missionary  puposes.  It  simply,  by 
essays  and  discussions  of  various  topics  concerning  the 
mission  work  of  the  world,  diffuses  information  and  culti- 
vates the  missionary  spirit.  It  looks  for  results  in  the  in- 
creased missionary  offerings  of  the  church.  If  the  money  is 
only  forthcoming,  what  matters  the  particular  channel 
through  which  it  flows?  The  other  society  looks  after  the 
social  interests  of  the  church  and  aids  financially  whenever 
and  wherever  needed.  It  is  a  saying  of  the  city  that  the 
women  of  the  First  Church  are  always  "up  to  something;" 
and  they  are  usually  successful — from  an  oyster  supper  to  a 
lecture  by  John  Fiske.  They  clung  to  the  church  fair  long 
after  Browning  clubs  and  sociological  societies  should  have 
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evoluted  it  out  of  existence;  but  their  "fairs"  were  a  sort 
of  gala  week  for  the  church,  and  really  beautiful  and  artistic 
entertainments,  and  they  were  remunerative. 

The  social  life  of  the  church  is  full  and  varied.  One  or 
two  features  deserve  a  word  of  notice, — the  annual  May 
Day  luncheon,  held  in  the  church  parlors,  which  are  turned 
into  veritable  bowers  of  beauty,  being  literally  hung  with 
boughs  and  blossoms.  The  New  Year's  reception  is  another 
permanent  feature.  The  women  of  the  church  keep  open 
house  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  that  day,  in  the 
church  parlors.  Those  who  call  register  their  names  in 
what  the  pastor  calls  his  "book  of  remembrance." 

It  is  something  of  an  anomaly  that  this  women's  so- 
ciety, which  is  not  known  as  a  missionary  society,  and  is 
connected  with  no  state  organization,  should  have  contrib- 
uted, for  years,  hundreds  of  dollars  annually  to  home 
missionary  work.  This  money  has  gone  directly  to  the 
young  and  partially  dependent  Congregational  churches  of 
the  city.  It  has  been  credited  to  the  home  missionary 
offering  of  the  church,  but  not  reported  to  any  organization 
of  women.  In  fact  this  women's  society  is  connected  with 
no  state  organization.  The  Women's  Missionary  Society 
is;  but  as  that  does  not  undertake  the  raising  of  money,  it 
is  plain  that  the  missionary  contributions  of  the  women  of 
this  church  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  state  organiza- 
tion. There  should  be  a  re-organization  of  these  local  socie- 
ties, or  they  should  sever  their  connection  with  the  state 
association  of  women.  Of  $1,238.15  credited  to  this  church 
on  the  books  of  the  Ohio  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
1896,  $600  was  the  contribution  of  this  Women's  Society. 
During  the  first  decade  of  Dr.  Gladden's  pastorate,  this  same 
society  contributed  to  church  work  $7,416,  an  average  of 
$741.90  for  each  year.     The  four  years  following  have  seen 
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this  average    considerably    increased.     Their    earnings    last 
year  were  over  $i,iOO. 

The  present  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
this  city  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  "Monica  Club,"  a  society 
of  young  women  organized  in  this  church,  some  years  ago. 
The  Columbus  Criminological  Society,  recently  organized 
for  the  study  of  crime  and  criminals,  is  also  the  fruit  of 
work  undertaken  by  one  of  numerous  committees  organized 
for  church  Avork,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  pastor.  This  particular  committee,  "On 
Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  has  grown  into  a  society  of  philan- 
thropic men  and  women,  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  study  the  condition  of  prisons  and  prisoners  es- 
pecially in  their  own  city. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  manv  kinds  of  work  undertaken 
by  the  people  of  this  church,  under  the  inspiration  and  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Gladden,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
Board  of  Work.  This  consists  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
societies  and  committees:  This  Board  of  Work  reports  at 
bi-monthly  meetings  which  take  the  place,  for  that  week,  of 
the  usual  mid-week  service.  Twenty-two  departments  of 
work  are  represented  by  this  board  of  officers  as  follows: 
Morning  Sunday-school,  Congregational  Bible  Class,  Bethel 
Sunday-school,  Home  Department  Sunday-school,  Women's 
Society,  Flower  Committee,  Sewing  School,  Women's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Men's  Sociable,  People's  Society,  Girls' 
Guild,  Boys'  Guild,  Friendly  Visitors  of  the  Poor,  Commit- 
tee on  Invitation  and  Welcome,  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  on 
Local  Charities,  on  Co-operation  Avith  other  Churches,  on 
Church  Finances,  on  Church  Benevolence,  on  Mid-week 
Service,  on  Records  and  Correspondence.  These  depart- 
ments of  work  explain  themselves.  There  are  probably  feAV 
churches  where  the  membership  is  as  large  and  the  work  as 
extensive,    where    an    assistant    pastor    is     not    employed. 
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There  is  crying  need  of  one  here.  Another  fact  is  empha- 
sized;— notwithstanding  Dr.  Gladden's  work  in  the  higher 
criticism,  and  his  elucidation  of  the  new  theology,  and 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  Christianize  the  relation  of  working- 
men  and  their  employers,  his  people  have  been  constantly 
reminded  that  the  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest,  and  ex- 
horted to  work  while  it  is  day.  Singularly  harmonious  and 
beautiful  have  been  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people  dur- 
ing this  association  of  fourteen  years.  Dr.  Gladden's  high 
thinking,  the  results  of  which  he  has  never  been  slow  to  dis- 
close, has  always  compelled  the  hearty  assent  of  his  people. 
They  rejoice  in  the  honorable  place  he  holds  in  the  world's 
regard,  and  in  the  part  he  takes  in  the  world's  work.  And 
they  rejoice  that  it  is  with  them  that  his  best  work  has  been 
done;  and  that  they  have  been  permitted  to  climb  with  him 
to  the  high  ground  he  has  so  bravely  occupied. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    PURITAN    CONFERENCE. 

BY  JOHN   W.  SEWARD,   OF   TALLMADGE,   REGISTER. 

[At  a  meeting  of  Puritan  Conference  at  Hudson,  April  24,  1894,  John 
W.  Seward,  Rev.  T.  E.  Monroe  and  Rev.  S.  D.  Gammed  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  conference  to  be  presented 
to  the  conference  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Ohio  Church  History  Soci- 
ety. In  April  of  the  year  following  the  history  was  read  and  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken: 

Believing  that  the  present  is  the  child  of  the  past,  and  that  our  vig- 
orous Christian  civilization  is  the  fruitage  of  the  stalwart  faith  and  earn- 
Christian  spirit  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  religious  and 
political  institutions; 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  all  efforts  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  founders  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  the  Northwest  Territory  through  such  organizations  as 
the  Ohio  Church  History  Society.] 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Western  Reserve  the  re- 
ligious element  of  the  population,  which  was  quite  promi- 
nent, was  mainly  either  Congregationalist  from  New  England 
or  else  Presbyterian  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
whose  differences  in  belief  were  mainly  in  regard  to  method 
of  church  government,  since  both  accepted  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  the  authoritative  compendium  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  fellowship  the 
two  denominations  strove  to  unite  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining Christian  worship,  by  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
Plan  of  Union.  Under  the  operation  of  this  plan  a  large 
part  of  the  early  churches  were  organized  as  Congregational 
in  government,  but  were  connected  with  presbyteries.  The 
pioneer  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society,  Joseph  Badger,  David  Bacon,  John  Seward, 
Harvey  Coe,  Simeon  Woodruff,  William  Hanford,  and  Caleb 
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Pitkin,  passed  much  of  their  time  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Puritan  Conference  and  organized  many  of  the  churches 
of  which  it  is  constituted.  Fifteen  were  organized  as  early 
as  1823;  Hudson,  1802;  Canfield,  1804;  Tallmadge  and 
Aurora,  1809;  Rootstown,  18 10;  Charlestown  and  Windham, 
1S11;  Mantua,  1812;  Nelson,  18 1 3;  Atwater  and  Richfield, 
18 18;  Kent,  1 8 19;  Ravenna  and  Twinsburg,  1822;  Edin- 
burg,  1823. 

Portage  Presbytery,  which  covered  most  of  the  territory 
now  embraced  by  the  conference,  was  for  many  years  the 
leading  presbytery  on  the  Reserve.  The  union  of  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches  was  very  distasteful  to 
many  on  both  sides  and  some  of  the  Congregational  churches 
soon  withdrew  from  presbytery  and  became  Independent. 
Thus,  in  1845,  there  were  found  in  Portage  and  Summit 
counties  twenty  Congregational  churches  connected  with 
presbytery,  eight  Independent  churches,  and  three  connected 
the  Western  Reserve  Association.  In  1852,  according  to 
the  Western  Reserve  Register,  there  were  in  these  counties 
eighteen  Congregational  churches  connected  with  presby- 
tery, fourteen  Independent  and  two  Welsh  Congregational 
churches.  Of  these  sixteen  are  now  members  of  Puritan 
Conference. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  some  bond  to  unite  these 
churches,  various  attempts  were  made  to  form  a  Consocia- 
tion of  both  for  those  connected  with  presbytery  and  those 
that  were  Independent.  Among  these  is  one  which  still  ex- 
ists in  several  copies  of  a  circular  dated  at  Hudson,  Novem- 
ber, 1 84 1  containing  no  names,  but  issued  by  a  "Commit- 
tee of  Convention."  Nothing  in  the  way  of  organization 
came  of  it,  but  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  circular 
(and  printed  upon  it)  has  such  historical  importance,  that 
though  so  lengthy,  and  relating  to  ideas  and  practices  long 
since  out  of  date  in  Congregational  circles,  it  is  given  entire, 
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together    with     the     introductory    paragraph     explanatory: 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council  recently  convened  at  Tall- 
madge,  a  Convention  of  Churches  was  held  in  Hudson  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
9th,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  acting  in  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Congregational  Consociation,  and  after  mature  deliberation  a 
Constitution  was  prepared  by  the  Convention,  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Churches  for  their  adoption;  and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  forward  this  constitution  to  the  Churches  named  in  the 
letter  of  the  Council,  and  also  to  invite  each  Church  which  shall  adopt 
the  Constitution,  to  convene  by  its  Pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  Constitution.     The  following  is  the  Constitution: 

Whereas,  several  of  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
tery of  Portage  have  desired  a  Congregational  Consociation,  and  Pres- 
bytery have  acknowledged  their  right  and  privilege  to  do  so;  and 
whereas  the  independent  Churches  within  the  counties  of  Portage  and 
Summit  have  expressed  the  same  desire — therefore,  in  order  to  secure 
the  important  advantages  which  it  is  believed  may  be  derived  from  the 
Consociation  of  Churches,  such  as  for  a  long  time  existed  in  Connecticut, 
the  following  Constitution  for  a  Consociation  is  adopted: 

Art  I.  This  Consociation  shall  consist  of  the  Churches  in  the 
counties  of  Portage  and  Summit  which  at  any  time  may  or  shall  adopt 
this  Constitution,  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Churches  thus  consociated,  do  maintain  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gos- 
pel,— each  Church  to  be  represented  in  the  Consociation  by  its  Pastor 
and  one  delegate. 

II.  Each  Church  may  adopt  its  own  Articles  of  Faith  and  Cove- 
nant, but  whenever  any  Church  wishes  to  unite  with  this  Consociation, 
or  whenever  any  Church  already  in  connection  with  it,  shall  alter  its 
Articles  of  Faith  or  Covenant,  it  is  the  right  and  shall  be  the  duty  of 
this  Consociation  to  satisfy  itself  in  regard  to  the  Scriptural  correctness 
of  its  faith  and  covenant.  It  being  understood  that  the  articles  of  Faith 
and  Covenant  adopted  by  the  consociated  churches  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Litchfield  county  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  June  3,  1828,  or  the 
Articles  and  Covenant  of  the  Presbytery  of  Portage,  adopted  April, 
1835,  are,  for  substance  of  doctrine,  the  basis  of  this  Consociation. 

III.  This  Consociation  is  a  Standing  Council  of  Chui'ches,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  promote  fellowship  among  themselves,  to  ordain,  in- 
stall, and  dismiss  Pastors,  and  to  render  to  each  other  all  such  assistance 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  may  be  requiste, — always  making  the  word 
of  God  the  only  infallible  standard  of  judgment  and  rule  of  action. 

IV.  While  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  each  Church  to  choose  its  own 
officers,  admit  and  discipline  its  members,  and  manage  its  own  prudential 
concerns,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Consociation  to  judge  respect- 
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ing  the  faith  and  order  of  each  Church  in  its  connection,  and  to  exclude 
any  which  in  itS2Judgment  may  fail  to  maintain  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  gospel. 

V.  If  a  Church  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  heresy  or  scandal,  an 
aggrieved  brother,  after  having  made  all  proper  exertions  to  have  a 
Church  meeting  regularly  convened  and  to  lay  before  the  Church  their 
apprehended  errors  or  misconduct,  and  having  failed  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion— or  if  the  Church  refuse  to  meet  and  hear  the  complaint  of  the 
aggrieved  brother,  he  may,  in  conjunction  with  some  Pastor  belonging 
to  this  Consociation,  bring  his  complaint  to  this  Consociation,  which 
shall  have  the  right  to  cite  the  Church  to  appear  before  them  to  answer 
to  the  complaint,  and  to  hear,  judge  and  determine  thereupon. 

VI.  If  a  Pastor  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  heresy  or  scandal,  an 
aggrieved  brother,  after  having  taken  the  previous  steps  required  in  the 
iSth  chapter  of  Matthew  without  satisfaction,  may,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Pastor  belonging  to  the  Consociation,  bring  his  complaint  to  the 
Consociation,  which  shall  have  the  right  to  cite  him  to  appear  before 
them  to  answer  to  the  complaint,  and  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation; — 
and  in  such  a  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Consociation  officially  to 
inform  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  sustains  a  ministerial  relation 
of  this  decision  and  the  grounds  of  it. 

VII.  No  judicial  power  other  than  that  which  is  specified  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  shall  be  exercised  by  this  Consociation,  except  in 
cases  which  may  be  explicitly  submitted  for  its  final  adjudication  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned. 

VIII.  While  the  right  of  ultimate  decision  in  respect  to  its  mem- 
bers is  vested  in  the  Church  alone,  and  no  case  of  discipline  of  a  mem- 
ber shall  be  brought  before  this  Consociation  until  the  Church  shall 
have  investigated  and  decided  the  same,  yet  if  any  member  feels  ag- 
grieved by  any  disciplinary  act  of  the  Church,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  upon  application  of  the  aggrieved  member  to  unite  with  him 
in  referring  the  case  to  the  Consociation  for  their  review,  advice,  or 
final  decision,  according  to  the  agreement  of  parties; — and,  if  the  church 
refuse  to  peform  their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  aggrieved  member  may 
bring  his  case  directly  to  the  Consociation. 

IX.  In  cases  of  difficulty  arising  betweeen  a  church  and  its  Pastor,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties,  on  application  of  either,  mutually  to  sub- 
mit their  difficulties  to  the  Consociation.  If  either  party  refuse  to  perform 
this  duty,  the  other  party  may  bring  the  case  directly  to  the  Consociation, 
which  shall  hear  and  determine  the  same  as  it  shall  deem  proper, 

X.  No  complaint  against  a  Church  or  Pastor  shall  be  considered  as 
regulariy  brought  before  this  Consociation,  unless  a  notice  of  the  same 
and  of  the  time  and  place  of  presenting  it  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
party  complained  of,  at  least  ten  days. 
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XI.  If  any  Pastor  shall  be  installed  over  any  consociated  Church, 
by  any  other  body  than  this  Consociation,  he  shall  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  except  by  a  vote  of  the  body. 

XII.  In  all  cases  mutually  submitted  to  the  Consociation  for  final 
decision,  their  decision  shall  be  considered  binding  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  a  refusal  to  abide  thereby  shall  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
exclusion  from  our  connection.  But  a  refusal  to  abide  by  any  advisory 
opinion  shall  not  be  considered  disorderly,  unless  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  or  the  manner  of  the  refusal  be  such  as  to  manifest  a 
disregard  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel. 

XIII.  Any  Church  may  withdraw  from  this  Consociation  by  giving 
six  months  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  provided,  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Consociation  they  maintain  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel. 

XV.  Special  meetings  of  the  Consociation  may  be  convened  in  the 
following  ways: 

i.  Any  Church  may,  by  its  letters  missive,  convene  the  Consocia- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Pastor  installed  over  them. 

2.  Any  Church  and  their  Pastor  may,  by  their  joint  letter,  convene 
the  Consociation  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  dissolution  of  the  relation 
between  them. 

3.  Upon  any  application,  signed  by  five  individuals,  members  of 
Churches  in  this  connection,  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Consociation,  or,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  Register;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Consociation  by  addressing  a  circular  to  each  Church,  stating  the  time, 
place,  and  object  of  assembling. 

XVI.  In  all  meetings  of  this  Consociation,  when  there  is  no  special 
business  depending,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  attend  to  abstract  questions 
of  Church  discipline,  matters  of  conscience,  and  questions  tending  to  re- 
ligious edification. 

XVIII.  In  all  acts  of  this  Consociation  nothing  shall  be  considered 
a  vote  of  the  body  unless  a  majority  of  the  Pastors,  and  also  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  concur  in  the  vote,  provided  any  member  request  it. 

Should  you  adopt  the  foregoing  Constitution,  you  are  hereby  invited 
to  meet,  by  your  Pastor  and  delegate,  in  the  Congregational  meeting 
house  in  Tallmadge,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  day  of  December  next,  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Consociation  by  electing 
its  officers,  and  of  doing  such  other  business  as  the  Constitution  directs. 

Connecticut  ideas  and  ecclesiastical  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding are  very  conspicuous  in  these  paragraphs.  The  con- 
sociation itself  was  but  a  modified  form  of  presbytery. 
Evidently  the  fathers  of  the  Reserve  were  not  so  enamored 
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of  ecclesiastical  liberty  as  to  hesitate  about  setting  up  church 
authority  and  institute  church  courts  in  order  to  hold  the 
saints  back  from  looseness  and  irregularities,  and  to  punish 
the  negligent  and  criminal  by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  even 
to  excommunication. 

Some  of  the  ministers  of  Portage  and  Summit  counties 
who  were  not  connected  with  presbytery  formed  themselves 
into  Puritan  Association  in  1852.  In  the  Ohio  Observer  of 
April  27,  1853,  appeared  this  call  for  a  convention: 

The  undersigned  invite  the  Congregational  churches  in  Portage  and 
Summit  counties  and  the  vicinity  in  sympathy  with  the  confession  of 
faith  of  the  Puritan  Association,  and  disconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  to  meet  by  delegates  (each  church  sending  two)  at  the  lecture  room 
of  the   Congregational    Church  in  Cuyahoga   Falls  on  the  first   day  of 

May,  1853. 

John  C.  Hart,  Wm,  Dempsey, 

N.  P.  Baily,  F.  L.  Fuller, 

S.  P.  Leads.  Jos.  S.  Graves. 

To  this  call  the  following  churches  responded:  Edin- 
burg,  Freedom,  Franklin,  Rootstown,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and 
Richfield.  On  motion  it  was  voted  that  "The  Confession 
of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Puritan  Association  be  adopted  as 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Conference,"  and  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  of  the  kind  now  almost  universal.  That 
confession  is  reproduced,  as  showing  on  what  strong  theo- 
logical meat  the  fathers  were  fed,  as  well  as  to  recall  how 
careful  they  were  to  fence  out  heresy  and  to  maintain  the 
faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 

Art.  I.  There  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness, 
and  truth;  subsisting  in  three  persons,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
the  same  in  essence  and  equal  in  every  divine  perfection. 

II.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  and  are  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

III.  God  hath  foreordained  and  worketh  all  things  according  to  his 
eternal  purpose  and  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 
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IV.  God  executes  his  purpose  in  the  work  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  his  own  glory  and  the  highest  good  of 
the  moral  system,  and  yet  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  free  moral 
agency  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 

V.  Our  first  parents  were  created  holy,  and  by  voluntary  trans- 
gression became  sinners,  justly  exposed  to  eternal  punishment. 

VI.  In  consequence  of  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  all 
their  posterity  became  sinners  and  are  in  their  natural  unregenerate 
state  totally  sinful  and  by  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  eternal  death. 

VII.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both  God  and  man  in  one  per- 
son, has  by  his  sufferings  and  death  made  a  complete  atonement  for  all 
mankind  and  thereby  laid  a  foundation  for  a  free  and  full  pardon,  which 
is  made  indiscriminately  to  all  on  the  condition  of  repentance  for  sin  and 
faith  in  Christ. 

VIII.  Mankind  in  their  natural  state  universally  reject  the  offers  of 
salvation,  performing  nothing  acceptable  to  God  until  renewed  by  the 
special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  in  order  to  salvation 
must  be  born  again. 

IX.  God  has,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  given  to  Christ  a  part 
of  mankind,  who  were  from  all  eternity  predestinated  to  be  holy  and  to 
be  heirs  of  eternal  glory,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  renews 
them  after  his  own  moral  image,  and  causes  them  to  persevere  in  holy 
obedience  unto  the  end. 

X.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  his  people,  governing  all  things 
for  their  good,  and  by  virtue  of  his  atonement  as  the  only  meritorious 
cause  procures  their  justification,  adoption  and  eternal  salvation. 

XI.  A  Church  is  a  congregation  of  Christians  professing  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  and  joined  in  covenant  for  ordinary  com- 
munion in  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  invested  with  power  to  choose 
its  own  officers,  to  admit  members,  and  to  exercise  government  and  dis- 
cipline according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

XII.  Christ  has  appointed  two  sacraments  to  be  observed  in  the 
Church:  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  latter  to  be  administered 
to  believers  in  Christ  who  give  credible  evidence  of  piety,  the  former  to 
them  and  their  children. 

XIII.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  is  to 
be  sanctified  by  a  holy  resting  all  the  day,  even  from  such  worldly  em- 
ployments as  are  lawful  on  other  days,  and  spending  the  whole  time  in 
the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship  except  so  much  as  is 
to  be  taken  up  in  works  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

XIV.  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfectly 
holy,  and  immediately  taken  to  glory.  At  the  end  of  the  world  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a  final  judgment  of  all  mankind" 
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when  the  saints  shall  be  publicly  acquitted  by  Christ  the  Judge  and  ad- 
mitted to  endless  life  and  glory,  and  those  who  have  continued  in  their 
sins  shall  be  doomed  to  endless  punishment. 

The  constitution  and  confession  of  faith  were  signed  by  delegates 
from  the  following  named  churches  before  the  end  of  the  decade: 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Akron,  Edinburg,  Rootstown,  Aurora,  Freedom, 
Richfield,  Ravenna,  Randolph,  Nelson,  Franklin  Mills  (now  Kent). 
Since  i860  twenty  additional  churches  have  been  received. 

At  the  meeting  of  conference  in  Akron,  May  31,  1854, 
delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Ohio  State  Congre- 
gational Conference  with  authority  to  sign  its  constitution 
and  confession  of  faith.  At  the  October  meeting  in  Edin- 
burg, conference  listened  to  three  sermons  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  although  many  things  in  the  moral  world  look 
dark,  we  see  encouraging  evidence  that  God  is  causing  all  events  to 
conspire  to  his  glory  and  the  salvation  of  our  race. 

2.  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  action  taken  by  the  American  Board 
at  its  late  meeting  at  Hartford  in  regard  to  the  Choctaw  Mission  and  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  express  our  hope  that  its  future  course  in  all  re- 
spects will  be  such  as  all  good  men  will  approve. 

3.  That  we  express  our  undiminished  confidence  in  the  American 
Missionary  Association  and  trust  that  it  and  the  American  Board  will  go 
forward  as  sister  institutions  in  the  good  work,  till  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
shall  be  preached  to  every  creature. 

4.  That  we  are  gratified  that  the  friends  of  freedom  are  doing  such 
a  commendable  work  in  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  with  men  who  will  as  we  hope  establish  free  in- 
stitutions and  righteous  government  in  that  great  and  goodly  land. 

5.  That  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  train  up  faithful  young  men  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  wants  of  the 
world. 

6.  That  we  will  labor  and  pray  for  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  in  all  churches,  believing  that  if  men  become  true  Christians, 
they  will  be  substantially  right  on  other  subjects  and  ready  for  every 
good  work. 

May  31,  1855,  at  Freedom,  the  following  resolutions  on 

the  subject  of  slavery  were  passed: 

Whereas,  Slavery  has  its  origin  and  continuance  in  violence  and 
wrong,  and  whereas  by  means  of  social   intercourse,  political  associa- 
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tions,  business  associations  and  religious  connections  it  extends  a  cor- 
rupting influence,  blinds  the  mind  and  obliterates  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.     Therefore 

Resolved,  ist.  That  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  its  advocates 
should  seek  to  extend  and  perpetuate  it  by  violence  and  wrong,  as  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  and  the  violent  proceedings  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  instruct  the  people  in  respect 
to  the  moral  quality  of  slavery  and  their  duty  in  respect  to  it. 

3d. .  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people  to  contend  against  it 
in  order  to  prevent  its  further  extension  and  to  procure  its  abolition 
where  it  now  exists  by  all  right  means  and  at  all  hazards. 

At  the  same  meeting  after  a  discussion  of  the  condition 
of  the  feeble  and  destitute  churches  in  connection  with  con- 
ference it  was  voted  that  ministers  volunteer  their  services 
to  perform  missionary  labor  provided  their  churches  consent 
to  this  arrangement.  Rev.  J.  C.  Hart  volunteered  two  Sab- 
baths, Rev.  H.  Smith  and  Rev.  M.  P.  Baily  each  for  one, 
Rev.  W.  Potter  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Graves,  conditionally.  Re- 
solved that  Rev.  M.  P.  Baily  be  a  committee  to  superintend 
Home  Missionary  operations  for  the  supply  of  feeble 
churches.  At  the  meeting  May,  1856,  in  Randolph,  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  a  like  committee  from  Portage  Presbytery  for  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  feeble  churches  in  the  counties  of  Portage 
and  Summit  by  employing  a  minister  to  labor  with  them, 
his  support  to  be  paid  from  the  regular  collections  taken  for 
home  missions,  the  balance  of  such  collection  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  At  this  time 
the  Presbyterian  churches  were  supporters  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

At  this  meeting  the  church  of  Middleburg  desired  to 
unite  with  the  conference  if  they  could  do  so  while  rejecting 
the  ninth  article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  modera- 
tor was  instructed  to  state  to  the  church  the  desire  this  con- 
ference feels  to  have  them  meet  with  us  and  co-operate  with 
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us  so  far  as  they  can  without  uniting  with  conference.  At 
the  meeting  November,  1856,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  act  with  a  committee  from  other  bodies  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  education.  In  September,  1857,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  a  committee  from 
Portage  Presbytery  to  make  arrangements  for  visiting  the 
churches  within  the  bounds  of  conference,  and  two  ministers 
were  designated  to  visit  each  church  in  conference  and  pres- 
bytery and  a  date  set  for  the  visitation.  June,  1858,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  American  Tract  Society  at  New  York  at  its  last 
meeting  approved  of  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  in  refusing 
to  issue  any  publication  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  if  issued  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1857.     Therefore 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  hereby  bear  our  decided  testimony  against 
the  approval  of  said  action  of  the  executive  committee  and  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  withold  our  contributions  to  the  funds  of  said  society  so  long 
as  it  maintains  its  present  position  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  our 
country. 

2.  That  we  are  waiting  to  co-operate  with  others  in  forming  a 
Northern  Ohio  Book  and  Tract  Society. 

In  September  of  the  next  year  four  of  the  ministers 
volunteered  to  each  supply  the  church  in  Charlestown  one 
Sabbath,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  ministers 
volunteer  to  supply  vacant  feeble  churches  from  one  to  four 
Sabbaths  during  the  year.  April,  1859,  the  conference  at  Hud- 
son took  a  recess  to  attend  preaching  in  the  college  chapel 
before  Portage  Presbytery,  and  in  the  evening. the  conference 
and  presbytery  held  a  joint  session  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  "How  shall  the  moral  influence  of  our  churches 
be  made  more  effectual  in  winning  men  to  Christ?"  And 
the  next  morning  spent  an  hour  in  devotional  exercises  in 
union  with  presbytery.  June,  1 861,  the  following  was 
offered : 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  feels  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  the 
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success  of  the  principles  for  which  oui  government  is  contending  and  that 
we  recommend  our  rulers  as  special  subjects  of  prayer  that  they  may 
see  the  leadings  of  Providence  in  this  matter  and  not  shrink  from  the 
issue  the  destruction  of  slavery. 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction and  right  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  and  the 
hour  being  too  late  for  protracted  discussion,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  but  the  conference  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  churches  to  make  special  re- 
membrance in  their  weekly  prayer-meetings  for  such  of  their  number  as 
are  now  in  camp  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for  their  country's  good. 

In  October,  1861,  a  resolution  was  passed  endorsing 
the  American  Tract  Society  and  urging  the  churches  to 
take  a  personal  part  in  statedly  supplying  the  destitute 
within  their  bounds  with  religious  matter  and  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  society.      It  was  also 

Resolved,  That  Puritan  Conference  be  and  is  hereby  constituted  an 
agency  for  foreign  missions  to  secure  a  collection  annually  from  every 
church  connected  with  conference.  2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
church  to  fix  some  time  for  taking  a  collection  in  aid  of  this  cause  and 
when  made  to  forward  the  same  to  the  authorized  treasurer  or  agent, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  same  and  to  report  their  doings  to  the  secretary 
appointed  by  this  body. 

October,  1864,  committees  on  benevolent  contributions 
recommended  that  monthly  collections  be  taken  for  the 
various  objects  and  suggested  the  following  order,  with  di- 
rections how  the  collections  should  be  taken: 

January,  American  Bible  Society;  February,  American  Tract  So- 
ciety; March  and  August,  Foreign  Missions;  April  and  September, 
Home  Missions;  May,  Education  Society;  June,  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union;  July,  The  Bethel  Cause;  October,  Sunday-schools;  No- 
vember, The  Poor;  December,  Church  Communion. 

May,  1867,  it  was  reported  that  eight  churches  had 
contributed  $748.97  to  foreign  missions.  May,  1868,  a 
brief  time  was  spent  in  prayer  for  the  Republican  conven- 
tion     in    Chicago    that     nominated     General     Grant.       At 
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the  annual  meeting  in  1869,  Rev.  Lysander  Kelsey,  state 
secretary  for  home  missions,  stated  that  Puritan  Conference 
was  the  most  prompt  of  the  conferences  in  regard  to  collec- 
tions. At  the  meeting  in  Akron,  October  of  that  year,  the 
first  female  delegate  is  reported,  Miss  Lucia  Demming  from 
Cuyahoga  Falls.     The  following  was  adopted: 

"  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  the  sisters  of  the  church  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  social  prayer  and  con- 
ference meetings,  in  prayer  and  remarks  as  well  as  in  singing,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  scriptures  to  discountenance  or  discourage  such  a  practice 
and  especially  as  Providence  has  impressively  set  his  seal  of  approba- 
tion to  it  where  it  has  prevailed." 

The  word  "allowed"  was  afterward  changed  to  "en- 
courage." Notwithstanding  this  resolution  it  was  some 
years  before  any  more  female  delegates  were  reported. 

The  meeting  October,  1870,  was  of  a  memorial  charac- 
ter in  consideration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.  President  J.  M.  Sturtevant  delivered  a  me- 
morial address  and  A.  B.  Berry,  Esq.,  an  address  on  "The 
influence  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  on  our  civil  institutions." 
In  May,  1871,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  that  we  approve  of  the  effort  to  form  a  Triennial  National 
Council  of  Congregational  churches,  provided  no  ecclesiastical  control 
and  government  over  the  local  churches  shall  ever  be  delegated  to  it  or 
assumed  by  it. 

Resolved,  2.  That  delegates  be  now  chosen  to  attend  the  meeting 
to  be  held  this  year  as  the  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee 
appointed  at  Boston  last  December. 

A  year  later  the  home  missionary  work  within  the 
bounds  of  conference  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  three,  who  were  at  each  session  to  hear  the  statements  of 
the  missionary  churches  within  conference  bounds,  decide  as 
near  as  may  be  on  the  amount  of  aid  each  should  receive, 
and  carry  out  measures  to  secure  full  and  systematic  collec- 
tions in  every  church.  It  was  also  voted  to  recommend 
the  formation  of  a  state  home  missionary  society. 
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October,  1875,  Rev.  A.  O.  Barrows  introduced  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  Puritan  Association  to  transfer  to 
Puritan  Conference  all  matters  affecting  ministerial  standing, 
which,  under  the  rules,  was  laid  over  to  the  next  meeting. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  minutes  of  any  action,  but  at 
that  meeting  the  credentials  of  Rev.  T.  E.  Monroe  were 
presented  and  accepted.  At  this  same  session  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  was  instructed  to  provide  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  The  next  May  that 
society  occupied  an  hour  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  conference  has  listened  with  profit  and  delight  to  the 
interesting  exercises  and  believes  it  desirable  that  this  society  meet  with 
us  at  each  regular  meeting  of  conferences. 

Resolved,  Also,  that  the  hour  from  3  to  4  p.  m.  be  set  apart  to  a  ser- 
vice under  their  committee. 

April,  1877,  conference  recommended  that  unfermented 
wine  be  used  at  communion  service  by  the  churches.  The 
next  April  it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sentiment  of  this  conference  that  whenever 
the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  with  us,  or  in- 
vite us  to  meet  with  them,  we  shall  be  happy  to  appoint  an  hour. 

Later  the  moderator  presented  the  following  action  of 
the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society: 

Resolved,  That  instead  of  occupying  a  specified  length  of  time  the 
ladies  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  give  to  the  conference  any 
matters  of  interest  which  they  may  have  to  communicate. 

At  the  same  session  it  was  voted  that  hereafter  the 
sermon  be  omitted,  except  when  the  church  with  which  the 
meeting  is  to  be  held  request  it  and  select  the  preacher. 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  minutes  that  the  sermon 
was  ever  omitted.  October,  1879,  it  was  voted  that  a  mis- 
sionary mass  meeting  be  solicited  within  the  bounds  of  the 
conference  at  Ravenna,  November  25,  provided  there  can  be 
reasonable    assurance    that    the    secretaries    of   the    boards 
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would  be  present.  September,  18S0,  a  collection  was  taken 
up  to  aid  the  fund  for  disabled  ministers,  which  collection 
has  been  repeated  at  each  session  to  the  present  time.  A 
memorial  was  read  from  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  the  following  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  believing  that  the  liquor  traffic  and  its  results  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  in  every  land, 
we  endorse  most  cordially  the  movement  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
.Temperance  Union  to  secure  a  permanent  place  in  the  week  of  prayer, 
and  we  as  representatives  of  the  churches  will  aim  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  this  endeavor  in  our  respective  churches. 

September,  1881,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  holding  from  time  to  time  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  conventions  of  the  Sunday-school  workers  of  the 
conference,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  for  and  call  such 
a  convention. 

April,  1882,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  sympathizes  with  the  church  in  Cuya- 
hoga Falls  in  the  affliction  from  the  Sabbath-breaking  picnics,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  influence  to  prevent  our  churches  and  Sun- 
day-schools from  visiting  those  grounds  where  Sabbath  picnics  are  per- 
mitted. 

The  following  action  was  also  taken: 

Whereas,  Recent  action  of  the  legislature  has  precipitated  the 
conflict  with  the  liquor  and  Sabbath-breaking  interests  as  never  before 
in  this  state,  and 

Whereas,  Those  interests  are  banding  themselves  firmly  together 
for  the  fight,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  and  will  show  undying  hostility  to  the 
secularization  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  traffic  in  strong  drink.  We  ap- 
prove the  Smith  Bill  in  particular.  We  thank  our  legislature  for  its 
passage  and  we  pledge  ouselves  to  encourage  its  thorough  execution 
together  with  that  of  all  other  wise  legislation  bearing  on  these  subjects. 

September,  1883,  in  view  of  the  constitutional   amend- 
ment to  be  voted   upon   at  the  approaching  election,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Puritan  Conference  in  the  crisis  of  the  temperance 
agitation  in  our  state  affirms  its  conviction  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  an 
unmitigated  evil  and  has  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  law,  has  no  rights 
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to  be  conserved  or  respected.  We  recognize  the  honest  difference  of 
opinion  widely  existing  among  Christian  people  as  to  the  wisest  means  of 
confronting  this  public  enemy,  but  counsel  unanimity  of  action  in  seek- 
ing to  carry  the  prohibitory  a?}ietid?nent  in  this  state  as  now  the  only 
means  of  securing  and  maintaining  a  bold  and  united  front. 

April,  1885,  the  conference  adopted  the  doctrinal  ba- 
sis of  the  State  Association  with  the  following  proviso: 
"That  ministers  and  members  shall,  upon  their  reception, 
subscribe  to  that  basis  or  explain  their  doctrinal  status  to. 
the  satisfaction  of  the  conference."  At  this  meeting  the 
committee  on  finance  called  attention  to  the  indebtedness  of 
conference  to  the  State  Association  of  $59,  and  recom- 
mended that  conference  protest  against  so  heavy  taxation. 
It  was  voted  that  the  register  be  authorized  to  include  in 
Puritan  Conference  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  churches  the 
cost  of  one  copy  of  the  Year  Book  for  each  church  and  ex- 
plain to  the  Association  the  views  of  this  conference  on  this 
subject. 

In  April,  1886,  the  question   of  the  assessment  of  the 

State  Association  came  up  and  a  committee  was  appointed 

to  consult  with   the  treasurer  of  the  body  and  to  adjust  it 

equitably  and  finally.     This  committee  reported  at  the  next 

session  and  it  was  voted  that  the  register  be  instructed  to 

assess  one  third  of  the  arrearages  each  year  for  three  years. 

It  was  also 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  Providence  has 
opened  the  way  to  the  reviving  of  the  Copley  Congregational  Church 
and  that  we  request  our  state  home  missionary  secretary  to  visit  that 
church  and  the  neighboring  church  of  Wadsworth  with  a  view  to  a  union 
in  one  pastoral  relation  and  if  he  finds  suitable  encouragment  to  re- 
quest from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  such  aid  as  shall  be 
needed  for  this  work. 

W.  A.  Duncan,  the  newly  appointed  field  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday-school  Society,  was  present  and 
presented  the  claims  and  work  of  that  society,  after  which  it 
was    voted    that   "the    conference    cordially    greet    Brother 
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Duncan,  we  are  glad  of  his  appointment  and  confident  that 
his  work  will  tell  for  good."  We  also  put  on  record  our  de- 
sire that  every  Sunday-school  of  this  conference  should  use 
the  helps  of  the  Publishing  Society  and  bear  a  share  in  its 
missionary  work.  September,  1887,  it  was  voted  that  we 
sanction  the  raising  for  home  missions  to  the  amount  of 
one  dollar  per  member  as  the  object  aimed  at.  In  endors- 
ing the  treasurer's  report  the  finance  committee  reported: 

I.  That  we  felicitate  Puritan  Conference  on  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  being  out  of  debt.  II.  That  the  churches  in  arrears  should  pay- 
up  all  assessments,  that  our  honor  and  good  name  may  be  maintained. 
III.  That  such  measures  be  taken  as  seem  expedient  to  provide  for  a 
Sunday-school  session  as  a  regular  part  of  the  program  at  the  fall  ses- 
sions.    These  recommendations  were  adopted. 

April  30,  1889,  conference  spent  the  first  forty-five 
minutes  in  devotional  exercises  in  accordance  with  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  recommending  that  the  30th  of 
April  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  after  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  teaching  morality  from  the  Bible  in 
our  common  schools,  the  following  was  voted: 

Whereas,  In  a  Republic  the  foundation  of  justice  and  equity  must 
pre-eminently  be  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and 

Whereas,  The  history  of  nations  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  world  demonstrate  that  the  highest  regard  for  law  and 
virtue  is  found  among  those  states  and  individuals  where  the  moral  sense 
is  instructed  by  the  authority  of  the  open  Bible,  Therefore,  the  mem- 
bers of  Puritan  Conference  desire  to  express  their  conviction  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  state  to  insure  the  training  of  the  moral  sense  of  our 
children  in  the  public  schools  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  such  moral  instruction  be  founded  on  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the 
authority  of  God. 

April,  1890,  the  conference  convened  at  Steubenville 
on  Friday,  the  25th,  and  held  over  Sunday.  At  the  Sep- 
tember meeting,  Mrs.  Woodbridge  presented  a  petition  of 
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the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  home,  addressed  to  the  governments  of  the  world. 
The  conference  having  heard  the  same  voted  that  it  be  re- 
ceived and  its  approval  signified  as  requested  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  moderator  and  register. 

In  April,  1891,  a  resolution  respecting  the  Sabbath  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  was  passed,  expressing  the  hope 
and  desire  of  the  members  of  the  conference  that  the  excel- 
lent precedent  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  of  closing 
the  gates  all  day  Sunday  will  be  followed  at  Chicago  in 
1892.  At  the  September  meeting,  the  question  of  a  change 
of  bounds  was  brought  before  the  conference  by  a  memorial 
from  the  State  Association  recommending  that  either  Trum- 
bull and  Mahoning  Conference  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  churches  from  Puritan  Conference,  or  that  Trumbull 
and  Mahoning  be  dissolved  and  those  churches  belonging  to 
it  which  were  most  contiguous  to  Puritan  be  added  to  it.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Trumbull 
and  Mahoning  Conference,  conduct  correspondence  and  de- 
cide what  action  to  be  taken. 

At  the  next  meeting  this  committeee  reported  that 
Trumbull  and  Mahoning  Conference  should  disband.  At 
this  session  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  does  not  favor  the  tendency  prevail- 
ing in  some  denominations  to  denominationalize  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor.  We  further  do  not  favor  the  formation  of 
a  conference  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  believing  that  unions  embrac- 
ing Endeavorers  of  ail  denominations  in  the  country  to  be  the  better  plan; 
also  that  the  members  of  Puritan  Conference  endorse  the  action  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  declining  longer  to  accept  the  gov- 
ernment appropriation,  and  that  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  the  loss  good. 

The  churches  of  the  conference  have  suffered  from  the 
tide  that  is  setting  so  strong  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
Not  only  are  our  most  promising  young  men  flocking  to  the 
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city  to  try  their  fortune,  but  the  pastors  of  our  country 
churches  are  caught  by  the  current  and  taken  to  the  city. 
Within  six  years  five  of  our  pastors  have  been  called  to  the 
charge  of  churches  in  Cleveland. 


EARLY  ANNALS  OF  THE  OBERLIN  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  D.  L.  LEONARD,  OF  OBERLIN. 

WHILE  phenomenal  features  abound  at  almost  every 
point  in  the  early  history  of  this  community  and  this  insti- 
tution, perhaps  nowhere  else  are  the  characteristic  outlines 
more  strange  and  out  of  all  analogy  than  in  connection  with 
the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  side  of  tilings.  Thus  at  the 
very  outset  tacts  like  these  present  themselves.  The  society 
antedated  the  church  by  several  months,  and  also  for  nearly 
a  decade  led  a  career  well  nigh  separate  and  distinct  from  its 
sister  organization,  with  next  to  no  cooperation  or  even 
conjunction  between  them.  Besides  it  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  itself  satisfactorily  organized  and  its 
machinery  in  running  order.  But,  most  of  all,  startling 
idiosyncracies  appear  in  the  fact  that  immediately,  and  for 
several  years,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  its 
energies  were  mainly  expended  upon  tasks  commonly  con- 
sidered wholly  unecclesiastical  and  secular.  For  various 
reasons  it  is  plainly  proper  to  keep  the  history  of  the  two 
bodies  distinct  through  the  first  years,  and  to  present  first 
the  doings  of  the  business  organization. 

It  was  late  in  February  of  1834,  that  Mr.  Shipherd  se- 
cured from  the  legislature  an  act  incorporating  the  Oberlin 
Society  as  "a  body  politic  and  corporate,"  upon  the  petition 
of  twenty-nine  of  the  colonists,  among  other  things  author- 
izing it  "to  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  property  real  and  per- 
sonal, provided  that  the  annual  income  of  said  property 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000."  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
in  March,  and  April  2  a  constitution  was  adopted,     Of  this 
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nothing  need  be  quoted  except  the   opening  sentences   so 
preposterous  and  utterly  sophomoric,  which  augur  ill  for  the 
infant  enterprise,  but  happily  stand  all  alone  in  Oberlin  his- 
tory:     "Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Oberlin  Presbyterian 
Society,  for  the  glory  of  God,  by  holding   up   the  light  of 
heaven  before  the  eyes  of  the  millions  inhabiting  this  exten- 
sive region;   as  individuals  and  as  a  religious   and  corporate 
boddy,  for  the  better  attainment  of  this  great  object,  for  our 
mutual  benefit  (the   reasons   for  our  locating  in   this  vally) 
do   adopt  the  following  rules  or  constitution."      Then  of  a 
sudden  dropping  to  the  earth,  certain   articles  follow  which 
are  of  the  regulation  kind  and  entirely  harmless.     The  first 
act  performed  after  thus   completing  the  organization  was 
taken  by  instructing  the  trustees  to  "call  Fayette  Shipherd 
as  a  candidate  for  settlement  over  this  society,"  when  as  yet 
for  nearly  six   months  there  was  no  church.      This  was    a 
brother  of  the  founder,  and  who  for  some  reason  declined 
the    call.     The    next    business    transacted  was    as   follows: 
"Resolution   presented    and   lost   by   unanimous  vote,  that 
money  be  raised  by  levying  a  tax  upon  land  for  the  support 
of  a  minister."      It  was  then  voted  "to  raise  $35.00  for  se- 
curing a  title  and  chopping  the  parsonage  village  lot,"  and 
that  "Pringle  Hamilton  clear  aforesaid  village  lot  being  two 
and  three-fourths  acres."     We  are  soon  startled  to  find  that 
at  a  meeting  held  in  early  June  a  resolution  was  offered,  dis- 
cussed, "suspended"  and  laid  over  several  times  and  finally 
negatived,  "That  the  charter  of  this   society  be  considered 
null."     Just  what  the  trouble  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
but  evidently  some  radical  defect  had  been  discovered.     For 
the  next  March  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  charter  of  this  society 
may  be  with  propriety,  and  can  be  with  safety,  used  under 
which   to  transact  business."      Some   months  before  it  had 
been  voted,  "That  business  relative  to  a  minister  be  indefi- 
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nitely  postponed."  Voted  also,  "That  the  sincere  and 
grateful  thanks  of  this  society  be  tendered  to  our  worthy 
brother,  J.  j.  Shipherd,  for  his  indefatigable  labors  in  pro- 
curing a  location  for  this  Colony,  a  bill  of  incorporation,  and 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  always  exhibited  by  him  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  this  society,"  etc.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  "Resolved,  That  P.  P.  Stewart  be,  and  hereby  is, 
appointed  to  collect  all  the  materials  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  early  history  of  Oberlin,  particularly  noticing 
the  progenitors,  time  of  location,  yearly  progress,  names  of 
colonists,  births  and  deaths,  public  buildings,  private  dwell- 
ings, mechanics,  etc.,  and  continue  the  same  until  further 
orders  from  the  society."  In  a  few  months  two  men  were 
chosen  to  assist  him,  afterwards  "  it  was  moved  and  lost, 
That  the  committee  appointed  to  collect  the  history  of 
Oberlin  be  excused."  Next  Mr.  Shipherd  was  added  to  the 
corps  of  historians,  then  they  were  all  dismissed  and  others 
chosen  to  fill  their  places,  several  reports  of  progress  were 
made,  and  finally  all  these  disappear  forever  with  the  fruit 
of  their  toil. 

In  the  meantime  other  urgent  matters  were  thrust  upon 
their  notice  and  called  for  action.  October  30,  1 834,  it  was 
"Resolved  that  a  petition  be  forwarded  to  the  legislature 
for  a  village  incorporation,  That  the  three  miles  square 
called  Oberlin  be  the  territory  embraced,"  and  a  committee 
was  directed  to  draft  and  forward  a  suitable  bill.  "The 
Democrats"  in  Columbus  opposed  the  petition  not  knowing 
what  was  back  of  it,  what  sort  of  creatures  these  Oberlinites 
might  be,  or  what  the  dwellers  outside  the  colonial  tract 
would  think,  so  the  petition  was  rejected.  Another  some- 
what similar  attempt  was  made  with  the  same  result,  nor 
was  a  village  charter  secured  until  1846.  And  it  is  in  this 
fact  that  we  find  an  explanation  for  the  various  doings  of 
this  ecclesiastical  body  which  were  purely  of  a  civil  charac- 
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ter.  Here  was  a  community  covering  nine  square  miles, 
surrounded  by  miles  of  forests  containing  but  a  few  inhabi- 
tants, everything  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  laying  founda- 
tions, and  no  constituted  civil  authority  at  hand  to  act.  It 
was  not  possible  to  wait,  and  necessity  knows  no  law.  The 
society  representing  the  colony,  though  without  any  legal 
authority,  undertook  the  onerous  task.  November  27,  the 
fall  rains  having  begun  to  put  in  their  effectual  work  of  turn- 
ing the  entire  region  into  an  ocean  of  ooze,  the  brethren 
proceeded  to  take  in  hand  what  proved  to  be  a  "burning" 
question  indeed.  Then  and  there  it  was  "Resolved,  That 
J.  B.  Hall  be  a  committee  to  oversee  the  making  and  repair- 
ing of  roads  in  this  place."  Nor  did  that  at  all  suffice,  for 
January  29  a  committee  of  three  was  directed  "to  consider 
the  subject  of  improving  our  roads,"  and  a  second  one  "to 
consider  the  subject  of  laying  out  roads."  A  chapter  on 
roads  in  Oberlin  at  that  date  would  be  a  brief  one,  for  there 
were  no  roads.  When  the  first  settlers  came,  for  miles 
about  not  a  tree  had  been  cut,  except  that  the  surveyors 
several  years  before  had  opened  a  passage-way  with  their 
axes  for  a  north  and  south  road  along  the  route  of  what  is 
now  Main  street,  but  having  left  the  trees  as  they  fell  this 
track  for  the  purpose  of  travel  was  far  worse  than  the  virgin 
woods.  Whoever  would  reach  Oberlin  must  follow  or  make 
a  trail  winding  about  among  the  trees,  and  for  several  years 
with  painfully  frequent  fluctuation  between  floundering 
through  bottomless  mud  and  bumping  over  roots  innumera- 
ble. There  was  no  other  alternative  than  that  this  church- 
society  should  often  expend  itself  in  making  and  mending 
the  public  ways.  Therefore,  in  March  of  1835,  having  heard 
the  report  of  a  committee  on  roads,  a  committee  wras  ap- 
pointed to  "petition  for  roads  to  be  laid  out  in  this  village 
according  to  a  plan,"  etc.  At  the  same  meeting  (what 
sweet  foretaste  of  blessed  days   to   come!)  having  had   the 
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subject  before  them  at  some  previous  time,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  explore  the  route  from  this  place  to  the 
mouth  of  Black  river,  and  ascertain  if  possible  whether  it 
will  be  practicable  to  petition  for  a  railroad  from  here  to 
that  place."  1  In  July  five  men  are  commissioned  "  to  attend 
to  the  proposed  manner  of  running  streets  through  the  va- 
rious parts  of  this  village,"  and  the  next  month  various  in- 
dividuals were  ordered  "to  expend  the  remainder  of  money 
appropriated  to  making  roads,  for  that  object;"  to  repair 
roads  where  they  consider  it  necessary;"  "to  petition  the 
county  commissioners  to  lay  out  roads;"  and  more  definitely, 
it  was  "Resolved  that  the  road  north  of  the  center  of  Ober- 
lin be  completed  through  to  the  colony  line."  In  June  of  the 
next  year  the  road  committee  was  "directed  to  appropriate 
the  money  that  can  be  raised,  and  that  which  is  now  in  their 
hands,  for  further  improvement  of  roads,  north  especially; 
also  other  places  as  they  deem  necessary."  A  month  later 
a  meeting  is  called  "to  ascertain  what  society  will  do 
about  repairing  the  road  between  Qberlin  and  Elyria;  also 
to  conclude  whether  society  will  or  will  not  raise  money  for 
road  purposes."  At  the  said  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise 
said  money  by  tax,  and  further,  a  committee  was  instructed 
to  "visit  Pittsfield,  Wellington,  Huntington  and  Sullivan 
to  raise  funds  to  improve  the  road  from  this  place  south." 
Yes,  and  in  addition  it  was  voted  "to  raise  $325  by  sub- 
scription for  roads  this  season."  Later  on  a  proposition 
was  made  to  Pittsfield  "that  if  they  will  make  a  road 
through  from  the  north  line  of  that  town,  commencing  at 
our  center  road,  to  the  state  road  from  Elyria  to  Wellington 
in  a  south  course,  this  society  will  raise  the  amount  of  $200 

1  In  order  to  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  these  colonists  we  must  re- 
call that  this  action  was  taken  two  years  before  the  first  railroad  was  be- 
gun west  of  the  Alleghenies  (the  Mad  River  R.  R.  extending  south  from 
Sandusky)  and  seventeen  years  before  the  first  train  pulled  up  at  Ober- 
lin station. 
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towards   defraying  the   expenses."      Here   endeth   the   road 
matter  so  far  as  the  society  is  concerned. 

But  meantime  many  other  equally  weighty  matters  were 
wrestled  with.  A  parsonage  farm  had  been  given  by  Street 
&  Hughes,  former  owners  of  the  entire  colonial  tract,  and  it 
was  voted  to  lay  out  a  "proportion"  of  this,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  acres,  into  village  lots,  and  sell  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society.  At  the  same  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  building  a  school 
house;  also  "the  conduct  of  Mr.  Townly  in  disposing  of 
land  in  Oberlin  Colony  with  the  obvious  intention  of  specu- 
lation is  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
colonists  who  have  settled  at  Oberlin  and  that  we  mark  such 
conduct  with  our  entire  disapprobation."  As  early  as  May, 
1835,  the  behavior  of  certain  domestic  animals  began  to  be 
called  in  question,  and  it  was  voted  "That  we  disapprove 
of  permitting  swine  to  run  at  large."  The  beasts  alluded 
to  not  taking  the  hint,  the  next  spring  a  resolution 
was  "presented  concerning  controlling  swine,  or  keeping 
them  from  running  at  large."  It  was  also  in  May  of  1835, 
turning  to  loftier  themes,  that  not  being  able  to  find  a  col- 
lege room  sufficiently  large  for  meetings  of  the  colonists,  a 
committee  was  chosen  "to  confer  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Institution  with  regard  to  building  a  house  which  can  at 
present  be  occupied  as  a  meeting  and  school  house."  In 
August  it  was  decided  to  be  "inexpedient  to  sell  land  to 
students,  and  that  any  one  selling  land  to  others  should  do 
it  with  the  proviso  that  they  become  actual  settlers,  or  resi- 
dents." In  November  a  committee  was  chosen'"  to  prepare 
a  draft  for  the  village  of  Oberlin  and  have  it  recorded  or 
deposited  in  the  county  clerk's  office  according  to  law," 
and  another  "to  procure  a  physician."  Dr.  Dascomb  had 
come  as  both  professor  and  physician,  but  finding  that 
the  former  occupation  consumed  all  his  time  had  withdrawn 
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from  practice.  It  had  come  to  pass  in  those  days  of  begin- 
nings that  one  Fay  Hopkins,  colonist,  had  been  wronged  in 
the  matter  of  some  land.  Therefore  the  society  undertook 
to  plead  his  cause,  and  arrange  that  seven  acres  belonging 
to  the  Institution  should  be  turned  over  to  him.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1835,  a  movement  was  started  to  open  a  burying 
place,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  and  delay,  college  and 
colony  cooperating,  a  parcel  of  ground  was  set  apart  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  village,  including  the  lot  on  which 
the  Episcopal  church  now  stands.  In  May  of  the  next  year 
a  "committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  act  as  managers  in 
assemblies  on  funeral  occasions,"  and  this  resolution  was 
adopted:  "Persons  hereafter  buried  in  Oberlin  shall  be  laid 
in  a  line,  running  from  south  to  north  beginning  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  ground  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
thence  running  north,  the  heads  of  the  graves  being  on  a 
line  parallel  with  east  line  of  lot,  six  feet  from  line  of 
road  running  south."1  Resolved  further,  "That  the  chapel 
for  the  present  to  be  used  as  a  meeting  house  be  occu- 
pied upon  free  church  principles."  During  the  year  in 
which  Mr.  Shipherd  was  the  under-shepherd  of  this  flock 
it  was  "moved,  seconded,  and  lost,  that  our  pastor  be 
exonarated  from  paying  land  tax."  But  soon  after,  as  if 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  that  vote,  it  was  decided  "that 
efforts  be  made  to  clear  ten  acres  of  the  parsonage  farm." 
May  4,  1836,  notice  -was  given  of  a  meeting  "to  consider  the 
expediency  of  taking  the  home  branch  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  this  Institution  into  the  hands  of  this  society." 
This  was  by  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  who  had 
found  that  an  Infant  School,  which  the  founders  had  planned 

1  Translating  this  obscure  statement  into  intelligible  English,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dead  were  to  be  buried  not  by  families  at  all,  but  in  rows, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  decease.  It  was  not  until  1844  that  any  action 
was  taken  looking  to  "appropriating  lots  in  certain  portions  of  the  bury- 
ing ground  to  families  upon  request." 
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could  to  advantage  be  dispensed  with.  In  July  preliminary 
action  was  taken  looking  to  "  measures  to  secure  our  build- 
ings against  fire,"  nor  was  it  long  before  an  order  was  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  "four  ladders,  two  hooks,  and  two 
axes,"  these  to  be  kept  on  deposit  "in  some  public  place 
for  fire  purposes." 

In  this  very  peculiar  fashion  things  had  gone  along 
year  after  year.  The  society  was  a  truly  democratic  mass 
meeting,  in  which  equal  rights  prevailed  and  nothing  per- 
taining to  the  social  or  civil  needs  of  the  community  appears 
to  have  been  deemed  foreign  to  its  province.  Once  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  confine  business  to  affairs  strictly 
ecclesiastical,  but  the  common  judgment  evidently  was  that 
such  action  would  be  premature.  This  factotum  set  up  by 
statute  could  not  yet  be  dispensed  with.  Meetings  were 
held  frequently,  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week  for  sev- 
eral weeks  together,  and  once  it  was  voted  to  hold  regular 
sessions  once  a  month.  But  presently  it  was  perceived  that 
a  better  system  could  be  secured  by  a  change  of  method, 
and  as  well  a  great  economy  of  time.  Already  once  or 
twice  the  constitution  and  by-laws  had  been  revised,  the 
first  time  only  a  few  months  after  the  organization,  with  but 
this  enigmatical  explanation  to  set  forth  the  reason: 
"Whereas,  The  former  resolution  of  this  society,  having 
been  adopted  and  entered  in  record  from  time  to  time  before 
the  society  had  become  fully  settled,  and  the  record  having 
become  too  complicated  to  be  referred  to  with  convenience, 
and  as  most  of  them  have  become  no  longer  useful  to  regu- 
late the  society,  therefore  "Resolved,  That  all  former  by- 
laws be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,"  etc.,  and  a  new 
set  of  rules  are  given.  But  March  7,  1837,  a  committee  was 
instructed  to  bring  in  some  revised  articles  which  proved  to 
be  of  a  radical  nature,  practically  doing  away  with  all  assem- 
blies of  the  whole  body  of  members  except  at  the  annual 
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meeting,  and  consigning  the  entire  management  to  a  board 
of  directors.  When  a  few  weeks  afterward  this  change  was 
effected,  the  queer  things  which  hitherto  marked  the  records 
on  well  nigh  every  page  disappear  at  once  and  completely. 
No  further  change  of  importance  occurs  until  early  in  the 
forties,  when  an  organic  connection  Avas  formed  with  the 
church,  and  the  society  ceased  to  exist  in  its  state  of  bald 
independence  and  isolation.3  One  of  the  last  acts  under  the 
ancient  regime  is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
"  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  bank  in  Ober- 
lin under  our  present  charter." 

Turning  now  to  the  spiritual  side  of  things,  the  origin 
and  early  development  of  the  Oberlin  church  will  pass  under 
view.  Nor  will  the  phenomenon  in  this  particular  be  found 
at  all  less  striking.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  was 
the  only  religious  organization  upon  the  colonial  tract;  for 
nearly  twice  that  length  of  time  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  preachers  the  land  contained;  for 
eight  years  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  sanctuary,  and  then 
entered  the  largest  one  to  be  found  west  of  the  Alleghenies; 
until  1873  had  always  been  without  a  teacher-pastor  whose 
time  and  energies  were  wholly  devoted  to  its  upbuilding;  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances  soon  came  to  rank  with  the  largest 
churches  in  the  land;  and  to-day,  though  Oberlin  contains 
seven  other  churches,  this  one  has  a  membership  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred,  making  it  for  size  the  fourth  in  all  the 
Congregational  sisterhood.  It  was  in  the  services  connected 
with  this  organization  that  through  all  the  first  quarter  of 
a  century  the  religious  life  centered  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, including  also  the  thousands  of  students. 

The  colonists  were  almost  all  from  New  England,  were 

XA11  these  multitudinous  and  manifold  public  acts  were  performed, 
be  it  remembered,  within  the  brief  space  of  three  years.  And  who  shall 
say  that  the  society  did  not  magnify  its  calling? 
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wholly  Christian  by  profession,  started  various  religious  ser- 
vices at  once  and  maintained  them  regularly,  and  also  under- 
took to  supply  their  destitute  neighbors  with  the  means  of 
grace.     Therefore  it  seems  strange  that  a  year  and   a  half 
was  suffered  to   pass   before   steps  were  taken  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  Christian  body.     But  during  the  first  year 
only  a  few  families  were  upon  the  ground,  while  confusion 
reigned    everywhere.      An    adequate    explanation     for     this 
apparent  neglect,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
since  all  had  come  with  their  signatures  recently  affixed  to  a 
solemn  covenant,  by  which  they  were  bound  together  and 
held  to   the  performance  of  duty,  a  quasi  church   organiza- 
tion was  already  in  existence.     Then  in   March  of  1834  the 
ecclesiastical   society  had   entered   upon    its   eventful  career 
of  doing  with  its  might  whatsoever  its  hands  found  to  do, 
even  to  the  choice  and  calling  of  a  pastor.      It  was  Septem- 
ber 3  of  that  year  before  an  assembly  was  held  in   the  little 
"college"  chapel  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Eells, 
Mr.  Shipherd's  successor  in  Elyria,  and  to  talk  over  matters. 
It  was  decided  to  go   forward  and  organize,  later  sixty-one 
persons  gave  their  names,  a  confession  of  faith  was  adopted 
and  a  covenant,  and   September    13    it  was  "Resolved  that 
those   who    are   examined    and    accepted   do    now   consider 
themselves  as  members,  and  that  the  church  is  legally  and 
completely  organized."      It  was  voted    that  "Brother  J.  J. 
Shipherd  preside  as  chairman   and  leader  in  social  and  re- 
ligious meetings"  ;   and  also  that  application  be  made  "to 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland    for  admittance   and   member- 
ship."     In  those   ancient  and  benighted  days  this  was  the 
proper   thing    for  all   Congregational   churches   to   do   "out 
West"  in  order  to  be  well  regulated  and  safe  from  heresy  and 
all  kindred  plagues.     Five  ministers  had  been  present  at  the 
preliminary   meeting   to    give   their   countenance  and   help, 
Messrs.  Shipherd  and   Eells,  pastor  John  Keyes,  of  Dover, 
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Oliver  Eastman  a  colonist,  and  Mr.  Waldo  principal  of  the 
school.  Truly  a  very  simple,  informal,  unpretentious,  but 
effectual  process  of  setting  up  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
Christian  organisms.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  a  Presby- 
tery, or  even  a  dozen  Bishops,  could  have  done  better.  Mr. 
Shipherd  was  invited  to  become  pastor,  felt  compelled  to 
decline  on  account  of  so  many  public  duties  of  a  general  and 
very  urgent  character,  but  about  a  year  later  found  himself 
able  to  accept.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Waldo  and  other 
ministers  in  the  neighborhood  supplied  the  pulpit.  For  a 
year  or  two  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the  chapel  of 
Oberlin  Hall,  upon  the  second  floor,  and  only  eighteen  feet 
by  thirty-five.  In  1836  Colonial  Hall  was  completed  and 
contained  a  room  large  enough  to  seat  a  congregation  of 
eight  hundred  when  closely  packed.  This  was  occupied  for 
six  or  seven  years,  or  until  a  house  of  worship  was  built. 
When,  as  often  happened,  would-be  hearers  were  compelled 
to  stand  outside  for  lack  of  space,  overflow  meetings  were 
held  elsewhere.  And  finally  during  the  summer  the  Big 
Tent l  would  be  set  up  on  Saturday  to  hold  the  multitude, 
and  be  removed  on  Monday. 

Within  two  months  of  its  organization  the  church  en- 
tered upon  its  work  cf  rebuking  sin  and  honoring  righteous- 
ness by  taking  the  following  action:  "Resolved,  To  accept 
the  report  of  committee  on  the  Oberlin  Covenant."  This 
subject  does  not  appear  previously  in  the  records.  Resolved 
further,  "That  the  first  article  of  the  report  be  confirmed," 
"that  the  second  article  be  accepted  as  explained  by  the 
writer,"  and  "that  the  roll  of  the  church  be  called  for  an  op- 

1  The  Big  Tent  had  been  procured  and  sent  on  by  Mr.  Finney's 
friends  in  the  East  for  use  in  evangelistic  services  where  rooms  suffici- 
ently large  were  not  to  be  found.  During  the  first  years  it  was  set  up  in 
several  of  the  neighboring  communities,  such  as  Wakeman  and  Dover. 
After  the  First  Church  had  completed  their  sanctuary,  being  no  longer 
needed,  it  was  sold  to  the  Quakers  for  use  in  anti-slavery  work. 
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portunity  of  those  who  are  against  the  third  article  of  the 
report  to  explain,  or  give  their  objections."  Four  men  are 
named  as  in  opposition.  Evidently  Ave  have  here  a  move- 
ment relating  to  Mr.  Shipherd's  famous  Articles,  designed  to 
call  attention  to  their  requirements,  and  to  secure  an  author- 
itative interpretation,  in  order  that  the  brethren  might  be 
kept  from  trespass  and  dereliction.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  objections  of  the  four  were  with  reference  to  article  five, 
Avhich  taboos  tea  and  coffee.1  At  any  rate  at  a  later  date 
we  find  the  church  instituting  disciplinary  measures  against 
one  of  these  because  of  his  stubborn  determination  not  to  keep 
this  rule.  Moreover  at  this  same  session  a  committee  was 
elected  with  a  commission  "to  present  the  Oberlin  Covenant 
to  the  colonists  who  are  not  subscribers  and  obtain  their 
signatures."  As  the  year  was  closing  an  investigation  was 
made  into  "the  state  of  this  vicinity  as  regards  religious 
feeling  and  unity."  It  was  reported  "that  it  is  expedient 
and  that  immediate  protracted  efforts  should  be  made  in  the 
towns  around  us."  Two  men  were  appointed  to  minister  to 
Amherst,  and  two  more  to  "visit  LaGrange  and  promote 
revivals  of  religion."  About  the  same  time  the  question 
arose  whether  "females  shall  vote  in  the  choice  of  church 
officers,"  was  deferred  till  the  next  meeting,  was  laid  on  the 
table  once  or  twice,  and  then  was  postponed  without  day. 
In  September  of  1835,  tne  church  began  to  show  its  aboli- 
tion principles  bypassing  the  resolution,  "That  as  slavery 
is  a  sin,  no  person  shall  be  invited  to  preach  or  minister  to 
this  church,  or  any  brother  be  invited  to  commune,  who  is  a 

1The  fifth  article  of  the  Oberlin  Covenant  declares:  "That  we  may 
have  time  and  health  for  the  Lord's  service,  we  will  eat  only  plain  and 
wholesome  food,  renouncing  all  bad  habits,  and  especially  the  smoking 
and  chewing  of  tobacco,  unless  it  is  necessary  as  a  medicine,  and  deny 
ourselves  all  strong  and  unnecessary  drinks,  even  tea  and  coffee  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  everything  expensive  that  is  simply  calculated  to  grat- 
ify the  palate." 
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slaveholder."  Also  at  that  very  early  date  advanced  temper- 
ance ideas  were  held,  for  it  was  "Resolved,  That  sweetened 
water  shall  be  used  at  the  communion  service,  unless  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape  can  be  obtained,  until  further  order  of  the 
church."  In  December  the  pastor  and  two  of  the  brethren 
were  deputed  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  especially  to  "take  under  consideration  the  subject  of 
baptism  of  infants,  as  also  the  fifth  article  of  faith."  The 
passage  referred  to  declares  that  "in  consequence  of  the 
apostasy  of  Adam  all  his  posterity  are  born  destitute  of  holi- 
ness and  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  There  were  some 
then  in  Oberlin  who  held  this  dogma  to  be  unscriptural  and 
untrue.  As  showing  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  church 
planted  in  the  wilderness  it  is  sufficient  to  give  these  figures: 
Starting  as  we  have  seen  with  a  membership  of  61,  by  the 
end  of  the  next  year  the  number  had  increased  to  232,  a 
year  later  to  443,  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  1839,  a  period 
of  five  years  lacking  three  months,  to  656,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  140  additions  annually.  The  population  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  village  was  rapidly  advancing,  by  the 
date  last  given  the  student  element  had  reached  upwards  of 
400,  and  these  were  the  years  of  sweeping  revivals  in  college 
and  community.  Mr.  Shipherd  had  accepted  the  pastorate 
over  such  a  numerous  and  important  congregation  with 
great  hesitation  and  reluctance,  nor  was  it  long  before  he 
found  the  task  too  arduous  for  his  bodily  strength,  if  not 
also  for  his  intellectual  ability.  In  1835  had  come  such 
stalwarts  for  intellectual  culture  and  preaching  ability  as  Fin- 
ney, Mahan,  Morgan,  and  Cowles,  nor  was  it  meet  that  they 
should  stand  aside  or  keep  silence  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is 
not  strange  therefore  that  in  June  of  the  next  year  we  find 
him  sending  in  his  resignation.  The  communication  he 
presented  is  a  long  and  eminently  characteristic  one,  but  the 
most  pertinent  portion  is  contained  in  this  quotation: 
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1.  I  have  not  been  profitable  to  you  in  the  ministry.  I  have  longed 
to  feed  the  sheep  and  feed  the  lambs  and  reconcile  the  rebellious  to 
God;  but  ill  health  and  the  draughts  of  the  Institute  upon  my  health 
and  time  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  accomplish  this  work.  I 
merely  pass  it  off  in  an  ordinary  way,  which  will  no  more  answer  for 
Oberlin  than  it  will  for  you  to  be  an  ordinary  church.  2.  The  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  is  opening  before  me  a  door  of  usefulness  wide  and 
effectual  in  the  work  of  Christian  education,  and  distinctly  calling  me 
into  that  great  and  blessed  work.  So  that  while  I  can  do  but  little  in  the 
plenteous  harvests  by  personal  ministry,  I  can  do  much  to  supply  it  with 
effective  laborers,  and  thus  preach  Christ  still,  through  the  Oberlin  In- 
stitute, and  kindred  seminaries,  which  under  God,  I  may  aid  in  building.  3. 
....  Permit  me,  brethren,  however,  to  add  a  brief  expression  of  my  strong 
desire  that  you  elect  as  my  successor  none  but  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  peculiar  work  of  Oberlin.  You  must 
not  only  have  a  preacher  in  power,  but  a  pastor  in  practice,  who  will  be 
in  every  home  and  every  heart,  whose  soul  is  imbued  with  the  principle 
of  the  Oberlin  covenant.  Unless  you  can  get  such  a  man,  my  advice  is 
that  you  settle  no  one,  but  rely  under  God  upon  your  own  labors,  aided 
by  our  dear  brethren  of  the  Faculty.  Considering  the  plenteousness  of 
the  harvests,  the  fewness  of  the  laborers,  and  the  number  of  ministers 
connected  with  the  Institution,  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  you 
ought  to  take  from  another  field  such  a  man  as  would  fill  the  pastoral 
office  here.  But  considering  the  peculiar  and  the  immense  bearings  of 
this  church  upon  others,  and  the  world,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  yours, 
and  for  the  glory  of  God  abroad  as  well  as  here,  I  advise  that  you  invite 
the  best  man  that  you  can  find  on  Zion's  walls,  whose  peculiar  circum- 
stances do  not  forbid  his  leaving  his  present  post.  I  have  thought  that 
you  and  the  trustees  might  elect  jointly  a  pastor  and  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology,  if  a  man  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  could  be 
found.  But,  looking  abroad,  in  the  extensive  circle  of  my  ministerial 
acquaintance,  and  considering  the  amount  of  parochial  labors  required 
in  this  large  and  growing  church,  I  do  not  believe  the  man  lives  who 
could  finish  the  work  of  both  offices.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Colony  and 
the  Institute  cannot  be  bound  together  thus  in  one  fold  under  one  shep- 
herd, be  sure  you  settle  a  man  who  will  encircle  the  Colony  in  one  arm 
and  the  Institute  in  another,  holding  them  as  a  church  in  inseparable 
Christian  union. 

Certainly,  that  document  does  honor  both  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  its  author,  nor  did  many  churches  ever  receive 
wiser  counsel  from  a  retiring  pastor.  As  a  loyal  Presbyteri- 
an  body   the   church   chose   a   committee   to    "present  the 
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doings  of  the  pastor  and  church  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Presbytery,"  and  then  proceeded  to  request  "Brother 
Charles  G.  Finney  to  take  the  temporary  charge  of  this 
church."  It  was  not  until  May  of  1837  that  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  with  a  salary  offered  of  $400.  About  six 
months  before  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to 
secure  Rev.  Theodore  Spencer  for  this  position.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  hyper-Calvinistic  creed  of  the  church  failed 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  no  doubt  because  with  the 
advent  of  Finney,  Mahan  and  Cowles  New  School  doctrines 
had  found  convincing  advocates.  In  addition  to  this,  Presi- 
dent Mahan  had  been  laying  down  the  then  novel  principle 
in  the  pulpit  that  the  gate  of  entrance  into  the  Christian 
church  ought  not  to  be  made  any  narrower  than  the  gate  of 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  still  further,  it 
was  esteemed  every  way  desirable  to  make  this  mother 
church  of  Oberlin  so  catholic  and  unsectarian  in  every  par- 
ticular that  any  true  disciple  of  Christ  could  feel  at  home  in 
it,  and  thus  the  desire  for  sectarian  organizations  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Might  not  this  always  remain  the 
one  Church  of  Christ  in  Oberlin?  It  happened  that  while 
this  creed  matter  was  under  discussion  another  ecclesiastical 
project  had  been  set  on  foot  of  much  wider  scope,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Congregationalism.  Since  1801 
the  Plan  of  Union  had  been  in  operation  whereby  churches 
of  New  England  faith  and  practice  had  been  brought  into 
closest  conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  polity.  As  a  not . 
unnatural  result  it  had  come  to  pass  that  such  bodies  as 
conferences  and  associations  were  next  to  unknown,  while 
presbyteries  and  synods  were  in  vigorous  operation,  and 
proceeded  to  bestow  upon  the  local  organizations  a  thorough 
discipline  and  drill.  So  effectual  was  this  influence  that 
Congregational  principles  were  put  in  greatest  jeopardy. 
On  the  part  of  many,  both  of  ministers   and   laymen,  great 
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uneasiness  had  long  been   felt.     Various  abortive  or  feeble 
attempts  had  been  made  to  organize  in  a  purely  Congrega- 
tional way.     But  in  1836,  largely  under  inspiration  received 
from    Oberlin,  a  meeting   was   held    at   Hudson  to   plan  for 
better  things.     August  14  six  delegates  were  chosen  by  the 
church  "to  associate   with    others  who    should   assemble  at 
Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Congregational  Union." 
Gathering  there  with  others,  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  into  being  the  General  Association  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  an  adjournment  was  made  to  meet  in  Oberlin 
the  month   following.     Sabbath  evening,  September    12,  it 
was  voted  to  "assent   to   the    constitution  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  on  the  Western    Reserve,  and   that   dele- 
gates be  appointed  to  the  convention  advertised  to  be  holden 
at  Oberlin  on  the  fifteenth  instant  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  Association."      Before  the  end  of  the  month  the 
articles  of  faith  of  the  Association  had  been   adopted,  with 
the  revision  of  one  relating  to  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper 
and    the   Sabbath,   and   thus   were   eliminated   all  doctrines 
upon  which  all  orthodox  churches   do   not   agree.     At   the 
next  meeting,    as   if  frightened    at   its  hitherto   unheard   of 
catholicity,  though  no  doubt  in  deference  to  the  theological 
scruples   of  such  members   as   were  of   an  ultra- Calvinistic 
make,  the    Association  added  an  article  asserting  absolute 
foreknowledge,  but  the   church  saw  no  sufficient  reason  for 
adopting  the  amendment.    Thus  the  Oberlin  creed,  fashioned 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  which  simplified  the  phraseology 
and  omitted  points  over  which  for  generations  Calvinists  and 
Arminians   had   fiercely    fought,   held   aloft  a  noble  ideal  to 
which  practically  the  entire  denomination  has  since  attained 
by  accepting  the   Confession  of  1883.      Thus,    too,    almost 
from    the   first   Oberlin   has   stood    boldly  for  the  utmost  of 
Christian  liberty,  breadth,  inclusion,  toleration,  charity. 

It  was  indeed  a  capital   event  for  the   church,  the  com- 
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munity,  the  college,  yes,  and  even  for  Christianity,  when 
Mr.  Finney  accepted  his  call  to  the  pastorate,  a  relation  des- 
tined to  continue  for  five  and  thirty  years;  his  audience  one 
of  the  very  largest  in  the  land,  and  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  impressible  youth  coming  and  going  who  by  the 
thousand  and  ten  thousand  were  molded  for  godliness  and 
eminent  Christian  service.  They  without  him  would  have 
suffered  irreparable  loss,  and  in  like  manner  without  them 
the  outcome  of  his  life  would  have  been  far  less.  The  long- 
ing of  Mr.  Shipherd's  heart  as  touching  his  successor  was 
more  than  fulfilled.  And  yet  in  many  respects  the  choice  of 
the  church  was  a  strange  one.  Among  others  he  was  an 
evangelist  both  by  taste  and  long  experience.  In  the  midst 
of  stirring-  revival  scenes  he  was  at  his  best.  He  came  to 
Oberlin  with  the  express  understanding  that  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  year  he  might  absent  himself  to 
stir  up  the  churches  and  call  sinners  to  repentance.  The 
call  to  the  pastorate  was  accepted  with  the  same  condition, 
every  winter  for  three  or  four  months  he  was  away,  while 
twice,  a  year  or  more  was  spent  abroad  in  Great  Britain.  At 
such  times  arrangements  were  made  with  some  member  of 
the  faculty  to  supply  the  pulpit,  oftenest  with  Professor 
Morgan.  When  at  home  he  never  preached  more  than 
once  a  Sunday.  Nor  is  it  scarcely  conceivable  that  one  so 
overflowing  with  idiosyncrasies  could  have  approached  very 
near  to  the  estate  of  an  ideal  pastor.  Nevertheless,  taking  the 
largest  view  of  things,  the  choice  was  eminently  and  remark- 
ably wise.  It  was  a  blessed  providence  that  such  a  peerless 
preacher  was  at  hand.  Who  else  East  or  West  could  have 
filled  the  Oberlin  pulpit  to  such  splendid  purpose !  There  as 
nowhere  else  he  swayed  the  scepter  of  spiritual  power. 

The  records  of  this  church  for  the  first  twenty  years  are 
sadly  cumbered  and  defaced  by  the  multitude  of  cases  of 
discipline.      Had   we   only   such    documentary  evidence,  we 
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might  conclude  that  the  type  of  piety  in  those  days  was 
lamentably  low,  and  that  the  enemies  of  Oberlin  had  good 
cause  for  their  charges  of  grievous  transgression.  But  these 
facts  are  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  worst  is  certain  to 
appear  in  such  volumes,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  virtues 
and  good  deeds  by  the  thousand.  The  records  of  all 
churches  during  the  same  generation  present  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. And  this  in  part  because  the  fathers  were  per- 
haps more  sensitive  and  careful  than  we  in  regard  to 
"breach  of  covenant,"  were  more  formal  and  legal  in  their 
spirit,  and  expected  to  cure  transgression  by  inflicting  pen- 
alties. It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  not  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects of  church  discipline  were  students,  of  whom  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  were  in  attendance  during  these 
years,  the  bulk  of  them  also  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  therefore  intellectually  and  spirtually  in  a  condition 
most  crude  and  unformed.  Nor  in  view  of  all  the  evidence, 
can  one  resist  the  conviction  that  the  average  of  morals  both 

o 

outside  of  and  within  the  churches  was  lower  fifty  years  ago 
than  to-day,  and  that  an  epidemic  of  flagrant  evil-doing  pre- 
vailed far  and  wide.  At  any  rate,  however,  we  may  account 
for  it,  the  fact  remains  that  over  sixty  cases  of  discipline  are 
recorded  during  the  first  two  decades,  of  which  quite  a  pro- 
portion are  for  scandalous  offenses,  though  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority take  punitive  cognisance  of  derelictions  now  deemed 
too  trivial  for  notice.  Our  risibles  are  excited  as  we  read 
the  grave  citation  in  1837,  and  the  trial  after  trial,  of  a 
brother  who  indulged  without  conscience  in  the  use  of  tea. 
He  had  argued  for  it  three  years  before  but  vengeance  slum- 
bered. Now  however  in  October,  Mr.  Shipherd  sitting  as  a 
corresponding  member,  a  citation  is  made  on  the  charge  of 
"violating  the  Oberlin  covenant  which  he  signed  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  tea,"1  and  of  "  trifling  with  that  covenant." 
1  To  one  of   several   committees   who   waited  upon  this  brother  to 
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It  is  learned  from  outside  sources  that  he  really  brought  the 
trouble  upon  his  own  head  by  his  defiant  and  provoking  be- 
havior. Once  and  again  the  case  was  under  consideration, 
nor  was  it  finally  disposed  of  until  late  in  January  of  1839, 
when  he  making  a  mild  confession,  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six 
a  letter  of  dismission  was  granted.  A  certain  sister,  delighted 
in  the  dance,  was  stubborn  and  refused  to  desist,  but  later 
confessed  her  fault.  Another  was  charged  with  being  "  a 
busybody  in  other  persons'  matters,  a  tattler,  a  slanderer 
and  speaker  of  falsehoods."  Two  more  were  so  infatuated 
with  Second  Adventism  that  the  one  left  her  husband  and 
children  and  affirmed  that  the  step  was  final,  assigning  as 
the  reason  that  "she  was  in  the  resurrection  state,"  and 
hence  to  return  to  him  would  be  wrong;  while  the  other 
having  taken  a  similar  step  "asserted  that  she  was  married 
to  Christ,  and  that  she  would  be  an  adulteress  should  she 
return."  These  were  both  cut  off,  but  afterward  mercy  so 
far  prevailed  over  judgment  that  full  restoration  was  granted 
on  the  ground  of  temporary  insanity.  A  Come-outer  stu- 
dent was  excommunicated  because  he  denounced  the  church 
as  pro-slavery  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Another  student  met  the  same  fate  for  renouncing  "the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  apostatizing  from  this  church  and  is 
now  an  open  and  avowed  infidel."  Nothing  but  a  confes- 
sion saved  a  man  who  drove  a  loaded  team  from  Ridgeville 
on  the  Sabbath.     These  cases  are  a  few  from   many.      Hu- 

labor  with  him  and  bring  him  to  repentance  he  protested  that  he  had 
made  a  thorough  trial  to  dispense  with  the  article  and  had  found  it  es- 
sential to  his  health.  He  intended  seriously  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  if  he  found  anything  which  he  could  use  as  a  substitute  and  secure 
his  health,  he  would  abandon  the  use  of  tea.  But  still  he  thinks  the  use 
of  tea  a  little  thing,  that  the  church  has  made  this  part  of  the  covenant 
too  prominent,  that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  in  discussing  it,  and 
that  the  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  relating  to  it  are  very  im- 
proper. 
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man  infirmity  comes  to  light  in  trials  which  reflect  janglings 
among  neighbors  and  business  complications.  The  church 
was  sometimes  asked  to  give  counsel  to  its  members.  For 
example  a  couple  had  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  as  missionaries  ("mechanic  laborer  and  teacher"), 
and  seeking  wisdom  were  instructed  "that  under  present 
circumstances  the  church  cannot  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing them  to  embark  in  their  proposed  expedition."  A  mem- 
ber not  feeling  satisfied  with  his  baptism,  it  having  been 
administered  "by  a  sect  called  Disciples,"  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  and  were  able  to  dis- 
sipate the  trouble. 

But   the   church    found    ample  time  to  attend  to  other 
matters.       In  1846  a  committee  consisting  of  J.  A.  Thome, 
John  Morgan,  James  Dascomb,  James  H.  Fairchild  and  T. 
B.  Hudson  was  instructed  to  report  upon  "our  relations  to 
slaveholding,"  and  obeyed  by  suggesting  for  substance  that, 
while  it  is  not  consistent  to   give   or   receive    church    letters, 
which  would  imply  Christian   fellowship  with  slaveholders, 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  withhold  "fellowship  from  local 
churches  on  the  ground  of  their  sustaining  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations to  bodies  that  do  not  bear  open  and   faithful  testi- 
mony against  slavery,  the  local  churches  giving  at  the  same 
time  very  suitable  evidence  of  their  own  hostility  to  slavery."1 
This  reasonable  discrimination  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
a   little  knot  of  Come-outers,  who,  like   all   their   ilk,   went 
wild   in    their    zeal    for    abolition.     The    subject  of  church 
finances  was  a  troublesome  one,  partly  from  circumstances, 
and  partly  through  the  fault  of  the  brethren.     Prompt  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  made  possible  by  business  methods  in  col- 
lecting funds,  appears  all  along  as  a  grace  conspicuous  only 

1About  the  same  time  the  church  directed  that  the  following  clause 
be  appended  to  all  letters  of  dismission:  "This  does  not  apply  to  any 
church  which  sanctions  or  tolerates  slave-holding." 
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by  its  absence.  To  Mr.  Finney  a  salary  of  $400  was  voted. 
But  he  had  abundant  financial  resources  elsewhere  and  did 
not  care  for  this,  and  year  after  year  declined  to  receive  it. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  under  obligation  to  the  church  in  any 
such  way,  etc.  In  his  absence  other  members  of  the  faculty 
rilled  his  place,  who  also  were  receiving  salaries  from  the 
Institution,  and  the  feeling  began  to  prevail,  "since  the 
church  and  the  college  are  all  one,  why  should  such  extra 
services  be  paid  for."  This  shiftless  and  slipshod  manner  of 
proceeding  continued  until  1842,  when  we  find  the  college 
trustees  putting  on  record  the  fact  that  "hitherto  the  pastor 
of  the  church  has  been  a  professor  and  his  salary  has  been 
paid  by  the  college.  We  think  the  colonists  should  help 
hereafter."  The  latter  are  asked  to  fix  the  proportion  justly 
due  from  them  and  to  make  provision  for  paying  it.  An 
improvement  presently  appears,  but  evidently  progress 
toward  perfection  was  very  slow.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
financial  dereliction  may  be  discovered  in  the  endeavor  to 
raise  money  by  methods  unwise  because  to  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain make  the)/  savored  of  tyranny  and  force.  Thus  repeat- 
edly we  find  both  the  church  and  society  insisting  by  reso- 
lution upon  the  right  to  tax  the  members  for  funds  sufficient' 
to  meet  all  necessary  expenses,  and  tax  each  according  to 
his  ability.  This  was  reiterated  as  late  as  November  6, 
1846,  with  the  threat  appended,  "we  will  discipline  any  man 
who  refuses  to  pay  such  tax."  Several  persons  of  promi- 
nence were  labored  with  for  recalcitrancy,  but  in  vain.  Not 
wishing  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  some  of  the  best,  two 
or  three  years  afterward  the  statute  was  repealed.  Once  in 
lieu  of  cash  for  months  of  preaching  long  due,  a  farm  was 
voted.  March  30,  1838,  the  church  "Resolved,  That  so 
much  of  the  above  subscription  as  relates  to  produce  and 
labor  be  made  over  to  the  agent  of  the  Oberlin  Institute  for 
collection,  and   that   he   also   be  a  receiver  of  the   salary  of 
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the  pastor."  October  22,  1843,  President  Mahan  was  elected 
associate  pastor  upon  a  salary  of  $500,  with  the  recommen- 
dation added  "that  the  colonists  pay  their  proportion  of 
this,  according  to  their  numbers  compared  with  the  numbers 
of  the  Institution." 

The  year  1841  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  Oberlin 
church,  and  because  it  saw  the  taking  up  of  the  too  long 
delayed  task  of  building  a  house  of  worship.  For  the 
better  part  of  a  decade  this  large  company  had  "dwelt  in 
tabernacles,"  had  depended  for  audience  rooms  upon  the 
college.  Evidently  something  must  be  done  soon,  but  just 
what  and  how  and  when,  was  difficult  to  decide.  Not  only 
must  the  religious  wants  of  the  community  be  met,  but 
those  of  the  Institution.  Provision  must  be  made  for  com- 
mencement and  other  similar  occasions.  The  congregations 
were  already  large,  but  were  certain,  greatly  to  increase,  and 
future  requirements  must  be  forestalled.  But  from  what 
quarter  were  the  necessary  funds  to  come?  Not  a  man  of 
wealth  was  to  be  found  upon  the  colonial  tract,  nor  many 
possessed  of  a  competence  even.  The  college  was  almost 
crushed  under  a  burden  of  debt,  and  the  meager  salaries  of 
the  teachers  were  paid  only  in  part.  Worst  of  all,  the  times 
were  exceedingly  hard.  The  fearful  crash  of  1837  was  still 
working  its  disastrous  consequences,  so  that  of  available 
money  there  was  next  to  none.  In  addition  to  the  resi- 
dent population  there  were  now  five  hundred  and  sixty 
students  upon  the  ground,  of  themselves  enough  nearly  to 
fill  the  chapel,  then  the  largest  room  in  the  village.  As  far 
back  as  September  27,  1839,  a  committee  of  five  had  been 
chosen  "to  confer  with  the  trustees  on  ways  and  means  of 
building  a  meeting  house,  including  plan,  cost,  material,  and 
how  to  meet  the  expense."  December  6  a  report  was  pre- 
sented, but  nothing  more  appears  until  October  of  the  next 
year,  when  a  brother  "presented  some  outlines  of  a  plan  for 
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building  a  meeting  house."  Finally  in  Eebruary  of  1841, 
decisive  action  was  taken.  The  Oberlin  Evangelist  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  thus  portrays  the  emergency  which  spurred  to  im- 
mediate effort: 

The  first  Sabbath  after  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  the  students, 
with  the  congregation  usually  worshipping  here,  more  than  filled  the 
very  large  chapel.  Numbers  had  to  go  home  because  they  could  not 
enter,  and  some  staid  outside  the  doors  though  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  This  we  believe  never  occurred  so  early  in  the  season  be- 
fore. "The  place  is  too  strait  for  us."  Cannot  some  of  our  friends 
abroad  help  us,  if  we  help  ourselves,  "to  make  us  a  place  where  we  may 
dwell?" 

But  February  9  and  10  were  the  days  of  decision,  with 
Mr.  Finney  as  the  leader  and  source  of  inspiration.  Re- 
ferring to  the  same  Sunday  an  eye-witness  thus  describes 
what  occurred  then,  and  on  the  day  following: 

One  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  the  Sabbath  before  we  began 
to  build.  We  had  gathered  in  the  chapel  which  was  packed,  the  doors 
on  either  side  opening  on  the  walks  were  thronged  by  an  eager  multi- 
tude, and  the  ushers  were  trying  to  squeeze  in  others.  Mr.  Finney  sat 
on  the  low  platform  surveying  the  scene.  At  length  he  arose  and  said: 
"Brethren,  the  Lord's  work  in  this  piace  demands  of  us  a  house  of  wor- 
ship that  will  accommodate  the  people,  and  whatever  the  Lord's  work 
requires  of  us  we  can  do.  We  must  build  a  church.  Now  come  together 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  all  of  you,  and  we  will  talk  this  over  and  lay 
our  plans,  for  it  can  be  done.  There  was  a  great  gathering  next  day  of 
old  and  young,  men  and  women.  After  a  characteristic  prayer  he  gave 
his  views  of  the  size  and  kind  of  building  needed,  and  they  entered  upon 
the  task  at  once,  no  one  pleading  inability  or  for  delay,  though  until  yes- 
terday such  a  thing  had  scarcely  been  thought  of.  Mr.  Finney  gave 
more  than  anybody  else. 

The  professors  subscribed  $200  each,  and  before  the  end 
most  of  them  were  obliged  to  double  the  amount.  The 
Evangelist  of  March  3  makes  this  mention  of  the  general 
features  of  the  plan  decided  upon: 

Since  our  last  the  congregation  after  much  deliberation  have  voted 
to  make  an  effort  to  build  a  church.  It  is  to  be  plain  and  substantial, 
but  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of   the  place  must  be  large.      They 
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have  agreed  to  build  a  house,  if  possible,  seventy  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  ten,  with  a  circular  gallery  twenty  feet  wide  all  the  way  around,  the 
stand  being  toward  the  center.  This  will  seat  comfortably  2,500  people, 
and  800  or  1,000  more  may  get  into  it.  It  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  tent.  At  one  end  will  be  moveable  partitions  cutting  off  six 
recitation  rooms,  three  above  and  three  below,  leaving  the  body  of  the 
house  of  suitable  size  for  the  ordinary  weekly  congregations.  By  this 
arrangement  rooms  will  be  obtained  for  the  Institution,  which  are  greatly 
needed,  and  room  also  for  our  friends  when  they  come  in  to  visit  us 
But  we  are  a  poor  people,  and  cannot  build  such  a  house  as  is  really 
needed  alone.     Brethren,  will  you  help  us  to  build? 

Thus  far  all  was  comparatively  easy,  a  building  committee 
was  appointed  and  went  vigorously  to  work,  but  so  many 
and  so  stubborn  were  the  hindrances  that  nearly  three  years 
of  painful  embarrassment  and  exhausting  effort  were  des- 
tined to  pass  by  before  the  task  was  completed.  So  capa- 
cious a  structure  had  never  been  seen  in  these  parts,  and 
how  should  so  vast  a  roof  be  supported?  A  Boston  archi- 
tect was  called  upon  for  aid,  a  Boston  friend  also  meeting 
that  expense.  The  first  year  was  consumed  in  gathering 
material,  brick,  stone  and  lumber,  and  in  letting  various  con- 
tracts. Stone  quarries  had  not  been  opened,  and  how 
dreadful  were  the  highways  for  hauling  heavy  loads.  But, 
to  go  back  a  little:  As  we  saw,  the  church  and  society  had 
been  separate  and  independent  bodies,  each  doing  its  own 
work  in  its  own  fashion.  And  when  the  former  embarked 
in  the  building  project  the  question  arose,  who  should  own 
the  lot  and  how  could  a  title  to  real  estate  be  held,  for  the 
church  had  no  legal  existence.  Just  then  the  happy  sug- 
gestion was  hit  upon  that  "the  charter  of  the  Oberlin  So- 
ciety is  just  the  thing  needed."  The  next  step  was  to  re- 
quest that  body  "so  to  amend  its  by-laws  as  to  constitute 
members  of  this  church,  who  are  in  good  standing,  members 
of  that  society.  "The  petition  was  granted,  and  then 
March  2  the  church  voted  "that  henceforth  the  business  of 
building  the  meeting   house   be    conducted   by  the    Oberlin 
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Society."  After  this  date  the  records  of  the  church  take  no 
more  cognizance  of  secular  affairs,  and  for  the  further  story 
of  church  building  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  records 
of  the  society. 

January  20,    1842,  it  was  voted  "that  we  try  to  build 
this  year."      In  March  they  will  "break  ground  next  week," 
but  soon  call  an   assembly  to  inquire  if  "  the  monetary  em- 
barrassments should  prevent  building  this  year."     Ten  feet 
are  taken  from  the  length  of  the  structure.      In  June   the 
committee    decides    that    it  "cannot    proceed  without    new 
counsel  and  aid,  but  later  in  the  month   the  corner  stone  is 
laid  with  an  original  hymn.      In  July  it  is  decided  that  live 
stock  cannot  be  taken  on  subscriptions,  and  the  month  fol- 
lowing, as  had   been   done   the   year  before,  an   appeal   for 
money  is  made  at  commencement  time.     The  walls  are  now 
rising,  but  money  is  so  scarce  that  a  committee  is  instructed 
to  ascertain   if  students  cannot  be  made  available  to  'tend 
mason,  and  that  by  classes,  each  taking  its  turn.      In  Octo- 
ber we  will  proceed  forthwith  to  get  the  shingles,  therefore 
let  all  who  have  teams  be  on  hand  to  help  haul  them   from 
Black  River.      In  March  of  1843  a  vote  is  taken  "to  try  and 
finish    this   year.      Ere  long  Brother   Appleby  receives   the 
contract  for  making  the  "large  sash,  and  is  to  take  his  pay 
in  produce,  and  collect   it."     The  women   are  appealed   to 
to  procure  black  walnut  lumber  wherewith  to  construct  the 
pews  and  pulpit.      In  April  the  society  is  called  together  to 
give  counsel  and  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  and  votes  to 
send  out  an  agent  to  collect  funds.     Apparently  the  inside 
work  was  completed  this  year  except  as  to  paint  and  var- 
nish.     But  the  financial  tug  was  scarcely  on  as  yet,  was  to 
continue  and  increase  for  months  and  years.      In   March  of 
1844  a  committee  is  chosen  "to  ask  for  ready  money  here 
and  abroad  to  finish  the  house."     A  vote  is  also  passed  "to 
borrow  $500  or  $1,000  with  which  to  pay  debts  and  to  carry 
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on  the  building-,  to  mortgage  the  property  for  security,  and 
as  collateral  to  ask  twenty-three  persons  to  give  their  notes 
each  for  $25.00.  In  August,  at  their  wits'  end,  a  commit- 
tee is  instructed  to  raise  $500,  but  fails.  It  was  then 
concluded  to  rent  the  pews  for  four  years,  with  one  year's 
payment  in  advance.1  August  10  it  was  decided  to  have 
the  building  "ready  for  use  next  Sunday."  August  16 
Brother  Whipple  was  commissioned  "to  confer  with  the  pas- 
tor respecting  dedication."  As  late  as  March  of  1848  steps 
were  taken  "to  ascertain  the  expense  of  oiling  and  varnish- 
ing the  slips,  and  of  painting  the  window  frames  and  sashes." 
In  1850  blinds  are  to  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible,  carpets 
are  first  heard  of  in  i85i,2and  an  organ  in  1855.  In  the 
same  year  a  cry  is  raised  of  financial  distress,  and  the  hold- 
ers are  to  be  requested  to  give  up  their  pews  and  rent  them 
over  again  at  higher  rates,  though  in  1848  a  "perpetual" 
lease  had  been  given. 

The  cost  had  been  more  than  $12,000,  an  amount  as 
large  for  the  ability  of  that  early  day  as  ten  times  the  sum 
would  for  the  Oberlin  of  our  time.  No  formal  dedicatory 
services  were  ever  held,  and  mainly  because  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  completion.  But  now  at 
length  the  church  was  at  least  comfortably  housed  in  a 
sanctuary  of  its    own.      Mr.  Finney  was    spared   yet   thirty 

*Later  the  financial  stress  was  so  exceeding  sore  that  it  was  voted  to 
send  a  solicitor  to  England  for  help,  as  the  college  had  done  not  long 
before  with  such  signal  success.  For  some  reason  however  no  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  agent  seems  ever  to  have  made. 

2There  are  those  who  well  remember  the  carpets  of  the  first  years. 
The  aisles  were  long  left  bare,  and  only  in  the  pews  was  the  floor  cov- 
ered. Moreover,  since  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  the  taste  or  ability 
of  the  individual,  as  to  cost,"  quality,  figure,  color,  etc.,  every  pewholder 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  All  shades  were  intermingled  of 
rag  carpet,  Brussells  and  three-ply,  with  the  greatest  variety  resulting, 
but  fearful  to  behold  when  one  from  the  gallery  took  in  the  whole  at  a 
glance. 
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years  to  proclaim  from  that  pulpit  the  way  of  salvation  with 
power,  to  audiences  often  filling  the  room  to  the  utmost  of 
its  capacity.  And  how  many  memorable  scenes  those  walls 
have  witnessed!  However, 'after  about  a  decade  the  organ- 
ization in  possession  was  to  cease  to  be  the  Oberlin  Church. 
Sectarian  divisions  had  been  prevented  for  a  period  wonder- 
fully long,  but  this  condition  of  unbroken  unity  was  too 
good  and  too  Christian  to  last.  Early  in  the  fifties  the 
Episcopalians,  stirred  up  from  without,  began  to  fall  away 
and  worship  by  themselves,  organized  in  1855,  and  four 
years  later  consecrated  a  sanctuary.  By  this  time  the 
Methodists  were  ready  to  follow  their  example  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  and  the  sending  of  a  preacher.  Later,  how- 
ever the  work  was  abandoned,  to  be  re-started  in  1868,  and 
with  a  church  completed  in  1873.  During  these  same  years, 
or  a  little  later,  the  colored  Methodists  organized  and  built. 
The  Baptists  also  formed  a  church  in  1866,  and  in  1871 
were  able  to  complete  a  house  of  worship.  But  in  spite  of 
all  these  secessions  the  mother  church  went  on  increasing 
until  it  became  inconveniently  large.  In  1854  the  number 
on  the  rolls  stood  at  1,100,  and  in  [860  had  risen  to  1,545. 
So  a  second  Congregational  church  was  found  to  be  needed, 
and  was  formed  in  the  year  last  named  with  a  hundred 
members,  commenced  holding  services  at  once  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  presently  called  a  pastor.  The  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion coming  on,  ten  years  elapsed  before  this  body  was 
able  to  worship  in  a  building  of  its  own,  nor  was  the  orig- 
inal Sunday-school  divided  until  1 868.  The  relations  be- 
tween these  sister  churches  have  always  been  harmonious  and 
most  delightful.  When  the  Second  began  to  build  the 
members  of  the  First  subscribed  $5,240  as  a  love  token. 
The  First  Church  has  never  regained  the  maximum  of 
former  years,  though  including  the  absentees  its  membership 
now  stands  at  1,300.     The  Second  Church  is  smaller,  hav- 
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ing  only  877  names  on  its  roll,  but  the  two  together  contain 
2,177  members,  which  is  nearly  one-half  the  population  of 
the  village  according  to  the  census  of  1890. 

The  Spirit  of  all  grace  visited  the  church  and  college 
with  power  at  various  times  after  the  new  building  was  com- 
pleted. Notably  in  1850  while  Mr.  Finney  was  absent  in 
Europe.  He  had  sent  home  a  request  for  earnest  prayer  in 
his  own  behalf,  and  while  the  people  were  making  supplica- 
tion for  their  pastor,  their  own  souls  were  wondrously 
quickened,  and  some  three  hundred  were  converted.  A  year 
or  two  after  his  return  another  revival  was  vouchsafed,  which 
added  one  hundred  and  five  members  at  one  time.  In  the 
winter  of  1866-7  came  "the  great  revival"  which  reached  an 
unusually  large  number  of  business  men,  and  brought  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  members  the  March  following.  Soon 
after  this  and  for  several  years  the  church  was  much  disturbed 
by  a  discussion  over  Free  Masonry.  Mr.  Finney  preached  upon 
the  subject,  lectured,  and  wrote  a  book.  Many  meetings  were 
held,  and  a  large  committee  was  chosen  to  meet  one  from 
the  Second  Church,  to  agree  upon  a  report  if  possible,  and 
to  formulate  a  wise  course  of  action.  The  joint  committee 
could  not  see  eye  to  eye,  and  finally  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  ninety-seven  the  First  Church  concluded 
that  in  receiving  members  "if  any  candidate  be  connected 
with  the  Masonic  order,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  will  try  to 
convince  him  of  his  error,  and  if  he  decides  to  continue  an 
active  connection,  we  cannot  bid  him  God  speed  by  giving 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship." 

By  1869  it  had  become  evident  that  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Finney  must  soon  terminate,  on  account  of  his  years 
and  failing  strength.  For  a  long  period  already  year  after 
year  Professor  Morgan  had  been  regularly  employed  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  at  a  salary  of  $600.  The  matter  of  a  change 
was  evidently  most  painful  to  all  concerned,  and  the  records 
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show  abundant  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  church.  At  length  in  September  of  1871  the  pastor 
sent  in  his  resignation,  but  the  church  declined  to  accept  it. 
The  next  May  urgent  request  was  again  made  to  be  relieved 
"from  all  further  pastoral  responsibility  and  care,  as  the  bur- 
den even  in  thought  is  too  much  for  my  prostrate  nerves." 
His  wish  was  now  granted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
express  the  appreciation  felt  by  all  for  his  services,  presently 
reported  naming  these  particulars  for  which  his  work  had 
been  eminent: 

1.  Your  consistent  and  blameless  Christian  life,  a  delightful  and 
ever  shining  example  of  the  grace  of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Your  tender  sympathy  with  every  individual  member  of  the 
church,  especially  with  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  and  your  intense  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  us  all. 

3.  Your  ceaseless,  zealous  and  effectual  efforts  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  your  wise  conversation  with  inquirers  after  Christ,  and  your 
thorough  organization  of  the  church  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

4.  Your  fervid  and  pungent  sermons,  wrought  out  through  much 
believing  prayer  and  faithful,  intelligent  study  of  God's  word,  and  most 
truly  accepted  of  God,  as  the  marvelous  accompanying  power  of  his 
Spirit  so  frequently  witnessed  by  us  clearly  proves. 

5.  Your  labors  and  prayers  for  the  Church  universal,  your  revival 
efforts  abroad,  your  published  letters  and  books,  all  breathing  the  same 
spirit  of  love  and  power  which  has  characterized  your  Christian  activity 
at  home. 

For  more  than  a  year  all  efforts  to  secure  a  successor 
were  ineffectual.  Several  calls  were  declined,  and  well  might 
anybody  hesitate  to  take  the  place  filled  by  a  Finney  so 
long.  At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1873  choice  was  made  of 
Rev.  James  Brand,  then  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  whose  ministerial 
experience  had  covered  only  four  years,  but  who  having  en- 
dured hardness  and  faced  perils  in  the  Rebellion,  was  not 
appalled  by  the  tasks  and  risks  of  an  Oberlin  pastorate.  It 
is  enough  to  say  as  the  end  of  his  first  quarter-century  draws 
nigh,  that  he  has  done  his  work  with  unswerving  faithfulness 
and   distinguished   ability.       The   long   succession   of  good 
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things  in  the  pulpit  and  community  has  been  maintained. 
Some  changes  were  soon  inaugurated  which  look  as  though 
the  advent  of  Dr.  Brand  occurred  in  ancient  times.  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  second  Sunday  preaching  service  was  still 
held  in  the  afternoon.  And  that  the  general  church  prayer 
meeting  had  been  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  the  room 
under  the  organ  for  a  season,  with  migrations  to  Number  10 
French  Hall,  and  the  chapel  of  Council  Hall.  No  wonder  it 
was  deemed  high  time  to  build  a  chapel,  though  the  times 
were  hard  and  it  cost  $6,000.  Neither  had  any  general 
social  gathering  ever  been  held  by  the  church  until  Thanks- 
giving evening  in  1873.  When  the  chapel  was  paid  for  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  old  church  organ  was  not 
sufficiently  large  for  the  audience  room,  therefore  $6,000 
more  were  raised  to  procure  one  which  should  match  the 
congregation  and  the  chorus  choir.  And  from  that  day  to 
this  the  First  Church  has  gone  vigorously  on  endeavoring 
to  convert  sinners  and  help  saints  to  larger  attainments 
in  faith  and  love  and  Christian  activity.  After  the  lapse  of 
sixty-one  years  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Shipherd's  resignation 
of  the  pastorate,  no  signs  yet  appear  that  his  ardent  wishes 
in  behalf  of  this  organization  are  to  fail  for  generations  to 
come. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Medina,  May  17,  1898. 

Although  2  P.  M.  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  hour,  on 
account  of  a  very  recent  change  in  the  time  table  of  the  rail- 
road, it  was  4  o'clock  before  the  Ohio  Church  History  Soci- 
ety met  in  the  Congregational  church,  being  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead,  and  the  session  was 
opened  with  prayer.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  nomi- 
nate officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  later  presented  these 
names :  President,  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead  ;  Vice-President,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Dickinson;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  D.  L.  Leon- 
ard ;  Librarian,  Prof.  A.  S.  Root;  Members  of  the  Council, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Nichols  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Small.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  nominations  were  confirmed,  The  Min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  Librarian  read  their  annual 
reports,  which  were  accepted,  and  are  appended. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  State  Associ- 
ation to  appoint  a  committee  to  consult  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  Society  with  reference  to  securing  a 
closer  connection  and  some  form  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  bodies  ;  and  also  instructing  the  Council  to  represent 
the  Society  in  such  a  conference  and  act  in  its  behalf.  The 
Association  acceded  to  the  request,  the  committee  met,  and 
formulated  a  report  which  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
Association  and  adopted,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  next  year  will  be  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Ohio  Church  History  Society,  therefore,  Resolved,  That  we 
devote  one  hour  in  the  regular  program  of  the  Association 
next  year  to  papers  prepared  by  the  Ohio  Church  History 
Society." 
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Upon  motion  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson  the  Secretary- 
was  instructed  to  correspond  with  all  the  churches  of  the 
State  to  secure  from  each  local  body  the  preparation  of  an 
extended  history,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  same  for  safe-keep- 
ing and  future  historical  use  in  the  library  of  the  Society. 

The  program  was  then  presented,  comprising  the  His- 
tory of  the  Cincinnati  Vine  Street  Church,  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Thalheimer,  read  in  her  absence  by  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead;  Come- 
outerism  in  Ohio,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson  ;  History  of  the 
Hudson  Church,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Small,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New  Connecticut,  by 
Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser.     The  Society  then  adjourned. 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  year,  the  Secretary  reported 
the  publication  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Volume,  the  discov- 
ery of  two  valuable  manuscript  documents,  to  wit:  the  Rec- 
ords of  the  Central  Ohio  Association,  1838  52;  and  the 
Records  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New  Connecti- 
cut, 1 805- 1 808;  and  also  the  presentation  to  the  library  of 
the  manuscript  Minutes  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  1826-62.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  cheering  growth  of  interest  in  church  history,  as  seen  in 
the  organization  of  societies  for  its  furtherance  in  several 
States,  notably  in  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  California.  The 
Secretary  made  mention  of  his  cooperation  in  celebrating 
Church  and  Conference  Anniversaries,  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  sev- 
enty-fifth, eightieth,  etc.,  eight  of  these  during  the  last  year, 
and  nearly  a  score  in  all. 

The  report  by  the  Treasurer  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures was  as  follows: 

D.  L.  Leonard,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Ohio  Church  History  Society  : 

Received  since  last  report  from  members $  50  00 

"        from  Oberlin  College  Library 12  50 

"        from  extra  copies  sold 11  00 

Amount  in  Treasury  at  last  Report 15  32 

Total  receipts $  88  32 
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Paid  Pearce  &  Randolph  for  printing  Volume  Eight $  97  35 

"     same  for  printing  programs,  Circulars,  &c 16  25 

"     expenses  and  postage 7  85 

Total  expenses $121  45 

Leaving  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury  of $  32  62 

Report  of  the  Librarian    of  the   Ohio   Church   History 
Society  for  the  year  ending  May  17,  1897. 

Total  in  the  Library  at  last  report,  145,  of  which  16  are  bound  vol- 
umes, 121  pamphlets  and  8  manuscripts. 

From  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D,,  Cleveland,  O.: 

MS.  Minutes  of  the  Congregational  Association  of  Central  Ohio, 
covering  the  period  1838-1852. 

MS.  Minutes  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Institute  at  Aurora,  O.,  September  27,  1826,  covering  the  period 
1826-1862. 

MS.  Minutes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New  Connecticut, 
covering  the  period  October  17,  1805,  to  September  27,  1808, 

Address  of  Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  delivered  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  at  Marietta,  O.,  April  8,  1888. 

Speeches  made  at  the  reception  given  to  Rev.  Henry  M.  Ladd,  D.D. 
Thursday,  May  18,  1883. 

Why  am  I  a  Congregationalist  ?  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Ohio 
State  Convention,  Tallmadge,  O.,  May  8,  1888,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson, 
of  Marietta,  O. 

New  Haven  Congregational  Club.  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 
October  24,  1892,  in  commemoration  of  the  Tri  centenary  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  1839-1897. 

The  Independent  and  Non- Conformist  Daily,  issued  July  14-22* 
1891,  reporting  the  sessions  of  the  International  Congregational  Council- 

From  Rev.  H.  J.  Wilkins,  of  Strongsville,  O.: 

MS.  Records  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Strongsville,  organized  Octo- 
ber 10,  1817. 

From  E.  M.  Woodward,  Kirtland,  O.: 

Manual  of  Plymouth  Rock  Conference  (1848-1898)  of  Northeastern 
Ohio,  1898. 

From  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  Windham,  O.: 

Proceedings  in  commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Tallmadge,  O.,  January  24,  1857. 

Centennial  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Marietta,  Decem- 
ber 6  1896. 

From  Mr.  James  Shaw,  Windham,  O.: 
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The  Christian  Brethren's  form  of  Church  Government;  1832. 
Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  N.Y., 
1832. 

Total  additions  during  the  year,  2  volumes,  16  pamphlets  and  papers 
and  4  manuscripts. 

Total  in  the  Library  167,  of  which   18  are  bound  volumes,  137  pam- 
phlets and  12  manuscripts. 

Respectfully  submittted, 

Azariah  S.  Root, 
»  Librarian. 


A  fifth  paper  had  been  announced  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  society,  which  failed  to  come  as  promised,  and  so  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, though  without  any  authorization,  the  Secretary  ventured  to  pre- 
pare and  insert  the  Chronological  List  of  Churches,  with  Notes,  with 
which  this  Volume  closes. 
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THE    RECORDS  OF  THE    ECCLESIASTICAL   CON- 
VENTION OF  NEW  CONNECTICUT. 

[The  pages  which  immediately  follow  constitute  a  complete  repro- 
duction of  the  original  manuscript  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Conven- 
tion, with  only  a  few  verbal  changes  made  in  order  to  mend  the  grammar 
or  to  avoid  a  needless  repetition  of  words  and  phrases.  Some  notes 
have  been  added  by  the  Editor,  and  a  table  of  contemporaneous  events, 
to  aid  in  recalling  the  historical  situation  existing  in  the  opening  decade 
of  the  century,  and  that  the  deeds  of  the  founders  of  Congregationalism 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  may  be  better  appreciated.  Dr.  Fraser's  paper, 
covering  the  pages  next  succeeding  will  shed  further  light  upon  the 
Records.] 


[Outside  Title.] 

Records 

OF   THE 

Ecclesiastical  Convention 

OF 

New  Connecticut. 


[Inside  Title.] 

THE   CONFESSION   OF  FAITH,  COVENANT  AND  ARTICLES 
OF  PRACTICE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW  CONNECTI- 
CUT ECCLESIASTICAL  CONVENTION. 


CONFESSION   OF    FAITH,    ETC. 

1.  You  believe  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Religion 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  as  contained  essentially  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 

Particularly. 

2.  You  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  one  living  and 
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true  God,  self-existent,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness; existing  three  persons  in  one  Godhead,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost:  the  Great  Creator,  Governor,  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  World. 

3.  You  believe  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  moral 
image,  consisting  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness. 
But  that  man  by  his  disobedience  has  fallen  from  that  holy 
and  happy  state,  and  is  now  sunk  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery,  out  of  which  he  cannot  recover  himself,  and  in  which 
he  might  have  been  justly  left  of  God  forever. 

4.  You  believe  that  God,  out  of  his  mere  goodness, 
has  opened  a  new  way  of  life  to  a  fallen,  guilty  world  by 
the  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  by  his  death  and  sufferings  he  has  made  sufficient 
atonement  for  sin;  thereby  honoring  the  law  of  God  and 
opening  a  way  for  the  consistent  exercise  of  divine  grace. 
That  all  are  invited  through  him  to  trust  in  God  and  be 
saved,  and  that  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other  way. 

5.  You  believe  that  notwithstanding  mankind  are  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  and  by  nature  enemies  of  God,  yet  it 
is  the  purpose  of  a  holy  God,  according  to  the  election  of 
grace,  of  his  sovereign  unmerited  mercy  towards  mankind, 
to  make  up  of  them  a  holy,  heavenly  kingdom.  That  all 
its  members  must  be  regenerated  by  the  special  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  such  will  be  kept  by  the  grace 
of  God  unto  everlasting  life. 

6.  You  believe  that  a  Christian  church  ought  to  be 
composed  of  visible  Christians  who,  by  a  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  a  life  agreeable  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  give  reasonable  evidence  in  a  judgment  of  charity 
of  being  real  saints. 

7.  You  believe  the  divine  appointment  of  church  offi- 
cers, the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 
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8.  You  believe  it  to  be  the  revealed  purpose  of  God 
hereafter  to  raise  his  church  from  its  present  depressed  state, 
and  give  his  people  rest  and  prosperity  for  a  thousand  years, 
when  the  Jews  shall  own  the  Messiah  and  all  nations  shall 
know  the  Lord.1 

9.  You  believe  that  although  we  are  justified  by  faith 
and  saved  by  free  grace,  yet  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life 
remains  in  full  force  to  believers;  so  that  perfect  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  is  their  duty,  nor  doth  the  gospel  of  free  grace 
countenance  them  in  living  in  any  sin.2 

10.  You  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  Christ 
Jesus,  who  will  receive  all  true  believers  to  eternal  life,  while 
the  wicked  and  impenitent  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment.  These  you  believe. 

A   COVENANT. 

You  (and  each  of  you)  do  now,  in  the  presence  of  the 
dread  Majesty  of  heaven,  the  holy  Angels,  and  this  assembly, 
solemnly  choose  and  avouch  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  your  God,  giving  up  yourself  and  all 
you  have  to  him,  sensible  of  your  own  insufficiency  to  keep 
covenant  with  God,  placing  your  whole  dependence  on  his 
power  and  grace  through  Jesus  Christ.  Taking  him  to  be 
your  only  Savior,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  your  sanctifier 
and  comforter,  you  do  now  give  up  your  soul  and  body 
(together  with  your  seed)  to  be  the  Lord's;  engaging  by  his 
assistance  to  deny  ungodliness,  and  to  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances and  institutions  of  the  gospel.     Particularly,  to  be  a 

1So  far  as  is  known  this  peculiar  article,  which  the  passing  genera- 
tion can  scarcely  understand,  soon  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
creeds  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Ohio. 

2  This  article,  taken  in  connection  with  articles  5  and  6  above,  seems 
to  go  far  towards  keeping  in  healthy  balance  the  correlated  doctrines  of 
divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom. 
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faithful  attendant  on  the  duties  of  public  and  private  worship 
of  God.  You  engage  to  submit  yourself  to  the  laws  of 
Christ  in  the  discipline1  of  this  church,  to  watch  over  your 
brethren  in  love,  to  be  watched  over  by  them,  and  so  far  as 
in  you  lieth  seek  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of  this  church 
and  all  its  members.  That  you  will  walk  in  fellowship  and 
love  with  all  the  followers  and  churches  of  our  Lord;  and 
that  you  will  seek  to  conduct  yourself  towards  those  that  are 
without  so  as  to  give  no  occasion  to  speak  against  the  cause 
or  followers  of  Christ.  All  of  which  you  engage  to  perform 
so  far  as  you  are  directed  in  the  unerring  word  of  God. 
This  you  voluntarily  covenant  and  promise. 


ARTICLES    OF    PRACTICE. 

Article  ist.  These  churches  adopt  the  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America,  and  approved  by  the  General  Association  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  June  16th,  1801,  for  the  promotion  of 
union  and  harmony  among  the  people  of  the  new  settle- 
ments. 

2nd.  These  churches  shall  have  a  Standing  Committee, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  public  offences  of  members,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  church. 

3rd.  The  manner  of  receiving  members  into  the  church, 
as  well  those  who  have  been  members  of  other  churches  as 
those  who  have  not  made  any  previous  profession  of  relig- 
ion, shall  be  by  an  examination  of  candidates  in  their  doc- 
trinal  and   experimental  knowledge  of  Christianity,  by  the 

JThe  evidence  is  superabundant  that  "discipline,"  taking  transgres- 
sors sharply  to  task,  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  the  piety  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  On  this  vide  also  in  Articles  of  Practice  2,  5,  6  and  8, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Convention. 
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officers  and  committee  of  the  church  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers; all  of  whom  it  is  the  duty  to  attend.  If  approved  on 
examination,  they  shall  be  publicly  propounded  to  the 
church  at  least  two  weeks  before  admission. 

4th.  These  churches  will  not  receive  members,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  at  an  earlier  age  than  fifteen  years.  And  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  members  to  dedicate  their  children  under 
that  age  in  baptism. 

5th.  In  cases  of  discipline,  where  the  aggrieved  per- 
son or  other  members  desire  it,  a  church  will  seek  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  their  sister  churches. 

6thi  These  churches  consider  it  their  duty  not  to  ad- 
mit members  from  other  churches  to  occasional  communion, 
in  ordinary  cases,  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year. 

7th.  These  churches  consider  it  expedient,  if  circum- 
stances permit,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  particular 
manner  once  a  year;  and  in  a  private  way  as  often  as  may 
be  judged  convenient  and  may  tend  to  the  spiritual  growth 
and  welfare  of  its  members. 

8th.  These  churches  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  male 
professor  of  religion,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  to  attend 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  in  his  family; 
and  will  consider  a  neglect  of  it  a  violation  of  plain  Christian 
duty. 

9th.  These  churches  consider  it  an  important  duty,  in 
professing  Christians  who  are  parents,  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  instructing  them  in  the  religion 
of  Christ,  and  to  endeavor  to  restrain  them  from  the  ways  of 
of  vice,  and  from  evil  and  vicious  company. 

Agreeably  to  a  resolve  passed  in  Convention  at  Smith- 
field,  April  15,  1806, 1  have  inserted  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Covenant,  and  Articles  of  Practice  as  I  received  a  copy  ot 
them  from  the  clerk  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Vernon. 

Attest,  John  Andrews,  Register. 
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[First  Session  of  the  Convention^ 

New  Connecticut,  October,  1805. 
It  having  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to 
cause  a  number  of  the  visible  churches  of  Christ  Jesus  to  be 
planted  in  this  new  settled  country,  and  it  having  been 
thought  expedient  to  devise  some  plan  for  the  promotion  of 
union  and  harmony,  and  for  the  mutual  aid  and  benefit  of 
these  infant  branches  of  the  earthly  family  of  our  Lord,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  missionaries  sent  from  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this 
country,  and  delegates  from  the  several  churches  under  their 
care,  should  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  [them- 
selves] into  an  Ecclesiastical  Body  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  above  expressed.  Agreeably  to  which  proposal,  the 
following  named  persons  met  at  Harpersfield,  Thursday, 
Oct.  17th,  1805. 

The  Rev.  Messrs. 

Joseph  Badger,     )  Missionaries  from  the 
David  Bacon,         >-  Missionary  Society 
Thomas  Robbins  )  of  Connecticut. 

Delegates  from  the  Churches: 

Noah  Cowles,  Esq.  ]  From  the  Church 

Aaron  Wheeler,  Esq.  Vof  Christ  in 

Timothy  R.  Hawley,  Esq.  )  Richfield. 

Deacon  Stephen  Thomson,  from  the  church  ol  Christ 
in  Hudson. 

Mr.  Plumb  Sutliff,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Vernon. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clinton,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Vienna. 

The  churches  in  Warren  and  Canfield,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  this  Ecclesiastical  Body,  are  not 
represented  in  the  present  meeting. 

The  meeting  being  opened  by  prayer,  the  members 
proceeded  to  choose  a  moderator  and  scribe  by  ballot.  On 
receiving  the  votes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  was  declared  to  be 
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chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  Scribe.  The 
Rev.  Rufus  Havvley,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Farmington,  State 
of  Connecticut,  being  present  was  invited  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  meeting.  After  attending  to  an  enquiry  concerning 
the  name  by  which  this  body  shall  be  designated,  adjourned 
till  nine  of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning.  Concluded  with 
prayer  by  the  Moderator. 


Friday,  Oct.    18th. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  The  meeting  opened 
with  prayer.  On  resuming  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
name  by  which  this  Ecclesiastical  Body  shall  be  known,  it 
was  determined  that  for  the  present  it  shall  be  styled  the 
Trumbull1  Ecclesiastical  Convention.  On  motion  Mr. 
Badger,  Mr.  Robbins  and  Esquire  Cowles  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  certain 
resolutions,  to  be  adopted  as  Standing  Rules  of  the  Conven- 
tion. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bacon  Mr.  Robbins  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  scribe. 

Voted,  That  the  moderator  make  an  enquiry  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  concerning  the  state  of  the  sev- 
eral churches  belonging  to  this  body,  comprehending  the 
time  of  their  organization,  the  number  of  original  members 
with  the  additions  which  have  since  been  made,  and  whether 
the  members  added  were  previously  members  of  any  Chris- 
tian church  or  not;  and  that  the  result  of  the  enquiry  be 
placed  upon  the  records  of  the  meeting. 

After  a  free  enquiry  concerning  the  state  of  the  churches 
it  appeared:  That  the  church  in  Richfield  was  organized  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  October  27th,  1801,  consisting  of 
sixteen  members.     Since  that  time  fifty-two  members  have 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that  early  date   Trumbull  county 
included  the  entire  area  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
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been  added,  fourteen  of  whom  had  previously  been  members 
of  other  churches.  That  two  members  have  left  the  church, 
one  by  removal,  and  one  by  death.  That  the  church  in 
Hudson  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  September  4th, 
1802,  consisting  of  thirteen  members.  That  three  members 
have  since  been  added,  two  of  whom  had  previously  been 
professors  of  religion.  That  the  church  in  Vernon  was  con- 
stituted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  September  17th,  1803,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members.  That  twenty-three  members  have 
since  been  added,  ten  of  whom  had  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  other  churches.  That  the  church  in  Warren  was 
formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  November  19th,  1803,  con- 
sisting of  six  members.  That  five  members  have  since  been 
added,  three  of  whom  had  been  members  of  other  churches. 
And  that  two  members  have  left  the  church  by  removal. 
That  the  church  in  Canfield  was  constituted  April  27th, 
1804,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins, 
containing  nine  members.  That  three  members  have  since 
been  added,  making  their  first  public  profession  of  religion. 
That  the  church  in  Vienna  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robbins  September  22nd,  1805,  consisting  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers. The  whole  number  of  original  members  in  these  six 
churches  was  sixty-five.  The  members  added  are  eighty- 
six,  twenty-nine  of  whom  had  been  members  of  other 
churches,  and  fifty-seven  have  made  their  first  dedication  of 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Four  members  have 
been  removed,  leaving  the  whole  number  at  present  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven.1 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  present  state  of  our 
churches  the  members  of  the  Convention  feel  themselves 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  acknowledge  with  humble 
gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  his  merciful  smiles  upon 
the  infant  churches,  with  the  evidences  of  his  regenerating 

1  See  the  statistical  table  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  Records,  as 
it  also  does  in  the  original  manuscript. 
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grace  upon  the  hearts  of  perishing  sinners;  and  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  pleased  to  water  these 
tender  vines,  and  give  us  such  gracious  tokens  of  his  holy 
presence  with  his  professing  people  in  this  wilderness  country. 

Voted,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  form  standing 
rules  for  the  Convention  be  directed  to  annex  to  their  report 
a  particular  illustration1  of  the  second  article  of  our  Articles 
of  Practice.  Aaron  Wheeler,  Esq.  was  appointed  an  addi- 
tional member  of  said  committee. 

Voted,  That  since  our  churches  are  composed  of  mem- 
bers, a  part  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to  the  Congre- 
gational form,  and  part  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  agreeably  to  the  "  Regulations  proposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
and  approved  by  the  General  Association  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,"  we  consider  it  a  very  important  duty  to  en- 
deavor in  every  reasonable  manner  to  conciliate  the  affection 
of  our  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  our  vicinity, 
and  to  maintain  with  them  a  cordial  union  as  Christian 
brethren.2  That  our  ministers  should  unite  with  them,  and 
request  their  ministers  to  unite  with  us,  at  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  we  consider  it  expedient 
for  the  members  of  our  churches,  when  their  convenience 
will  admit,  to  attend  at  their  seasons  of  communion,  and 
invite  them  to  attend  on  similar  occasions  with  us.     And 

1  "Particular  "  is  a  term  occurring  several  times  in  the  original  docu- 
ment, and  "  particular  illustration  "  is  an  obscure  phrase  to  whose  mean- 
ing the  Records  afford  no  sort  of  clue.  The  fact  that  the  committee  was 
enlarged  seems  to  indicate  that  the  matter  was  deemed  to  be  a  weighty- 
one.  It  appears  to  have  had  some  bearing  upon  the  Plan  of  Union, 
which  sought  to  limit  Congregational  liberty  by  building  up  about  it  a 
fence  of  Presbyterian  law. 

2  Surely,  the  spirit  manifested  here  is  most  praiseworthy  and  Chris- 
tian. The  phrases,  "  mode  of  administration,"  and,  "accommodate  their 
habits  and  feelings,"  allude  to  certain  peculiarities  prevalent  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  like  holding  meetings  lasting  several  days  in  con- 
nection with  the  communion,  fencing  the  tables,  requiring  "tokens"  of 
all  who  would  partake,  etc. 
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that  in  the  mode  of  administration  we  will  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate their  habits  and  feelings  as  far  as  we  think  can 
be  done  consistently  with  the  divine  precept  and  example. 
And  that  three  members  of  our  body  be  appointed  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  at  the  next  session  of  the  Erie  Presbytery, 
to  confer  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  vote.1  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  William  Matthews,  a  member  of 
the  church  in  Vernon,  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  attend 
the  Presbytery. 

Adjourned   till  eight   o'clock  to-morrow  morning.     Con- 
cluded with  prayer. 

Saturday,  October  19th. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Meeting  opened  by 
prayer.  Voted,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  of  these 
churches  who  have  not  any  standing  moderator  to  choose 
some  one  of  the  Reverend  Missionaries  belonging  to  our 
body  to  be  the  standing  moderator  of  the  church. 

The  preceding  minutes  being  read  and  approved,  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Smithfield  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  next 
April,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  meeting 
was  concluded  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley. 

Attest,  Thomas  Robbins,  Scribe. 

1  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  glance  just  here  at  certain  contemporaneous 
ecclesiastical  movements  in  the  Presbyterian  realm  which  were  destined 
to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Ohio.  In  1802  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  was  set  up,  consisting 
of  three  presbyteries,  of  which  Erie  was  one  and  had  come  into  being 
the  year  preceding.  A  portion  of  its  churches  were  located  within  the 
bounds  of  Ohio,  while  several  were  upon  or  near  to  the  Western  Reserve. 
In  1803  Mr.  Badger  wrote  :  "Twelve  ministers  are  now  settled  north  of 
the  Ohio  waters  in  Pennsylvania.  These,  with  Mr.  Wick  and  myself  in  this 
county  [Trumbull],  form  the  Erie  Presbytery."  In  1808  Hartford  Pres- 
bytery was  set  off  from  Erie,  and  included  all  the  ministers  and  congre- 
gations then  upon  the  Reserve.  In  1814  Grand  River  Presbytery  was 
formed  from  Hartford. 
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[Second  Session  of  the  Convention^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trumbull  Ecclesiastical  Conven- 
tion at  Smithfield,  April   15th,  1806.     Present:1 

Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  missionary  from  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Owen  Brown,2  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Hudson. 

Mr.  William   Matthews,  )  r         ,,        ,        ,       r  ~,    .  L 

,T       A1  ,       -n     u     11  (  from  the  church  of  Christ 

Mr.   Alexander  Bushnell,  > .     T7. 

t->      a  r  ur  ■  u  (in  Vernon. 

Dr.  Amos  C.  Wright,  ) 

Mr.  Jonathan  Sprague,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Can  field. 

Mr.  Robert  Hughes,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Vienna. 

Churches  not  represented,  Warren  and  Richfield. 

The  meeting  being  opened  by  prayer,  the  members 
proceeded  to  choose  a  moderator  and  scribe.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Robbins   was   chosen  Moderator,  and  Dr.  Wright  Scribe. 

After  conversing  largely  upon  the  nature  and  design  of 
this  Convention,  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  there  being  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  the  churches  may  occa- 
sionally apply  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  by  which 
churches  walking  disorderly  may  be  enquired  of,  and  if  cir- 
cumstances render  it  expedient  be  exscinded  from  their  fel- 
lowship; it  was  concluded  highly  desirable  and  important 
that  this  Convention  should  be  rendered  permanent.  Under 
these  impressions,  looking  for  direction  and  assistance  to  the 
great  King  of  Zion,  who  has  ever  preserved  his  church; 
The    following    Regulations    were    adopted    as    permanent 

1  We  note  the  absence  of  both  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Bacon.  As  for 
the  former,  within  three  months  from  the  organization  of  the  Convention 
he  had  sundered  his  connection  with  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society, 
while  the  latter  had  also  resigned  his  commission  and  was  now  in  New  Eng- 
land engaged  in  forming  a  colony  which  afterwards  laid  the  foundations 
of  Tallmadge.  Besides,  Mr.  Robbins  was  so  sorely  afflicted  with  bodily 
ailments  that  within  a  month  after  this  second  meeting  he  took  his  final 
departure  from  Ohio. 

2  Father  of  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame,  and  trustee  of 
Oberlin  College,  1835-44. 
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STANDING   RULES. 

This  ecclesiastical  convention  shall  be  called,  The  Eccle- 
siastical Convention  of  New  Connecticut. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  all  the 
churches  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  denominated 
"The  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,"  which  are  or  may  be 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  "  Regulations  proposed  by  the 
General  Assemby  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
and  approved  by  the  General  Association  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  for  the  promotion  of  union  and  harmony  in  the 
new  settlements,"  and  which  shall  acknowledge  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Articles  of  Practice  which  are  now  owned 
by  these  churches,  or  such  as  are  essentially  similar  to  them. 

Any  other  church  constituted  and  practicing  upon  sim- 
ilar principles,  though  not  included  in  the  above  mentioned 
limits,  may  be  annexed  to  the  Convention;  provided  that 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  Convention  be  continued  within 
the  said  limits. 

Any  ministers  of  the  gospel  itinerating  as  missionaries 
in  this  country  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  General  Association  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  connection 
with  them,  shall  be  entitled,  and  are  desired  to  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  this  Convention. 

Each  church  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  delegates 
in  the  Convention,  in  addition  to  their  pastor,  as  there  are 
places  of  public  worship  within  the  limits  of  the  church  at 
which  some  of  the  members  generally  attend;  provided  six 
male  members  belong  to  each  of  such  societies.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty1  of  every  church  to  send  at  least  one  dele- 
gate to  every  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

1  It  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  preference  or  convenience,  but  obliga- 
tion was  involved,  and  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  Convention  took 
vigorous  measures  to  secure  obedience. 
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The  Convention  shall  have  a  stated  meeting  once  in 
every  year,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  September;  and  such 
adjourned  meetings  as  expediency  may  require.  On  the 
application  of  any  church  to  the  Register  of  the  Convention, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  think  proper. 

Any  churches  not  sending  a  delegation  to  any  meeting 
of  the  Convention  shall  be  enquired  of,  at  the  succeeding 
meeting,  the  reasons  of  their  failure;  and  in  case  of  absence 
from  two  or  three  meetings  successively,  some  member  or 
members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  delegated  to  the  said 
church  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  enquiry. 

Each  church  shall  transmit  to  the  Convention  at  their 
annual  meeting  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  for 
the  past  year;  comprehending  the  additions  which  may  have 
been  made,  and  whether  by  a  first  profession  or  as  members 
from  other  churches,  and  the  removals  from  the  church  by 
death  or  emigration. 

The  Convention  at  their  annual  meetings  respectively, 
shall  appoint  one  or  two  persons  as  delegates  from  their 
body  to  attend  at  the  sessions  of  the  Erie  Presbytery  for 
the  ensuing  year.  And  said  delegate  shall  communicate  to 
the  Presbytery  the  account  of  the  state  of  the  churches 
which  shall  have  been  received  at  the  preceding  meeting. 
And,  provided  the  Presbytery  shall  send  one  or  more  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  they  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  sit 
and  act  with  any  of  the  members. 

The  Convention  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  annually 
an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  within  their  limits  which 
shall  be  received  at  their  annual  meeting. 

The  foregoing  Regulations  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Convention,  provided  the  del- 
egates from  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  churches 
consent. 
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Voted,  To  choose  a  Register  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  John  Andrews,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Vernon,  was  chosen  to  this  office. 
Ordered,  That  the  scribe  transmit  a. copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  present  meeting  to  the  respective  clerks  of  the  several 
churches.  Ordered,  That  the  Register  write  in  the  former 
part  of  the  book  of  records  a  copy  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  Covenant  and  Articles  of  Practice. 

Voted,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention 
be  held  at  Hudson,  on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  before  noon.  The  pre- 
ceding minutes  being  read  were  unanimously  approved  and 
passed  in  convention.     Concluded  with  prayer. 

Attest,  Amos  C.  Wright,  Scribe. 

A  true  copy  of  record  examined. 

Attest,  John  Andrews,  Register. 


\TJiird  Session  of  the  Convention^ 

.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New 
Connecticut  at  Hudson,  the  30th  day  of  September,  1806. 
Present. 

Rev.  David  Bacon,1  belonging  to  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughes, 
Rev.  William  Wick, 

Missionaries  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

1  David  Bacon  appears  again  at  this  session,  but  not  as  a  missionary, 
only  a  member  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut.  He  was  now- 
residing  at  Hudson  developing  his  scheme  for  a  colony,  and  about  a 
month  hence  was  to  begin  the  survey  of  his  township. 
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Delegates  from  the  churches, 

Eliphalet  Austin,  )  r         .,       ,        ,    .     -r>.  ,c  ,  , 

-T-       ,i      -r.    tt      1  r  from  the  church  in  Richfield. 

Timothy  B.  Hawley,    j 

Mr.  Heman  Oviatt,  from  the  church  in  Hudson. 

Mr.  John  Andrews,  from  the  church  in  Vernon. 

Mr.  Isaac  Flowers,  from  the  church  in  Vienna. 

Churches  not  represented,  Warren  and  Canfield. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer.  The  members 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  moderator  and  scribe  by  ballot. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughes  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Wick,  Scribe. 

The  records  of  the  last  session  were  read.  The  Con- 
vention spent  a  considerable  time  on  the  subject  of  raising  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  poor  and 
pious  youth  while  acquiring  an  education  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  After  discussing  the  subject  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  it  till  to-morrow.  Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning 
at  eight  o'clock.     Concluded  with  prayer. 


Wednesday  morning,  October  1st. 

The  Convention  met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  Opened 
with  prayer.  Members  present  as  above.  On  motion,  Re- 
solved, that  the  Rev.  William  Wick  enquire  of  the  church 
in  Warren 1  the  reasons  of  their  not  sending  delegates  to 
foregoing  and  present  Convention,  and  that  he  report  to  the 
next  Convention.  The  delegates  from  Richfield  reported 
that  in  the  last  year  one  person  had  been  added  to  that 
church  who  had  been  in  church  communion  before,  and  one 
who   had  not.     The   delegate   from  the  church  in   Hudson 

1  It  will  be  noticed  that,  combining  fine  strategy  with  the  display  of 
authority,  when  the  Convention  adjourned  it  was  to  hold  its  next  session 
at  Warren,  and  so  in  a  sense  compel  that  derelict  body  to  appear  and 
offer  an  explanation  for  its  neglect  of  duty. 
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reported  that  there  had  been  no  addition  to  or  removal  from 
that  church.  The  delegate  from  the  church  in  Vernon 
reported  that  during  the  last  year  there  had  been  ten  com- 
municants added,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  communion  in 
other  churches.  The  delegate  from  the  church  in  Vienna 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  addition  or  removal. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  union,  each  church  be  directed  to  choose  a  Standing 
Moderator;  and  in  order  to  enforce  this  resolution,  Ordered 
that  a  copy  of  this  record  be  transmitted  to  each  church, 
properly  attested  by  the  scribe. 

On  motion  the  Convention  agreed  to  recommend,  and 
do  hereby  earnestly  recommend,  to  Standing  Committees  of 
each  church  to  depute  one  of  themselves  to  attend  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie  at  each  of  their  sessions. 

The  Convention  taking  into  consideration  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  records  of  each  session  carefully  pre- 
served and  constantly  in  the  possession  of  each  of  the 
churches,  Resolved,  That  the  Register  send  a  copy  of  the 
records  annually  to  each  church;  and  as  compensation  for 
his  services,  each  church  shall  pay  annually  to  him  the  sum 
of  one  dollar.  Ordered,  That  the  Register  transmit  annually 
an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut. 

Whereas,  It  is  evident  that  great  evils  may  result,  and 
great  injury  may  be  done  to  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  by 
impostors  coming  in  the  character  of  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  frequently  has  been  the  case  in  newly  inhabited 
countries;  The  Convention  hereby  recommend  to  all  the 
churches  to  beware  of  encouraging  any  to  preach  who  have 
not  proper  credentials.. 

On   motion,  Resolved,  That   it  is  the  opinion  of  this 

1  This  resolution  on  "  imposters,"  and  the  next  one  on  delegates 
appearing  without  duly  certified  papers,  betrays  deep  feeling,  and  must 
have  been  inspired  by  certain  bitter  experiences  then  fresh  in  mind. 
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Convention  that  no  delegate  from  any  church  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  the  Convention  unless  he  can  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  being  regularly  appointed,  signed  by  the  mode- 
rator or  clerk  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  a  further  consideration  oi 
the  subject  of  raising  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  ot 
the  education  of  poor  and  pious  youth  while  acquiring  an 
education  for  the  gospel  ministry.  After  a  full  and  free 
discussion,  a  motion  was  carried  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote  to  postpone  the  subject  for  the  present,  and  it  was 
seriously  recommended  as  an  important  theme  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  Convention. 

On  motion,  Resolved  unanimously,  That  this  Conven- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  infant  churches  and  new  settlements 
in  this  country,  express  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Connecticut,  and  also  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  their  careful  attention 
manifested  in  sending  missionaries  to  dispense  the  Divine 
Word  and  Ordinances  to  a  needy  people  dispersed  in  many 
places  and  unable  to  support  the  gospel  ministry  statedly; 
at  the  same  time  earnestly  soliciting  the  further  attention  of 
these  respectable  bodies  to  the  destitute  circumstances  of 
the  churches  and  settlements  in  this  remote  and  newly 
inhabited  country. 

The  Convention  taking  into  consideration  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  Divine  Word  and  Ordinances  statedly 
dispensed,  Resolved  to  recommend,  and  it  is  hereby  earn- 
estly recommended,  to  each  of  the  churches  and  settlements 
who  are  disposed  to  support  the  Gospel,  to  use  exertions  to 
raise,  in  the  manner  appearing  to  them  most  expedient,  a 
fund  for  this  purpose,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
regular  traveling  preachers;  hereby  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  different  preachers,  and  be  better  enabled 
to  make  a  choice  agreeably  to  their  wishes. 

Voted  that  the  next  Convention  be  held  at  Warren  the 
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last  Tuesday  of  September  next,  at  eleven   o'clock  A.  M. 
The  preceding  minutes  being   read,  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  passed.     Concluded  with  prayer. 
Attest,  William  Wick,  Scribe. 
A  true  copy  examined. 

Attest,  John  Andrews,  Register. 


[Fourth  Session  of  the  Convention?^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New 
Connecticut  at  Warren,  the  29th  September,  1807.     Present, 
Delegates  from  the  churches: 

Mr.  John  Wright,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Richfield. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bartholomew,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Vienna. 

Mr.  Nathanael  Doane,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Reeve,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Vernon. 

Mr.  David  Hudson,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Hudson. 

Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Warren. 

Deacon  Nathanael  Chapman,  from  the  church  of 
Christ  in  Canfield. 

The  meeting  being  opened,  the  members  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  Nathanael  Doane  for  moderator.  No  clergy- 
men being  present  to  preside  and  conduct  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  it  was  by  vote  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  Sep- 
tember 30,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1807. 

The  Convention  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  David  Hudson  as  Scribe.  Mem- 
bers present  as  above.  The  delegate  from  the  church  in 
Richfield  reported  that  there  had  been  no  addition  to,  or 
dismission  from  said  church  the  year  past.     The  delegate 
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from  the  church  in  Hudson  reported  that  there  had  been  no 
addition  to,  or  dismission  from  the  said  church  the  year 
past.  The  delegate  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Vernon 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  addition  to,  or  dismission 
from  said  church  the  year  past.  The  delegate  from  the 
church  of  Christ  in  Vienna  reported  that  there  had  been  no 
addition  to,  or  dismission  from  said  church  the  year  past. 
The  delegate  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Cleveland  reported 
that  a  church  of  Christ  had  been  organized  in  Cleveland  by 
the  Rev.  William  Wick,  consisting  of  six  male  and  seven 
female  members,  within  the  year  past.  The  delegate  from 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Warren  reported  the  church  had  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  six  males  and  six  females,  all  of  whom 
had  been  professors,  removed  to  the  said  church  from  other 
churches  within  two  years  past.  The  delegate  from  the 
church  of  Christ  in  Canfield  reported  that  there  had  been  an 
addition  to  the  said  church  within  two  years  past  of  one 
male  who  had  made  a  former  profession,  and  one  female 
who  made  a  first  profession;  and  that  said  church  had  been 
diminished  by  the  death  of  one  female  and  the  removal  of 
one  female. 

On  motion,  Voted  that  the  sixth  Article  of  Practice  in 
the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  read:  "The  church 
consider  it  not  their  duty  to  admit  members  from  other 
churches  residing  within  their  limits  to  occasional  commun- 
ion, in  ordinary  cases,  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year." 

On  motion,  Voted  that  Mr.  John  Andrews  be  appointed 
Register  to  this  Convention  for  the  year  ensuing.  Voted 
that  the  next  Convention  be  held  at  Canfield  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  September,  A.  D.  1808,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.     Concluded  with  prayer. 

A  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

Attest,  David  Hudson,  Scribe. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original  examined. 

Attest,  John  Andrews,  Register. 
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[Fifth  Session  of  the  Convention.'] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New- 
Connecticut  at  Canfield,  the  29th  September,  1808;  Consti- 
tuted with  prayer. 

Members  present: 

Rev.  William  Wick,     *}  ,,.    .         .  .    .        ,    , 

„        T        L.        T      ,.         Missionaries   commissioned    by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Leslie,     iU     n/r-    •  c     •  ,        c  r- 

■,-,        i-.       1    t>  Vthe  Missionary  Society  01  Con- 

Rev.  Enoch  Burt,  '  .  '  J 

Rev.  Abraham  Scott,  j 

Mr.  Andrew  McDonald,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio,  and  delegate  from  the  church  of  Vernon. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bushnell,  delegate  from  the  church  of  Vernon. 

Mr.  Comfort  Mygatt,  delegate  from  the  church  of 
Canfield. 

Mr.  Wick  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Mr.  McDonald 
Scribe. 


[Here,  and  thus  abruptly,  and  with  no  reason  in  the  least  hinted  at,  the 
records  end  of  the  short-lived  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New  Connecti- 
cut, and  when  by  a  completed  organization  this  oldest  of  Congregational 
bodies  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  just  fairly  upon  its  feet.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  another  meeting  was  ever  called.  Nor  is  there 
occasion,  all  things  considered,  for  surprise  that  its  departure  followed 
so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  its  advent.  The  churches  were  few,  and 
small,  and  widely  scattered  through  the  dense  forests.  Through  prox- 
imity to  Pennsylvania  the  membership  was  non-Congregational  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent.  And  worst  of  all,  in  these  critical  formative  days, 
either  for  the  sake  of  economy,  or  because  men  of  Puritan  stock  were 
not  to  be  found  willing  to  face  the  manifold  hardships  of  the  remote 
frontier,  the  Connecticut  Society  employed  scarcely  any  ministers  except 
such  as  were  of  stanch  Scotch  ecclesiastical  predilections.  Now  there 
arose  a  new  king  which  knew  not  Joseph,  and  over  the  Congregational 
churches  in  all  these  parts  the  long  and  lamentable  rule  of  the  presby- 
tery began.] 
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STATE  OF  THE  CHURCHES  BY   REPORTS   MADE   TO   THE 
CONVENTION,  OCTOBER    18,  1805. 
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[The  following  Chronological  Table  is  designed  to  furnish  to  the  eye 
at  a  glance  certain  dates  relating  to  events  of  especial  interest  here 
because  of  their  connection  in  locality  or  in  time  with  the  organization 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention. 

1772.  David  ZeisbergeK,  Moravian  missionary,  laid  the  foundation 
for  several  settlements  of  Christian  Indians  upon  the  Tuscarawas  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Philadelphia. 

1787.  Congress  passed  the  Ordinance  setting  up  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  the  next  year  Marietta  was  founded. 

1794-6.  General  Wayne  waged  a  war  which  effectually  subdued 
the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 

1795.  In  Connecticut  a  committee  was  appointed  to  sell  the  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

1796.  The  treaty  of  Greenville  was  signed,  by  which  the  Indians 
gave  up  all  claim  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio,  but  retained  the  portion 
of  the  Reserve  lying  west  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  Marietta  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized,  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  July  4 
the  surveyors  and  first  settlers  for  the  Reserve  reached  Conneaut. 

1798.  The  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  Three 
families  with  twenty  persons  located  at  Harpersfield,  Ashtabula  county, 
and  the  first  settlers  entered  Geauga  county.  In  March  the  Reserve 
contained  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  ten  families  then  resid- 
ing in  Youngstown,  three  in  Cleveland,  two  in  Mentor.  After  a  forced 
exile  of  seventeen  years,  the  Moravians  returned  to  their  reservation 
upon  the  Tuscarawas. 

1799.  Deerfield  and  Palmyra  were  settled.    The  first  family  located 
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in  Austinburg,  the  next  year  another  followed,  and  the  year  following 
ten  families  were  located.  Ravenna  saw  its  first  inhabitant,  who  was 
the  second  to  enter  Portage  county,  on  his  way  out  had  David  Hudson 
for  a  fellow  traveler,  and  found  but  one  log  cabin  in  Buffalo  and  one  in 
Cleveland.  September  16  the  first  legislature  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory met.     Washington  died. 

1800.  In  March  there  were  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  upon  the 
Reserve.  Warren  was  settled,  though  in  that  vicinity  two  cabins  had 
been  erected  in  preceding  years.  In  May  Connecticut  gave  up  her 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Reserve,  retaining  only  the  soil.  In  late 
December  Rev.  James  Badger  began  his  work  as  missionary  in  New 
Connecticut. 

1801.  Erie  Presbytery  was  constituted  in  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut  adopted  the  Plan  of  Union.  Austinburg  church 
was  organized.    Governor  St.  Clair  erected  Trumbull  county  covering  the 

entire  Reserve. 

1802.  Hudson  church  was  organized.     The  Synod  of  Pittsburg  was 

constituted.  Congress  authorized  the  calling  of  a  convention  in  Novem- 
ber to  consider  the  question  of  statehood,  and  if  deemed  expedient  to 
fashion  a  constitution. 

1803.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made.  Ohio  became  a  state. 
Churches  were  formed  in  Warren,  Vernon,  and  at  Paddy's  Run  in  the 
extreme  southwest.  In  November  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins  began  work 
as  misionary  upon  the  Reserve. 

1804.  Canfield  church  was  organized.  In  October  Rev.  David 
Bacon  by  transfer  from  Mackinaw  became  a  missionary  upon  the 
Reserve. 

1805.  Aaron  Burr's  plotting  was  in  progress.  The  Reserve  lying 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  purchased  from  the  Indians.  In  September 
the  Vienna  church  was  formed,  and  in  October  followed  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention  of  New  Connecticut.  Mr.  Bacon  had  returned  from  the 
east  in  March,  but  November  21  departed  again  for  New  England  to 
push  his  colony  scheme. 

1806.  January  8  Badger  and  Robbins  set  out  for  Marietta  to  assist  at 
the  ordination  of  S.  P.  Robbins.  About  three  weeks  were  consumed.  Feb- 
ruary 17  Mr.  Badger  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  upon  the  Reserve.  In  April 
came  the  second  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Robbins  was  in  at- 
tendance, but  before  the  end  of  May  took  his  final  departure  from  Ohio. 
During  the  summer  Mr.  Bacon  is  found  in  Hudson.  September  30  at- 
tends the  third  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and  in  November  began  the 
survey  of  Tallmadge.  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  the 
Cumberland  Road. 

1807.  Mr.  Bacon  moved  to  Tallmadge.     The  Euclid  church  was 
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formed.     September  20  was  held  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
with  no  ?ninister  present. 

1808.  The  Burton  church  was  formed.  By  a  division  of  Erie  Pres- 
bytery Hartford  Presbytery  was  set  up,  covering  the  Reserve.  In  Sep- 
tember came  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Convention,  with  only  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  attendance.  Zeisberger  died  upon  the  Tuscarawas.  Con- 
tracts were  let  for  the  building  of  the  Cumberland  Road. 

1809.  Churches  were  formed  at  Aurora,  Geneva,  Hampden  and 
Tallmadge. 

1 810.  Churches  were  formed  at  Painesville  and  Rootstown,  and 
the  year  following  one  at  Dover,  the  first  west'  of  the  Cuyahoga.] 


COMMENTARY   ON   THE    RECORDS    OF    THE    ECCLESIASTICAL 

CONVENTION. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  G.  FRASER,  D.  D. ,  OF  CLEVELAND. 

Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.D.,kept  a  diary  from  January 
I,  1796,  to  March  6,  1854.     In  this  truly  monumental  work, 
printed  but  not   published  in  1886-7,  by  his  nephew,  Rob- 
bins   Battell,   in  two  quarto   volumes   of  (1052    and    1 131) 
2183  pages,  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  Rev.  Increase 
N.  Tarbox,  D.  D.,  amid  bitter  remarks  about  Baptists  and 
Methodists  which   seem  wholly  foreign  to  the  gentle  spirit 
of  the    author,    hopeless   prophecies    of  the    future   of  the 
United   States  under  Thomas  Jefferson   as   president,    and 
chronicles  of  leaving  off  winter  underwear,  eating  the  first 
green   peas  and  cucumbers,  followed   a  few  days  later  by 
periods  of  great  spiritual  depression,  there  is  a  perfect  wealth 
of  information   about  the  religious  life  of  early  times,  with 
accurate  dates   not    elsewhere    found    for  many    important 
events.     Mr.  Robbins  was  in  New  Connecticut  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  from  Novem- 
ber 24,   1803,  to  May  21,   1806.     From  his  daily  record  of 
these  two  years  and  a  half  somebody  should  some   day  re- 
construct  for  this   Ohio  Church  History  Society  the  whole 
religious  and  political   and  social  life  of  those  days  on  the 
Western  Reserve  when  Ohio  first  came  to  be  a  State. 

That  there  was  an  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New 
Connecticut  seems  to  be  about  all  that  has  been  known  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  the  whole  definite  basis  for  this 
knowledge  seems  to  be  found  in  a  few  entries  in  Dr.  Rob- 
bins' diary,  which  here  follow  in  full. 
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1805— October. 

17.  Rode  to  Austinburgh.  Quite  bad  riding.  Delegates  from  the 
churches  in  Smithfield  and  Vienna  accompanied  me. 

18.  Rode  to  Harpersfield.  Met  with  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Bacon 
and  delegates  from  four  of  the  churches,  and  framed  ourselves  into  an 
Ecclesiastical  Convention1  for  the  promotion  of  union  and  general  benefit 
of  the  churches.  Mr.  Hawley,2  a  minister  from  Connecticut,  attended 
with  us.     We  were  happily  united  in  sentiment. 

29.  Rode  to  Greensburgh.  Sat  with  the  Presbytery.  The  minis- 
ters appear  quite  friendly.  There  was  a  sacrament  here  last  Sabbath, 
and  people  spent  the  night  on  the  ground. 

30.  Presented  to  the  Presbytery  an  account  of  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
vention, and  requested  a  union  and  good  understanding.  They  appeared 
much  disposed  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  harmony  with  the  New  Eng- 
land people,  and  passed  a  vote  correspondent^,  which  I  drew.  They 
appear  very  willing  that  we  should  retain  our  own  habits  and  practices. 
They  dispatched  business  very  speedily.  At  evening  walked  out  two 
miles  and  preached  from  2  Tim.  4:28.  Other  ministers  attended  and 
spoke  a  little. 

1806— April. 

15.  Rode  to  Smithfield.  Met  with  Ecclesiastical  Convention.3  No 
other  minister  was  present.  Did  considerable  business.  Finished  in 
the  evening.     Showery. 

May. 

6.  The  air  very  full  of  smoke.  Fires  run  with  great  violence. 
Wrote  records  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention.  I  think  so  much  writ- 
ing is  injurious  to  me,  but  I  cannot  well  avoid  it. 

To  these  may  be  added  from  Vol.  6  of  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine,  1805-6,  Mr.  Robbins'  report  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut:   "  The  churches  have  the 

Notes  by  Dr.  Tarbox.— 1  What  would  now  be  called  a  conference 
of  churches.  The  ministers  were,  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  Rev.  David  Ba- 
con and  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins.  The  names  of  the  delegates  from  the 
four  churches  are  not  given.  The  four  churches  represented  by  these 
delegates  were,  without  much  doubt,  those  of  Austinburgh,  Canfield, 
Smithfield  (now  Vernon)  and  Vienna. 

2  Rev.  Rufus  Hawley,  from  Avon,  Ct.  He  was  settled  at  Avon  (then 
Worthington)  in  1769,  and  continued  to  his  death,  in  1826.  He  was  not 
a  missionary,  but  was  probably  on  a  tour  of  observation  among  the  new 
settlements. 

3  This  was  the  convention  or  conference  organized  the  year  before 
in  connection  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Badger  and  Bacon.  Though  small  as 
to  its  numbers  it  was  an  important  organization  in  the  early  history  of 
the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
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same  confession  of  faith,  covenant  and  articles  of  practice. 
They  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body  called  the  Eccles- 
iastical Convention  of  New  Connecticut,  in  order  that  there 
maybe  a  common  bond  of  union  and  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
body  to  which  churches  may  occasionally  apply  for  advice 
and  assistance." 

While  these  references  are  clear  and  definite,  the  fact 
that  there  seem  to  be  no  others,  and  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely unmistakable  notice  of  the  "Convention  "  in  Badger's 
autobiography  have  caused  it  to  be  little  more  than  a  myth, 
and  has  raised  the  question  whether  there  really  was  such 
an  organization. 

To  turn  now  from  ancient  history  to  modern:  In  Au- 
gust, 1897,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  received  a  letter  from 
a  former  ministerial  neighbor,  saying:  "  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session the  minutes  of  a  conference  of  Congregational 
churches  of  New  Connecticut,  date  October,  1805,  written 
on  yellow  paper,  and  put  up  like  a  sermon.  They  ought  to 
be  kept  in  a  historical  society.  They  were  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Sadd,  I  think.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them.  I  have  kept  them  for  over  ten  years 
carefully."  With  little  idea  of  what  the  manuscript  was, 
but  knowing  it  must  be  something  of  value  about  the  early 
history  of  Congregationalism  in  Ohio,  the  answer  went  back 
at  once,  telling  of  the  Ohio  Church  History  Society,  and 
offering  to  be  the  means  of  transmitting  the  "  Minutes"  to 
that  society.  And  September  10,  1897,  came  by  registered 
mail  the  original  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of 
New  Connecticut!  October  17,  1805  to  September  29,  1808. 
Rev.  James  M.  La  Bach,  D.D.,  was  pastor  at  Geneva  1882-5  ; 
later  at  Newton,  Kansas;  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  South- 
ern Presbyterian  church,  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  now  North 
Presbyterian  church,  Cincinnati.  During  his  Geneva  pastor- 
ate the  manuscript  was  given  him  by  Deacon  George  F. 
Sadd,  since  deceased,  of  the  Geneva  church.    Deacon  Sadd's 
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father,  Harvey  Sadd,  a  Connecticut  man,  was  an  early  resi- 
dent at  Austinburg,  and  active  in  affairs  of  church  and  town. 

Dr.  La  Bach  has,  as  he  says,  carefully  kept  the  precious 
records,  which  may  be  characterized  as  easily  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  document  in  the  history  of  Northern 
Ohio  Congregationalism;  chronicling,  as  it  does,  the  organi- 
zation and  meetings  of  the  first  Congregational  body  of 
churches  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  on  the  old-fashioned 
rough  paper,  63x7^  inches,  about  40  pages.  The  outside 
cover  title,  the  records  of  the  first  meeting,  and  the  tabular 
record,  "  state  of  the  churches  by  reports  made  to  the  Con- 
vention October  18,  1805,"  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Robbins.  The  inside  cover  title,  Confession  of 
Faith,  Covenant,  Articles  of  Practice,  and  records  of  all 
meetings  but  the  first,  seem  to  have  been  written  by  "John 
Andrews,  Register,"  a  member  of  the  Vernon  church.  Both 
handwritings  are  beautifully  clear,  with  the  quaint  long  s's 
of  the  olden  time. 

Since  the  original  manuscript  is  printed  in  full  herewith, 
the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  seek  to  enlighten  points 
not  wholly  plain.  The  Confession,  Covenant  and  Articles  of 
Practice  are  clearly  a  mirror  of  their  time,  in  matters  of  faith 
and  polity.  Particular  illustrations  of  this  fact  are:  (1)  the 
article  teaching  the  millennial  reign,  "when  the  Jews  shall 
own  the  Messiah  and  all  nations  shall  know  the  Lord;" 
and  in  the  Articles  of  Practice;  (2)  basing  all  on  the  Plan 
of  Union;  (3)  providing  for  examination  of  members  com- 
ing by  letter  as  well  as  'those  coming  by  profession;  (4)  no 
member  received  under  fifteen  years  of  age;  (5)  occasional 
communion  to  members  of  other  churches  for  a  period  not 
longer  than  one  year;  and  (6)  "  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  once  in  a  year,  and  in  a  private  way  as  often 
as  may  be  judged  convenient  and  may  tend  to  the  spiritual 
growth  and  welfare  of  its  members." 

The  form  of  organization  suggests  Connecticut  Con- 
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sociationism,  as  seen  by  the  statement  at  the  second  meeting 
that  one  design  of  the  Convention  is  to  "  provide  a  regular 
ecclesiastical  body  to  which  the  churches  may  occasionally 
apply  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  by  which  churches  walk- 
ing disorderly  may  be  enquired  of,  and  if  circumstances  ren- 
der it  expedient,  be  excluded  from  their  fellowship,"  as  well 
as  by  provision  for  enquiring  of  churches  not  represented, etc. 

The  relation  to  Presbyterianism  is  that  of  cordial  fra- 
ternity, but  full  equality  and  independent  organization.  The 
membership  was  to  consist  of  Plan  of  Union  churches  on 
or  beyond  the  Western  Reserve,  but  with  place  of  meeting 
limited  to  its  bounds,  and  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  and  the  General  Association  of  Connect- 
icut. The  basis  of  representation  is  peculiar;  as  many  del- 
egates as  there  are  stated  places  of  public  worship  within 
the  limits  of  the  church,  at  which  some  of  the  members  gen- 
erally attend.  Present  day  problems  are  not  new,  as  shown 
by  a  warning  against  clerical  impostors,  and  a  continued 
discussion  on  aid  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Six  churches  existed  at  the  time  of  organization,  and 
one  was  organized  and  joined  later.  Of  these,  Richfield 
(now  Austinburg),  Hudson  and  Canfield  still  exist  as  Con- 
gregational churches.  Vernon  no  longer  appears  under  that 
name,  but  still  continues  its  life  in  the  Presbyterian-Congre- 
gational Kinsman  church,1  while  Vienna,  Warren  and  Cleve- 
land (later  Euclid,  and  Collamer,  and  now  East  Cleveland), 
are  Presbyterian.  At  the  first  meeting  in  Harpersfield,  four 
churches  are  represented,  though  not  the  exact  four  of  Dr. 
Tarbox's  guess  in  his  note  in  Robbins'  diary,  and  the  three 
founders,  Badger,  Bacon  (David,  father  of  Leonard  Bacon) 
and  Robbins  are  there.     At  the  second  meeting  in  Smithfield 

1  The  Vernon  church  was  originally  the  "  United  Church  of  Christ' 
in  Hartford,  Vernon  and  Kinsman,  of  which  later  Gustavus  also  formed 
a  part.  The  Vernon  branch  of  the  original  Vernon  church  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist;  but  the  other  branches,  Kinsman,  Hartford  and 
Gustavus  still  represent  the  first  organization. 
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(or  Vernon,1  the  names  are  used  interchangeably)  there  are 
four  churches  though  not  the  same;  but  Robbins  is  the  only 
minister.  At  the  third  meeting  in  Hudson,  the  original  four 
churches  of  the  first  meeting  reappear,  with  Bacon  and  two 
Presbyterian  ministers,  Hughes  and  Wick,  who  are  chosen 
moderator  and  scribe.  At  the  fourth  meeting  in  Warren 
all  the  seven  churches  are  represented,  Cleveland  being  new, 
and  its  delegate,  Nathanael  Doan,  being  moderator,  but 
no  minister  is  present.  At  the  fifth  meeting,  in  Canfield, 
but  two  churches  are  represented,  and  there  are  five  Presby- 
terian ministers,  the  record  terminating  abruptly,  without 
signature  or  completion,  after  reporting  names  and  organiza- 
tion. Under  what  now  seems  a  mistaken  policy,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut  had  practically  recalled  its 
Congregational  missionaries,  and  was  commissioning  Presby- 
terians; and  perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Convention 
met  a  sudden  death. 

Vernon   only   was  represented  at  every  one  of  the  five 
meetings,2    Hudson    and   Vienna   at    four,  Austinburg    and 

2The  latter  name  represented  the  larger  territory  of  one  of  the  eight 
immense  original  townships  of  the  original  Trumbull  county,  while  the 
former  was  limited  to  what  is  now  Vernon  township. 

2  "John  Andrews,  Register,  was  a  resident  of  Kinsman  and  a  member 
of  the  Vernon  church.  He  would  need  a  report  of  every  meeting,  and  was 
likely  to  see  that  a  delegate  never  failed  to  represent  the  church.  As  this 
church  had  four  townships  upon  which  to  draw,  the  task  of  sending  a 
delegate  to  every  meeting  could  not  have  been  burdensome."  So  writes 
Miss  Mary  H.  Christy,  a  granddaughter  of  John  Andrews,  and  now  an 
honored  member  of  the  Kinsman  church,  to  whom  this  paper  owes  vari- 
ous items  of  information. 

Through  her  thoughtful  kindness  certain  memoranda  concerning  John 
Andrews  have  been  prepared  to  be  kept  with  the  manuscript  Records 
which  were  so  largely  written  by  his  hand.  From  this  source  it  appears 
that  he  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  July  9,  1782,  removed  to 
Guscavus  in  April  cf  1S04,  to  Kinsman  at  his  marriage  in  October  of 
1806,  and  died  January  i\,  1864.  He  "was  injured  by  a  fall  in  his  boy- 
hood, which  developed  into  a  spinal  trouble  soon  after  his  emigration, 
finally  culminating  in  a  permanent  lameness,  and  his  long  life  of  great 
usefulness  was  much  hampered  by  this  providential  infirmity."     Rev. 
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Canfield  at  three,  Warren  and  Cleveland  at  one.  All  the 
names  of  delegates  are  notable  as  pioneers,  but  among  them 
are  David  Hudson,  of  Hudson;  Owen  Brown,  of  Hudson, 
whose  son  John,  at  a  later  date,  made  some  considerable 
stir  in  American  history;  Eliphalet  Austin,  of  Austinburg; 
Nathanael  Doan,  of  Cleveland;  Comfort  Mygatt,  of  Canfield. 
The  manuscript  undoubtedly  offers  nuts  for  the  histo- 
riographer to  crack.  How  does  Richfield  come  to  be  uni- 
formly used  as  the  name  of  the  church  now  known  as 
Austinburg,  and  which  Badger,  its  founder,  who  himself 
lived  there  for  years,  always  calls  Austinburg  in  his  autobi- 
ography ?  Thereby  hangs  an  interesting  history.  Although 
Badger's  autobiography  is  cast  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  it  was  not  written  out  until  his  later  years,  and  he 
used  the  name  then  familiar.  The  name  Richfield  disap- 
peared from  Ashtabula  county  seventy  years  ago.  In  1800 
the  Western  Reserve  was  erected  into  the  county  of  Trumbull. 
August  25  of  that  year,  a  committee  of  five  divided  the 
county  into  eight  townships,  of  which  the  first  named  and 
largest  of  all  was  Richfield.  It  Avas  three-fourths  the  size 
of  the  present  county  of  Ashtabula,  and  included  twenty- 
two  townships,  being  all  of  Ashtabula  county  except  the 
two  southern  tiers  of  townships,  and  the  present  township 
of  Thompson,  now  in  Geauga  county,  and  Madison,  now  in 
Lake  county.  In  1804  began  a  process  of  carving  town- 
ships out  of  Richfield,  which  was  continued  until  by  1825 
it  was  the  five-mile  square  township  now  known  as  Rome, 
to  which  name  it  was  changed  by  petition,  and  the  name  of 
Richfield  abolished.1     But  one  uncracked  nut  remains  in  the 

George  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  is  a  nephew,  and 
Prof.  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  a  grand- 
nephew. 

1See  Williams  Brothers'  History  of  Ashtabula  County,  1878,  and  a 
very  interesting  article,  "A  Lost  Township,"  in  the  Geneva  Times  of 
February  16,  i8q8. 
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odd  fact  that  the  present  township  of  Rome  is  just  outside 
the  original  limits  of  Richfield,  and  there  is  no  record  that 
it  was  ever  annexed.  So  Richfield  is  not  only  "a  lost 
township,"  but  took  to  the  woods  and  was  at  last  slain 
outside  its  own  boundaries.1 

A  similar,  but  less  involved  explanation,  makes  plain 
why  a  church  is  reported  in  Cleveland  in  1807,  when  none 
has  been  reckoned  as  organized  there  until  a  dozen  years 
later.  The  original  township  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  eight, 
included  about  eleven  townships  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  with 
all  the  Reserve  west  of  that  stream.  Among  the  eleven 
was,  of  course,  what  has  been  successively  known  as  Euclid, 
Collamer  and  East  Cleveland.  This  church,  organized  Au- 
gust 27,  1807,  on  the  Plan  of  Union  as  a  Congregational 
church,  became  Presbyterian  March  15,  18 10.  It  is  the 
oldest  church  in  Cleveland  Presbytery. 

The  manuscript  should  not  be  too  carefully  explained 
but  left  to  tell  its  own  simple  story.  It  answers  many  un- 
answered questions,  but  raises  others,  such,  for  example,  as 
these:  Why  does  the  record  terminate  so  abruptly?.  Were 
there  other  meetings  after  1808?  Who  killed  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Convention  of  New  Connecticut  ? 

1  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  territory  comprising  the  pres- 
ent township  of  Rome  was  annexed  to  Richfield  between  March  1,  1803, 
and  March  1,  1806.  At  the  first  named  date,  says  Mr.  Harley  Barnes,  in 
a  second  valuable  article  on  the  "  Lost  Township,"  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  territorial  court  ceased  to  exist,  and  all 
changes  of  township  lines  were  after  that  date  doubtless  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  respective  counties.  At  the  second  named  date 
Geauga  county  came  into  existence,  including  with  much  else  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Ashtabula,  except  the  southern  tier.  From  this  date  the 
records  of  Geauga  are  complete,  but  the  first  record  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Trumbull  county  seems  to  be  lost. 
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HUDSON. 

BY   THE    REV.    C.   H.   SMALL,   PASTOR. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  good  old  Connecticut, 
there  was  a  considerable  awakening  of  interest  in  religion. 
Some  of  the  men  who  were  born  in  that  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  were  being  born  again.  Among  them  was 
one  David  Hudson,  a  descendant  of  the  seventh  generation 
of  that  Englishman  who,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch, 
discovered  and  explored  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and 
now  bathes  the  shores  of  Greater  New  York. 

David  Hudson  had  been  an  infidel,  and  one  whose  influ- 
ence had  been  used  against  Christianity,  but  the  Lord  had 
work  for  him.  After  his  conversion  this  man  of  so  goodly 
a  lineage  got  the  western  fever,  like  many  another  aspiring 
youth,  and  set  out  for  the  wilds  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
In  1799  he  found  his  way,  after  many  vicissitudes,  to  the 
region  of  what  is  now  Hudson.  With  him,  as  a  hired 
assistant,  was  one  William  McKinley.  The  next  year  after 
this  prospecting  trip  David  Hudson  brought  his  family  to 
the  Reserve,  and  together  with  others  coming  at  the  same 
time,  made  the  first  settlement.  At  the  very  outset  Mr. 
Hudson  led  the  people  in  a  public  service  of  thanksgiving, 
and  there  began  Sabbath  worship  in  his  own  house.  With 
the  interest  awakened  in  religion  by  that  Connecticut  revi- 
val Mr.  Hudson  longed  to  have  the  ordinances  of  the  church 
established  in  the  wilderness.  In  fact,  it  was  that  he  might 
the  better  work  for  Christ  that  he  came  west.  The  church 
was  organized  September  4,  1802.  Let  us  read  about  it  from 
the  diary  of  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  that  consecrated,  indefati- 
gable  missionary   of  the   Connecticut   Missionary  Society  : 
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"  In  passing  from  Cleveland  to  Newburg  I  fell  in  company 
with  a  man  from  Hudson,  who  wanted  to  know  if  I  was 
going  there  to  form  a  church.  I  replied  that  if  I  found  suit- 
able characters  I  should.  'Well,'  said  he,  'if  you  admit  old 
Deacon  Thompson,'  and  some  others  he  named,  'it  shall 
not  stand;  I  will  break  it  down.  I  will  have  an  Episcopal 
church.'  I  observed  to  him,  'You  must  undertake  a  dan- 
gerous work,  to  break  down  the  church  of  Christ;  I  advise 
you  not  to  meddle  with  such  an  undertaking.'  I  went  on  to 
Hudson,  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Wednesday  or- 
ganized the  church  in  that  place,  in  which  Deacon  Thomp- 
son, Esquire  Hudson,  and  others  were  united;  who,  we  have 
reason  to  hope,  are  now  with  the  redeemed  in  heaven."1 

Thirteen  persons  united  in  the  organization  of  the 
church,  evidently  not  being  superstitious  about  the  number 
thirteen,  in  such  a  matter  as  that  at  any  rate.  The  original 
members  were:  David  Hudson,  Abraham  Thompson  2  and 
Susannah,  his  wife;  Stephen  Thompson,  Jr.  and  Abigail, 
his  wife;  George  Kilbourn  and  Almira,  his  wife;  Heman 
Oviatt  and  Eunice,  his  wife,  from  the  Congregational  church 
in  Goshen,  Connecticut,  and  Amos  Lusk  and  Hannah  Lind- 
ley,  from  the  church  in  Bloomfield,  New  York.  "A  system  of 
faith  was  then  read,  to  which  they  gave  their  consent.  They 
were  then  led  to  the  solemn  adoption  of  a  covenant,  in  which 
they  engaged  to  give  up  themselves  to  keep  and  walk  in  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  commended  to  his 
blessing  and  charged  solemnly  to  keep  covenant  and  walk 
worthy  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the 
church."  3 

Says  Rev.  J.  C.  Hart,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  church:     "  Three  others  were  added 

1  Memoir  of  Joseph  Badger,  p.  42. 

2  It  was  Abraham  Thompson  that  insisted  on  the  word  Calvinistic  in 
the  name,  "The  First  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church  of  Hudson." 

3  Plan  of  Union,  p.  156,  et  seq. 
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in  1804,  five  in  1808  [two  of  these,  the  father  and 
mother  of  John  Brown],  two  in  18 13.  After  this  time  there 
were  additions  nearly  every  year.  A  slow  progress  it  may 
be  thought,  only  ten  additions  in  eleven  years,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  had  during  this  time  no 
stated  preaching,  and  that  the  growth  of  settlements  then  was 
not  so  rapid  as  at  the  present  day."  The  first  meeting 
house  was  a  little  log  structure  at  the  very  center  of  the 
town.  Says  Mr.  Lora  Case,  in  some  recent  reminiscences: 
"  In  this  building  I  first  went  to  church  and  Sunday  school, 
and  my  first  teacher  was  John  Brown,  whose  soul  goes 
marching  on." 

The  church  enjoyed  the  occasional  ministrations  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Badger  and  of  other  missionaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut Missionary  Society.  In  1803  Rev.  David  Bacon, 
father  of  Leonard  Bacon,  came  to  Hudson  to  reside.  He 
had  been  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  but 
was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  situation  becoming 
unsafe.  He  labored  in  Hudson  more  or  less  until  he  moved 
southward  to  form  the  godly  town  of  Tallmadge.  David 
Bacon  brought  his  twin  sons,  one  was  Leonard,  in  saddle 
bags,  balanced  across  a  horse's  back.  Rev.  John  Seward 
preached  in  Aurora  and  Hudson  alternately  for  a  time. 

The  first  settled  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  William 
Hanford,  who  was  installed  August  17,  181  5,  by  the  Grand 
River  Presbytery.  The  church  had  become  connected  with 
the  presbytery  the  April  preceding  on  the  Plan  of  Union 
then  existing.  "  It  was,  however,  understood  that  Mr.  Han- 
ford should  still  preach  as  an  itinerant  missionary  one-half 
of  the  time,  so  long  as  he  should  regard  it  to  be  his  duty: 
and  this  he  did  until  the  meeting  house  In  Hudson  was 
completed.  After  that  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  time  at 
Hudson.  As  a  missionary,  Mr.  Hanford  assisted  in  forming 
twenty  churches,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  first 
Presbyterian    Church    in     Cleveland,    the    Congregational 
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churches    in     Strongsville,    Brecksville,    Richfield,    Medina, 
Brunswick,  Atwater,  Ellsworth,  Johnston,  &c." 

The  old  log  meeting  house  gave  place  in  1820  to  a  new 
church.  We  will  let  Squire  Hudson  tell  us  about  it,  which 
he  did  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Middlesex  (Connecticut)  Ga- 
zette of  Thursday,  May  4th,  1820.  "I  had  the  pleasure  to 
state  in  my  last  letter  that  we  expected  soon  to  dedicate  our 
new  meeting  house — that  anticipation  is  realized.  On  the  first 
day  of  March  the  house  was  solemnly  and  joyfully  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanford  our  minister  preached  the  sermon,  and  together 
with  the  neighboring  clergymen  performed  the  pleasing  ser- 
vices in  a  very  affectionate  and  appropriate  manner.  The 
beautiful  choir  of  singers  together  with  the  elegant  music, 
and  a  crowded  assembly  made  it  a  very  interesting  day  to 
me  and  to  many  others.  About  twenty  years  since  I  re- 
moved my  family  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  this 
western  region  far  away  from  the  sound  of  a  preached  gos- 
pel on  this  spot  of  ground  which  was  then  a  howling  wilder- 
derness.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  happy  day  and  witness  the 
animated  scene  of  seeing  the  first  meeting  house  dedicated 
to  God  ever  built  on  the  Reserve,  completed  in  eastern  style 
with  an  elegant  church  bell,  which  is  not  only  heard  in  this 
town,  but  in  Twinsburg  and  the  neighboring  towns.  How 
applicable  are  the  scriptures,  'The  wilderness  shall  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  vocal  with  the  praise  of 
the  most  high  God.'  It  is  a  very  pleasing  reflection  that  in 
less  than  two  years  after  the  first  dollar  was  subscribed,  an 
elegant  meeting  house  costing  $5,400  was  completely  fin- 
ished and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  all  of  which 
is  paid  for.  The  following  day  the  seats  were  all  sold,  when 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  became  purchasers. 
The  uncommon  degree  of  union  which  existed  on  the  occa- 
sion is  a  happy  presage  of  future  peace  and  prosperity. 
And  it  is  expected  and  believed  that  not  but  a  kw  years 
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will  pass  away  before  the  surrounding  towns  will  witness  the 
joyful  and  interesting  scenes  in  their  own  towns  which  we 
have  experienced  this  day."  We  are  told  by  another  au- 
thority that  the  bell  which  was  so  highly  prized  was  bought 
by  Dr.  Moses  Thompson,  a  professed  infidel.  He  took  a 
load  of  cheese  to  Pittsburg  with  horse  and  wagon,  sold  the 
cheese  and  bought  the  bell. 

In  183 1  Rev.  Mr.  Han  ford  received  a  call  to  Windham 
and  was  released  by  the  presbytery  from  his  charge  at  Hud- 
son in  September.  The  church  was  very  reluctant  to  let 
him  go.  "  During  his  pastorate  of  sixteen  years,"  says  Rev. 
Mr.  Hart,  "the  church  had  rest  and  was  edified  and  increased 
in  numbers  and  efficiency."  In  1828  there  was  quite  a 
remarkable  revival  for  those  days.  Among  those  added 
was  Anner  Hudson,  Baldwin,  daughter  of  David  Hudson 
the  first  white  child  born  on  the  Reserve. 

"  The  Rev.  Giles  Doolittle,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, and  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  then  laboring 
at  North  East,  Pennsylvania,  was  invited  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  September  24,  1832,  and  arrived  here  sometime 
in  the  October  following.  The  first  recorded  notice  of  his 
presence  is  dated  November  30.  He  labored  as  stated 
supply  till  December  31,  1836,  when  he  received  a  call  to 
become  pastor.  Owing  to  controversies  in  the  church,  his 
installation  was  deferred  till  his  health  failed,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  it  ceased  in  March,  1840.  During  his  ministry  ot 
seven  and  one-half  years  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  church."  Mr.  Doolittle  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  a  native  01  Pomfret,  Connecticut, 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  was  installed  Decem- 
ber 22,  1840,  and  dismissed  July  25,  1843.  Pie  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1844  by  Rev.  John  C.  Hart,  who  remained  until 
1852.  Rev.  Newton  Barrett  ministered  to  the  church  until 
1856.  There  was  then  an  interval  of  about  two  years  when 
Rev.   George    Darling  became    pastor   and    remained    until 
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1873.  Rev.  E.  W.  Root  was  pastor  from  1873  to  1875. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Theodore  Y.  Gardiner,  who  re- 
mained until  1885,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Congregational  Educational  Society.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  A.  B.  Cristy,  who  was  pastor  until  1891, 
and  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Carroll.  The  present  pas- 
tor came  in  the  fall  of  1894. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hart  writing  in  1852,  says:  "Since  his  (Han- 
ford)  departure  the  church  has  had  three  pastors,  and  it  has 
been  an  inheritance  of  sorrow  to  them  all."  Conditions  have 
greatly  changed  since  then,  but  those  were  troublous  days. 
In  1832  there  is  record  of  certain  persons,  among  them  Owen 
Brown,  withdrawing  to  form  a  Free  Congregational  church. 
Some  others  followed  them.  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
find  any  record  of  this  church  or  when  it  was  dissolved.  Of 
it  Mr.  Hart  says:  "It  came  into  existence  with  sore  travail 
and  pain,  continued  in  feebleness,  and  expired  in  agony." 

There  was  a  complication  in  the  ecclesiastical  disorders 
of  those  days,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  diagnose  the  case 
at  this  distance.  We  find  that  certain  troublesome  fellows, 
not  exactly  of  the  baser  sort,  from  a  place  called  Oberlin, 
stirred  up  the  brethren.  They  had  a  theology  and  a  polity 
of  which  they  were  very  fond.  We  will  not  speak  here  of 
their  theology,  Oberlin  theology  being  an  essay  in  itself. 
But  the  polity  that  they  insisted  on  was  a  pure  Congrega- 
tionalism, while  that  of  the  Hudson  church  was  a  mixture 
with  Presbyterianism.  Those  were  the  years  of  the  Plan  of 
Union.  The  church,  as  I  have  said,  united  with  the  Grand 
River  Presbytery  in  April,  181  5.  Ten  years  after  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Portage  Presbytery  were  adopted.  But  this  form 
of  government  did  not  suit  the  members,  and  after  repeated 
requests  the  Presybtery  finally  dissolved  the  relation  in  1835. 
The  minister  however  remained  in  presbytery.  This  made 
trouble,  and  the  church  was  constantly  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pastor.     Inrthe  fall  of  184 1  del- 
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egates  were  appointed  to  unite  with  other  churches  in  form- 
ing a  consociation.  "A  convention  met  for  that  purpose  and 
reported  for  substance  the  constitution  of  the  South  Conso- 
ciation of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  This  church  re- 
fused to  adopt  it  and  remained  independent."  1  The  first 
connection  with  the  Puritan  Conference  was  through  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  with  the  Conference  to 
choose  messengers  to  the  National  Council  to  be  convened 
in  Boston,  June  14  of  that  year.  But  it  was  not  until  March, 
1869,  that  the  church  voted  to  join  Puritan  conference,  and 
it  was  May  20  of  that  year  that  the  first  delegates  were 
appointed. 

The  slavery  question  was  another  bone  of  contention, 
and  caused  much  disputation  and  unseemly  division.  "  It 
was  early  and  ably  discussed  here,  and  all  thought  them- 
selves to  be  strong  anti-slavery  men,  but  some  were  in  favor 
of  immediate  emancipation  upon  the  soil,  and  others  for 
colonization."  Education  furnished  another  subject  for  dis- 
cussion and  division.  Western  Reserve  College  had  been 
established  at  Hudson  in  1826  largely  through  the  liberality 
of  David  Hudson  and  Heman  Oviatt.2  The  disputation  was 
over  the  system  of  study  as  to  whether  there  should  be  an 
extended  course  in  classical  literature  and  mathematics,  or  a 
substitute  for  it  in  modern  languages  and  English  literature. 
This  controversy  followed  much  the  same  lines  as  to 
disputants  as  before.  Then  there  came  along  the  perfec- 
tionist heresy,  resulting  in  the  exclusion  from  the  church  of 
a  dozen  persons  at  one  time  and  several  others  at  another. 
"  Thus  has  God,"  says  Mr.  Hart,  "  these  many  years  been 
leading  this  church  through  the  wilderness  and  still  it  is  in 
a  land  of  drought  and  barrenness  and  the  region  and  shadow 

1Mr.  Hart's  sermon. 

2  David  Hudson  is  reported  to  have  said  with  much  feeling,  "I  asked 
God  for  a  church,  and  he  gave  it.  I  asked  for  a  school  house,  and  he 
gave  it,  but  I  never  asked  that  he  would  give  me  a  college;  it  is  the 
child  of  my  old  age." 
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of  death."  The  church,  however,  long  since  emerged  from 
the  wilderness  and  has  dwelt  in  a  land  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity.1 Notwithstanding  some  of  these  untoward  condi- 
tions the  church  has  had  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  At 
times  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  interest  and  large 
ingatherings. 

The  church  built  in  1820,  of  which  Mr.  Hudson  was  so 
proud,  was  used  until  1865,  when  the  present  building  was 
dedicated  free  from  debt,  March  1.  Additions  and  repairs 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  including  the  putting  in 
of  a  pipe  organ,  so  that  it  is  a  pleasant  and  commodious 
sanctuary.  In  the  records  we  read  that  back  in  1855  an  effort 
was  made  to  establish  a  suitable  and  proportionate  assessment 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  as  well  as  to  get  rid  of  a  debt. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  assessments  upon 
the  members;  but  the  scheme  met  with  opposition  and  was 
a  failure. 

Among  the  illustrious  members  of  this  organization 
was  John  Brown,  who  joined  in  18 16,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber until  he  was  dismissed  to  Richfield  in  1842.  It  was  in 
a  prayer  meeting,  in  1837,  that  his  voice  was  first  raised 
against  slavery.  News  had  come  of  the  murder  of  Lovejoy, 
and  at  the  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  (meetings 
were  held  at  that  hour  until  recently)  his  death  was  the 
topic.  Owen  Brown  arose  and  made  a  very  earnest  prayer; 
after  his  father's  prayer,  John  in  a  calm  and  emphatic  way 
said,  "I  pledge  myself,  with  God's  help,  that  I  will  devote 
my  life  to  increasing  hostility  towards  slavery."2  This 
pledge  he  carried  out  even  unto  his  death. 

1  In  connection  with  these  utterances  ot  Mr.  Hart's,  it  must  be  borne 
mind  that  it  was  just  at  a  time  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  by  a  new  ele- 
ment that  had  come  into  town  and  wanted  a  more  popular  preacher. 
They  could  not  appreciate  his  sterling  worth.  They  were  a  people 
drawn  to  town  by  the  expectation  that  it  was  to  be  an  important  railroad 
center  on  the  Clinton  Air  Line,  which  is  still  in  the  air.  His  words  were 
not  spoken  in  harshness. 

2  Reminiscences  by  Lora  Case. 
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On  September  8,  1871,  Josiah  Strong  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  at  Hudson.  He  had  been  called  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  and  was  set  apart  to  his  work  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him.  The  father  became  a  member  in  1855,  and  the 
son  in  the  fall  of  1861. 

Among  the  missionaries  of  the  church  may  be  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Daniel  Vrooman,  China;  Mrs.  Joseph  Scudder 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  India,  and  Rev.  J.  F. 
Cross  and  Mrs.  Riggs,  in  the  west  among  the  Indians. 

In  1876  the  Western  Reserve  College  Church  which 
had  existed  from  the  founding  of  the  college  in  1826,  with 
the  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  as  pastor,  was  united 
with  the  Hudson  Congregational  Church.  This  was  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner. 

No  history  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  women.  And  the  women  of  the  Hudson  church 
have  done  their  part  nobly,  being  active  in  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was 
in  existence  before  the  formation  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Interior,  and  was  the  first  auxiliary  of  the 
Board  in  Ohio,  sending  the  first  contribution. 

God  has  led  this  church  in  all  its  history  of  nearly  a 
century;  he  is  still  leading  and  blessing  it  richly,  and  may 
his  presence  abide  with  it  in  the  activities  of  Sunday-school, 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  Young  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Men's  League  and  Christian 
Endeavor  societies. 
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OF   CINCINNATI. 

BY   MISS   M.   E.  THALHEIMER,   CINCINNATI. 

If  we  stir  the  dust  of  nearly  seventy  years,  and  open  a 
Church  Record,  beginning  with  the  fourth  decade  of  our 
century,  we  are  attracted  both  by  the  familiarity  and  the 
strangeness  of  what  we  find.  In  this  nascent  civilization 
back  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  new  type  of  character  was  grow- 
ing to  maturity, — closely  resembling  its  parent-stock,  and 
yet  giving  evidence  of  new  conditions,  and  of  increasing 
divergence  from  European  ideals.  The  series  of  events  by 
which  our  continent  was  discovered  and  made  the  home  of 
civilized  man,  had  a  natural  sequence  in  the  wave  of  immi- 
gration which  overflowed  the  mountain-barrier  and  spread 
itself  along  the  river  valleys  that  reach  to  the  Ohio  and  the 
Lakes. 

These  were  equally  brave  spirits  with  those  who  formed 
the  advance  guard  of  New  England  pioneers, — equally  tem- 
pered to  toil  and  endurance,  equally  determined  to  secure 
the  best  things  for  themselves  and  their  children.  There 
was  the  same  faith  in  churches  and  schools  as  instruments 
for  the  shaping  of  character;  the  same  uncompromising  con- 
science— to  be  confronted,  indeed,  by  new  problems; — and 
the  same  resolute  will  that  these  or  any  problems  shall  never 
be  considered  as  settled  until  they  are  settled  right. 

There  had  been  much,  too,  of  the  sombre  experience 
of  our  first  colonists  in  breaking  the  soil  and  creating  the 
conditions  of  culture  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  wilderness. 
The  shadow  of  the  forest,  and  the  terror  of  the  heathen  foe 
that  lurked  in  it,  darkened  the  views  of  both  heaven  and 
earth  to  the  minds  of  the  early  settlers. 
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Southern  Ohio  saw,  probably,  a  greater  mingling  of 
populations  than  the  "reserved  "  lands  of  the  North,  where 
the  names  of  towns  and  families,  transplanted  from  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  bear  witness  to  the  continuity  of 
home  life.  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  contributed  largely 
to  the  peopling  of  the  Ohio  Valley;  and  aside  from  perma- 
nent settlers,  there  was  the  host  of  nondescript  elements, 
and  sharp  contrasts  of  character,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  in  a  country  lately  thrown  open  to  adventure.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  strenuous  aim  of  the  earliest  organized 
colonists  to  transplant  a  Christian  civilization  to  these  wilds, 
Chaos  might  have  gained  and  kept  an  irresistible  headway. 
As  it  was,  the  line  between  the  church  and  the  world  was 
never,  perhaps,  more  sharply  drawn.  "  The  enemy  was 
coming  in  like  a  flood;  "  and  it  was  needful  that  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  should  lift  up  His  standard  and  hold  their  place 
immovably  beside  it.  We  shall  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
Church  had  to  guard  itself  against  corrupting  influences 
by  a  stringency  of  rules  which  might  be  neither  wise  nor 
necessary  in  these  more  orderly  days. 

The  main  controlling  circumstance  was  that  the  Ohio 
River  was  the  border  line  between  two  orders  of  civilization, 
not  only  widely  different  but  ultimately  incompatible  as 
neighbors.  On  the  South,  was  the  so-called  "  patriarchal 
system  "  of  slavery, — only  not  patriarchal,  in  that  the  servile 
class  was  divided  by  a  great  gulf  in  origin  and  physical 
characteristics  from  the  rulers.  On  the  North,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Northwestern  Territory  had  ordained  that  no 
human  being  should  be  held  to  involuntary  servitude  except 
for  crime.  Throughout  our  land  the  tension  was  increasing 
toward  the  point  of  inevitable  conflict,  but  nowhere  was  the 
strain  so  great  as  in  Cincinnati  and  the  other  river  towns  in 
Ohio. 

The  protest  of  Christian  conscience  against  the  owning 
of  men  had   begun,  indeed,   where  it  ought,   in    the   slave 
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states  themselves.  Not  to  speak  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son,— Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  each  its  "  Manumission 
Society"  before  1817.  The  Synod  of  Tennessee,  in  1821, 
declared  slavery  to  be  "  the  greatest  natural  and  moral  evil 
that  has  ever  existed  in  any  country  ....  at  war 
with  all  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  hostile  to  all  the 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion."  The  letter  adds: 
"  We  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  God  will  one  day 
plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  either  by  causing  the 
power  of  His  holy  religion  to  be  so  felt  that  the  people  shall 
be  willing  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  or  He  will  unbind 
their  burdens  by  His  own  almighty  Hand,  and  by  His 
righteous  judgments  set  the  captive  at  liberty."  .... 
Economic  changes  were,  however,  going  on,  which  enor- 
mously increased  the  profits  of  slave  labor.  The  good  seed 
of  Christian  principle  was  only  too  soon  choked  by  worldly 
interest,  in  the  South.  In  the  North,  though  it  had  to  fight 
a  vigorous  growth  of  thorns,  it  ultimately  brought  forth  a 
hundred  fold.  In  the  Eastern  States,  anti-slavery  sentiment 
might  occasionally  be  reinforced  by  sectional  jealousy  and 
interests  opposed  to  the  South.  Not  so  where  only  a  nar- 
row river  divided  slave  territory  from  free.  The  interests 
of  the  North  and  South  were  here  identical;  for  the  youth- 
ful Queen  of  the  West  looked  for  all  her  financial  pros- 
perity to  the  demand  of  the  planters  for  her  manufactures 
and  merchandise.  No  one  had  yet  computed  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  a  free  South;  nor  had  any  prophet 
arisen  to  predict  the  revolution  by  which  that  magnificent 
region  was  to  realize  its  higher  destiny. 

The  terms  of  the  conflict,  therefore,  were  here  clearly 
defined.  Slaveholding  was  viewed,  not  as  an  economic 
blunder,  but  as  a  sin.  In  1827,  the  Presbytery  of  Chilli- 
cothe  appropriated  funds  for  the  distribution  of  an  antislav- 
ery  pamphlet,  and  next  year  sent  up  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  questions:  "  Is  a  man  who  buys,  or  sells,  or  holds  a 
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slave  for  the  sake  of  gain,  a  partaker  in  guilt  with  the  man- 
stealer  ?  And  may  such  a  man  be  admitted  to,  or  continued 
in,  the  communion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?  "  For  its 
own  part,  the  "  Presbytery  unanimously  adopted,"  eighteen 
months  later,  the  resolution  that  such  holding  "is  a  heinous 
sin  and  scandal,  and  requires  the  cognizance  ot  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church." 

The  Christian  conscience  of  the  time  was  nowhere  at 
rest.  Andover  had  its  agitation,  no  less  than  Lane.  Ardent 
and  aspiring  young  spirits  heard  the  summons  of  a  trumpet 
that  could  never  sound  "Retreat"  until  the  victory  for 
Righteousness  should  be  gained.  In  1834,  students  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  now  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati, 
"  resolved,"  after  nine  evenings'  discussion,  "  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  abolish  slavery  immedi- 
diately."  In  nine  subsequent  evenings,  they  decided  that 
the  scheme  of  colonization,  i.  e.,  of  transporting  the  en- 
slaved people  to  Africa, — was  inadequate  and  unworthy  of 
support.  In  the  spirit  thus  manifested,  they  busied  them- 
selves in  teaching  and  other  humane  efforts  among  the 
blacks  in  the  city,  and  aroused  an  excitement  which  the 
Faculty  of  the  seminary  compared  to  "  whirlwind  and  light- 
ning," adding  that  "  Many  of  our  best  citizens  are  looking 
upon  the  seminary  as  a  nuisance  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
cholera  or  plague."  Though  agreeing,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  principles  of  the  students,  the  Faculty  felt  con- 
strained to  disapprove  their  methods, — involving,  as  these 
did,  the  practices  of  "  eating,  visiting  and  boarding  in  colored 
families."  The  Trustees  summarily  suppressed  the  anti- 
slavery  Society,  and  prohibited  further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  well-known  result  was  the  secession  of  fifty-one 
students.  Most  of  them  repaired  in  a  few  months  to  Ober- 
lin,  bearing  a  treasure  of  vitalizing  principles  which  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  school  of  the  prophets. 

All  this,  merely  by   way  of   hinting, — not   adequately 
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depicting — the  state  of  public  feeling  in  which  Vine  Street 
Church  had  its  birth.  Fully  to  state  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  that  a  large 
and  venerable  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  allied  itselt 
with  slavery,  and  found  an  equally  authentic — perhaps  more 
congenial — gospel  in  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  than  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ.  It  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  unjust 
to  judge  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  our  century  by  the 
larger  light  of  the  tenth.  Wide  horizons  are  only  to  be 
gained  by  long  climbing.  And  in  this  case  God  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  fire  and  whirlwind  of  war  to  put  to  confu- 
sion the  "heresy  of  heart  "  which  too  often  cloaked  itself 
under  reputed  orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  The  gloom  of  the 
old  errors  is  not  wholly  dispelled,  but  it  is  passing.  And  even 
in  those  battle-davs  hearts  were  sometimes  clearer-sighted 
than  heads,  repudiating  the  letter  that  killeth  in  obedience 
to  the  spirit  which  giveth  life. 

With  the  church  of  Erskine  and  Chalmers,  of  James  Alex- 
ander and  William  Adams,  the  order  of  New  England  has  had 
no  quarrel.  It  exchanges  with  its  pulpits,  and  accepts  the 
courtesy  of  its  councils.  It  joined  it  for  half  a  century  with 
ingenuous  confidence  in  a  Plan  of  Union  which  was  merely 
an  inclined  plane  tilted  away  from  Puritan  institutions.  But 
from  the  days  of  Cromwell  to  the  present,  it  has  had  to  lift 
its  voice  now  and  again  against  a  too  harsh  and  narrow  lit- 
eralism in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  there  have 
been  occasions,  as  in  1846,  when  its  larger  liberty  has  been 
sought  and  welcomed  by  a  church  whose  witness  for  right- 
eousness could  no  longer  submit  to  be  trammeled  by 
authority. 

That  which  is  now  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  was  organized  April  9,  1 831,  as  the  Sixth  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  that  city.  The  thirteen  men  and  seven 
women  who  formed  the  new  colony,  left  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church  because  of  its  pastor's  proslavery  policy  and  doc- 
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trine.  The  issue  was  thus  clearly  joined,  and  the  Sixth 
Church  was  committed  to  an  uncompromising  attitude  to- 
ward the  sin  of  oppression.  Trusting  the  testimony  of  those 
who  knew,  we  may  say  that  never  had  a  new  church  greater 
difficulties  to  surmount.  Presbyterianism  was  suffering  the 
earthquake  throes  which  preceded  its  disruption  into  New 
and  Old  schools.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  had  left  his  Boston 
parish  with  high  hopes  of  contributing  to  civilize  the  great 
chaotic  West  by  the  training  of  a  Christian  ministry  at  Lane. 
His  powerful  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
more  advanced  Presbyterian  party,  and  his  most  implacable 
opponent  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  from  which 
our  colony  had  come  forth.  As  its  pastor,  Rev.  Asa  Mahan, 
said:  "The  walls,  like  those  of  Jerusalem,  were  built  in 
troublous  times."  Quarters  were  found,  first  in  a  •  school 
house  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  streets;  then  for  a 
year  in  the  Bazaar,  on  Third  street,  east  of  Broadway,  fa- 
mous by  association  with  Mrs.  Trollope  and  her  strictures 
on  the  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans."  The  old 
College  Building  on  Walnut  street  was  the  next  place  of 
worship.  A  room  previously  given  up  to  spiders  and  rats, — 
"  as  forbidding  as  could  be  conceived, — "  was  made  capable 
of  accommodating  200,  or  at  most  250  people.  Ere  long  a 
much  larger  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building 
was  needed  and  secured,  and  this  was  crowded  at  all  its  ser- 
vices. Dr.  Mahan  was  a  saintly  soul,  living  in  heaven's  own 
peace  through  a  period  of  desolating  pestilence,  and  under 
the  most  violent  and  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.  Pie  had  need  to  dwell,  as  he  did,  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  His  little  daughters,  three  and  five  years 
old,  were  assailed  with  volleys  of  stones  by  children  in  the 
streets  because  their  "  father  was  an  abolitionist, — "  and  the 
youngest,  falling  on  the  sidewalk  in  her  attempt  to  run  home, 
received  injuries  from  which  she  never  recovered. 
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During  the  crisis  in  Lane,  above  mentioned,  the  semi- 
nary's agent  visited  leading  members  of  the  church  urging 
them  to  dismiss  their  pastor  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  community,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mahan 
himself  and  two  of  his  elders  were  trustees  of  Lane.  The 
church,  however,  stood  firm.  The  breezes  of  controversy 
only  fanned  the  spiritual  flames,  because  the  controversies 
concerned  moral  issues,  and  the  pastor  and  people  were 
moving  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  direction  of 
righteousness.  Revivals  were  continuous;  72  members  were 
added  to  the  church  in  one  year,  and  Dr.  Mahan  saw  its 
numbers  increase  from  29  to  200  before  he  left  it  in  May, 
1835,  to  become  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

Rev.  H.  Norton  acted  as  pastor  from  June  1,  1835,  to 
October  24,  1837.  During  his  ministry  the  church  first  ac- 
quired by  purchase  a  home  of  its  own,  on  Sixth  street,  east 
of  Walnut  street,  which  it  occupied  more  than  twelve  years. 

It  was  also  during  Mr.  Norton's  brief  period  of  service 
that  the  city  was  convulsed  by  the  riots  of  July  12-30,  1836. 
The  office  of  the  Philanthropist  newspaper  was  wrecked; 
its  presses  were  broken  up,  dragged  down  Main  street  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  James  G.  Birney  was  editor,  and 
Achilles  Pugh,  a  redoubtable  Quaker  printer,  was  publisher, 
of  this  antislavery  sheet,  the  first  of  the  kind  west  of  the 
Alieghanies.  The  police  attempted  no  interference  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  the  mayor,  after  watching  until  the 
storm  had  nearly  spent  itself,  merely  remarked  to  the  riot- 
ers that  "perhaps  they  had  better  go  home." 

The  paper,  however,  was  resumed,  and  had  no  more 
attentive  readers  than  the  members  of  the  Sixth  Church. 
After  a  brief  supply  by  Rev.  Artemas  Bullard,  Rev.  Jona- 
than Blanchard  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  1838, 
and  continued  in  charge  until  November,  1845.  He  was  a 
no  less  uncompromising  foe  to  slavery  than  Dr.  Mahan,  and 
being   also  a  keen   debater,  his   public   utterances   brought 
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himself  and  his  church  more  than  ever  to  the  front  of  the 
thickening  conflict.  At  times  his  nightly  resting  place  had 
to  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  mob,  and  it  was 
no  unheard  of  incident  to  see  paving  stones  flying  through 
his  windows.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  social  rank  of  the 
promoters  of  slavery  was  sufficiently  defined  by  their  meth- 
ods of  attack.  But,  such  again  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature — it  was  aristocracy  (such  as  it  was,  in  these 
western  wilds)  that,  if  its  own  white  hands  could  not  hurl 
the  stones  or  haul  the  presses,  directed  and  impelled  the 
mob,  provided  its  refreshment  at  a  notorious  drinking  sa- 
loon, and  paralyzed  the  municipal  power  that  should  have 
restrained  or  punished  its  outrages.  By  most  of  the  "com- 
fortable people"  of  the  time,  the  Sixth  Church  was  regarded 
as  a  nest  of  all  the  forces  that  prey  upon  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society.  Hardly  a  minister  of  Christ  was  able  to  see 
Mr.  Blanchard  when  passing  him  on  the  street;  and  his  suc- 
cessor writes  that  the  church  has  been  so  "hemmed  in,  de- 
spised, avoided,"  that  it  could  draw  its  hearers  and  converts 
only  from  a  comparatively  small  number,  "and  the  wonder 
is  that  it  did  not  utterly  perish." 

Mr.  Blanchard  accepted  the  presidency  of  Knox  College 
at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  ar,d  next  year 
the  church  called  Rev.  Charles  Brandon  Boynton,  then  ot 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  to  become  its  pastor.  In  1846  the 
church  unanimously  voted  to  change  its  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, not  feeling  justified  in  organic  relation  with  a  body 
which  admitted  slaveholders  to  its  communion.  Numbering 
now  142  members,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Sixth  Street 
Congregational  Church.  One  Congregational  church  had 
lately  been  organized  in  the  city  among  a  Welsh- 
speaking  population,  and  another  had  existed  since  1803 
at  Paddy's  Run,  now  Shandon.  With  these  two  excep- 
tions, this  was  the  earliest  Congregational  church  in  South- 
ern  Ohio.      There  was    no  change  in  the  spirit    and    pol- 
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icy  of  the  church.  Its  distinctive  mission  was  to  bear 
witness  against  many  popular  sins,  and  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  those  who  are  reviled  and  perse- 
cuted. Its  fundamental  principle  was  that  not  only  is  the 
Gospel  the  antagonist  of  sin,  but  it  must  be  applied  to  all 
sin.  Accordingly,  the  very  first  organic  act  of  the  church 
had  been  to  require  as  a  condition  of  membership  "entire 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  except  for  medi- 
cine." The  following  cases  of  discipline  are  on  its  records; 
"Sending  or  accepting  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel;  receiv- 
ing bribes  for  enslaving  the  oppressed;  slave-holding;  Sab- 
bath breaking;  enlisting  in  the  United  States  army  and 
going  to  Texas;  licentiousness;  profanity;  card  playing; 
neglect  of  church  ordinances;  neglect  of  family  prayer; 
wilful  absence  from  communion;  liquor  dealing;  intemper- 
ance; running  a  Sunday  boat;  dancing  at  public  or  private 
assemblies;  refusing  to  conform  to  the  order  of  Christ's 
house."  The  last  was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  humbly 
confessed  that  she  had  engaged  in  conversation  during  divine 
service. 

It  cannot  be  wholly  because  we  read  these  records  with 
a  consciousness  of  what  came  later,  that  we  seem  to  discern 
an  extraordinary  seriousness  and  intensity  of  earnestness  in 
the  church's  attitude  toward  all  that  was  affecting  the  com- 
munity. A  weighty  witness  was  to  be  borne,  and  there  was 
little  in  past  experience  to  light  their  way.  We  look  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh  upon  days  when  the  wildest  (theoretical) 
heresy  that  afflicted  the  churches  was  a  belief  in  the  possi- 
ble attainment  of  perfect  holiness  by  Christians  in  this  life. 
We  have  seen  worse  things. 

Mr.  Boynton's  strong  and  vivid  personaiity,  his  mag- 
netic eloquence,  his  devoted  Christian  citizenship  and  his 
sterling  and  magnificent  courage,  made  him  a  power  in  the 
community,  no  less  than  in  the  church  which  he,  more  than 
any   other   man,  contributed    to    shape   to   its  noblest  ends. 
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All  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  to  Brooklyn,  Boynton 
was  to  Cincinnati  in  those  stirring  years  before  the  war. 

Meanwhile  the  current  broadened  and  deepened.  In 
1848  the  first  Evangelical  Antislavery  Convention  was  held 
in  the  new  Vine  Street  Church.  There  was  an  open  pro- 
posal to  mob  the  building  and  disperse  the  convention,  but 
it  ended  like  many  another  well-laid  plan  of  mice  and  men. 
The  name  Evangelical  had  a  special  meaning  in  view  of  the 
hostility  of  Garrison  and  his  party  toward  the  church  as  it 
then  was.  In  truth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  practical 
infidelity  of  some  churches,  the  real  victor  over  oppression 
was  not  the  small  fraction  of  the  Antislavery  Society  which 
followed  Garrison.  The  Christian  conscience,  South  and 
North,  began  its  protest  earlier,  continued  it  with  more  con- 
sistent energy,  and  did  not  desist  from  its  efforts  when  the 
Liberator  office  was  closed,  but  is  prosecuting  to  this  day 
the  same  essential  work  in  uplifting,  purifying  and  enlight- 
ening those  who  were  debased  and  wronged  by  the  evil 
system. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Boynton's  pastorate  were  indeed 
a  period  of  origins.  The  Western  Missionary  Society,  subse- 
quently merged  in  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
was  organized  in  what  is  now  the  ladies'  parlor  of  the  Vine 
Street  Church.  The  same  year,  1849,  tne  Ref°rm  Tract 
and  Book  Society,  now  known  as  the  Western  Tract  Society, 
was  founded  in  the  same  place.  The  first  tract  published 
by  the  society  was  written  by  Dr.  Boynton;  and  for  a  time 
the  directors  and  all  the  officers  excepting  the  president, 
Rev.  John  Rankin,  and  some  of  the  vice  presidents,  were 
members  of  Vine  Street  Church.  This  was  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  no  others,  resident  in  the  city,  sympathized  in 
its  aims.  The  pastor  edited  a  weekly  paper  called  "  The 
Christian  Press,"  which  ultimately  became  the  organ  of  the 
tract  society.  Another  paper,  entitled  "  The  Free  Nation^ 
was   issued   from  the  same  rooms.     The   central,  directing 
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energy  issued  from  Dr.  Boynton's  study,  and  the  source  of 
inspiration  was  found  in  mighty,  prevailing  prayer. 

Mere  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  acquisition,  in  1848, 
of  the  valuable  property  on  Vine  street  which  is  still,  after 
half  a  century,  the  home  of  the  church.  It  is  a  strategical 
point  of  no  small  importance,  being  the  only  church  edifice 
on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  that  extend  from  the 
river  to  the  hills  surrounding  Cincinnati.  In  spite  of  oppo- 
sition and  fierce  contempt,  the  church  had,  indeed,  grown 
and  prospered.  A  sifting  process  was  going  on  in  the  com- 
munity, as  always  in  times  of  crisis,  and  faithful  souls  rallied 
to  a  standard  thus  resolutely  planted,  joining  their  witness 
for  God  and  humanity  to  that  of  the  few  who  had  upheld  it 
from  the  beginning.  Among  the  newcomers  in  the  congre- 
gation, if  not  in  the  membership  of  the  church,  were  Levi 
Coffin  and  other  Friends  who  were  well  recognized  officials 
of  the  "  Underground  Railway."  The  part  played  by  the 
Vine  street  edifice  in  this  specific  aid  to  the  distressed,  has 
doubtless  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Two  small  rooms, 
then  only  reached  by  ladders,  being  above  and  concealed  by 
the  organ,  are  still  pointed  out  as  having  afforded  refuge  to 
fugitives  from  slavery.  Friend  Coffin,  who  of  all  men  then 
living  was  best  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  runaways, 
bears  witness  that  one  escaped  slave,  Louis,  spent  some 
days  in  a  committee  room  of  the  church,  and  from  his  place 
of  concealment  heard  Dr.  Boynton  preach  in  the  auditorium 
overhead.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  safety  was 
found  in  less ,  easily  suspected  retreats.  The  general  fact 
holds  true,  however,  that  the  church  never  hesitated  to  carry 
out  in  practice  what  it  had  asserted  in  principle,  but  stood 
firm  in  those  stormy  times  as  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed. 
When  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Boynton  was  to  preach  on 
slavery,  the  audience  room  was  always  crowded  to  its  last 
foot  of  standing  room.  Nor  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
felt  only  within  the  walls  of  his  church.     He  was  a  pioneer 
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in  going  out  to  meet  the  people  in  their  own  places,  and  in 
addition  to  his  two  regular  Sunday  services,  held  a  popular 
meeting  every  Sunday  for  two  years  in  Pike's  Opera  House, 
then  the  largest  public  hall  in  Cincinnati. 

Needing  a  change  of  work,  Dr.  Boynton  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  March,  1856,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  He  returned,  however,  to  Vine  street  in 
August,  1857,  and  continued  there  until  1865.  Then  his 
health  failed  and  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Maryland;  but 
within  a  year  we  hear  of  him  as  one  of  the  chief  organizers 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  the  national  Capital, 
and  its  earliest  pastor.  He  was  also  chaplain  and  preacher 
to  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  subsequently  joint 
founder  and  first  President  of  Howard  University.  His  in- 
terest and  affection,  however,  had  never  been  detached  from 
Vine  Street  Church,  the  scene  of  his  most  heroic  and  effect- 
ive work.  A  crisis  occurred  which  seemed  to  require  his 
wisdom  and  personal  mastery  of  the  situation,  and  in  1873 
he  returned  to  his  old  post  for  a  third  pastorate  of  four 
years.  A  brilliant  but  imperfectly  balanced  character  had 
for  six  years  been  in  charge,  and  in  his  departure  had  led 
off  nearly  80  members,  leaving  the  church  numerically  weaker 
than  at  any  time  since  it  joined  the  Congregational  body. 
But  in  less  than  a  year  nearly  70  members  were  received 
by  letter  from  the  Seventh  Street  Congregational  Church, 
most  of  them  men  and  women  of  matured  Christian  experi- 
ence who  added  immeasurably  to  the  spiritual  power  and 
working  force  in  Vine  Street.  In  Dr.  Boynton's  own  words, 
this  church  "quickly  rallied,  and  soon  was  stronger  than 
ever.  In  a  little  more  than  three  years  the  membership  was 
doubled;  the  Sabbath  School,  under  Dr.  J.  Taft,  increased 
about  four-fold,  and  an  entirely  new  Bible  class  was  formed 
by  J.  B.  Chickering,  which  numbered  about  fifty  young  men 
and  women." 

After  a  brief  return  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  resum- 
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ing  a  pastorate  which  had  been  broken  off  twenty  years 
before,  Dr.  Boynton  died  at  his  daughter's  house  in  Cincin- 
nati. His  funeral  was  one  of  the  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  Vine  Street  Church.  The  six  men  with  white  or 
whitening  hair,  who  bore  the  spent  body  to  its  place  before 
his  pulpit,  were  of  those  who  had  stood  by  him  and  never 
flinched,  in  many  a  battle  for  conscience  and  for  God.  They 
were  like  staff-officers  around  the  prostrate  form  of  their 
general: — Asa  Merrell,  J.  P.  Walker,  Jonathan  Taft,  Joseph 
Williams,  J.  Webb,  William  Sumner, — the  first  and  the  last 
gone  now  to  their  own  reward.  There  was  a  tranquil  sense 
of  victory,  heightened  by  memories  of  conflict ;  and  the 
walls  that  had  so  often  reverberated  to  his  mighty  words 
enclosed  none  that  day  who  were  not  exalted  with  sacred 
feeling  by  the  memories  of  the  hour.  We  may  seem  to 
have  swerved  from  church  history  into  matters  of  personal 
detail.  Dr.  Boynton  was,  however,  so  true  a  representative 
of  the  church,  that  the  two  histories  are  hardly  separable. 

The  merest  summary  shall  suffice  for  what  remains. 
The  church  was  now  enjoying  its  most  prosperous  period 
hitherto.  The  loyal  ranks  that  had  stood  with  set  teeth 
and  shoulders  squared  these  many  years  against  oppression 
and  its  kindred  sins,  might  now  "stand  at  ease"  for  awhile. 
The  strength  and  loyalty  remained;  the  foe  was  weakened 
or  vanquished;  and  the  centrifugal  forces  had  hardly  yet 
begun  their  work.  Dr.  Boynton  had  been  succeeded,  in 
1877,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Daniels,  a  pastor  greatly  beloved — 
efficient  and  faithful  in  all  his  ministry.  The  relation  was 
dissolved,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  in  all  mutual 
kindness  and  esteem.  Dr.  Daniels  found  a  more  favorable 
climate  in  the  East,  and  is  now  a  valued  secretary  of  the 
American   Board. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  Seventh  Street  Congregational 
Church  to  Walnut  Hills  in  1884,  its  down-town  members, 
to  the  number  of  seventy,  united  with  Vine  Street,  bringing 
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another  welcome  accession  of  strength.  The  same  causes, 
however,  that  had  brought  about  the  migration  of  the  sister 
church  were  telling  heavily  on  the  one  left  behind.  Cincin- 
nati is  an  eminently  beautiful  city  to  live  out  of.  With  the 
perfecting  of  electrical  transport,  homes  on  the  breezy  hills 
surrounding  the  city  have  become  more  desirable,  and  every 
year  witnesses  a  larger  exodus  of  those  who  can  choose. 
The  old  historical  church  still  "holds  the  fort"  which  it  has 
held  these  fifty  years, — needed  more  than  ever  just  where  it 
is,  in  the  midst  of  a  greatly  increased  population,  but  de- 
prived of  a  large  part  of  its  supporters. 

The  obvious  policy  would  be  that  of  an  Institutional 
Church,  and  such,  to  a  very  small  extent,  Vine  Street  has 
desired  to  beeome.  Her  sewing  school,  oldest  and  largest 
in  Cincinnati,  is  completing  its  twelfth  year,  with  a  record  of 
sometimes  160  children  in  attendance,  and  no  fewer  than 
500  garments  annually  planned,  fitted  and  made.  The 
same  faithful  superintendent,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Williams,  who 
founded  the  school  and  carried  it  on  almost  unaided  for  sev- 
eral years,  is  still  at  the  head.  It  should  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  the  women  of  Vine  Street  Church  have 
borne  their  full  share  in  its  beneficent  efforts,  sending  mate- 
rial comfort,  as  well  to  many  who  are  far  off  as  to  many  who 
are  near.  For  very  many  years  the  sewing  circle  has  met 
twice,  at  least,  in  the  month,  and  sometimes  weekly,  pro- 
viding for  needs  in  church  and  Sunday-school,  for  various 
objects  in  the  city,  and  for  home  missionary  families,  and 
contributing  in  money  to  the  great  home  societies  of  our 
Congregational  body.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  not  only  contributes  its  share  to  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Interior,  but,  by  a  well-planned  scheme  of 
missionary  studies,  aims  to  quicken  the  sympathies  and  en- 
rich the  intelligence  of  its  members. 

There  have  been   at   times  evening   classes  in    music, 
literature,  history,  travel,  and  other  matters  helpful  to  young 
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men  and  women,  to  which  all  are  welcome.  An  Institutional 
Church,  however,  Vine  Street  is  far  from  claiming  to  be.  To 
become  such  would  imply  the  cooperation  of  far  greater 
resources  than  exist  among  her  own  membership.  Her  po- 
sition is  admirable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  may  be  that 
future  years  will  see  the  aspirations  of  one  or  more  of  her 
pastors  fulfilled. 

To  complete  our  summary: — Rev.  Josiah  Strong  was 
called  in  1884  to  succeed  Mr.  Daniels,  and  was  installed, 
February,  1885.  He  found  a  harmonious  church  of  370 
members.  A  Young  Men's  League  did  good  work  in  dis- 
tributing invitations  and  otherwise  extending  the  influence 
of  the  church.  A  somewhat  marked  element  in  the  con- 
gregation was  the  number  of  commercial  travelers  drawn  by 
the  invitations  left  at  the  hotels.  The  Sunday-school,  al- 
ways efficient,  was  now  brought  into  closer  organic  relation 
to  the  church,  the  superintendent  being  elected  annually  by 
vote  of  its  members,  and  being  made  ex-officio  a  member  of 
the  Church  Committee.  The  church  now  changed  its  name, 
and  bore  for  eleven  years  that  of  "Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Cincinnati."  The  time-honored  name  of  "Vine 
Street"  was  resumed  in  1896. 

It  was  during  his  brief  pastorate  that  Dr.  Strong  pre- 
pared his  book,  "  Our  Country,"  which  may  be  called  "epoch- 
making"  for  its  vigorous  presentation  of  facts.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  he  resigned  his  connection  with  this  church  and 
was  succeeded  early  in  1887  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Warren,  pre- 
viously of  Springfield,  Ohio,  now  State  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  in  Michigan.  During  his  term  of  service, 
lasting  seven  years,  the  church  edifice  was  remodeled  as  to 
interior  arrangements,  at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000.  The  organ 
was  moved  to  a  place  back  of  the  pulpit;  a  commodious 
suite  of  rooms  was  fitted  up  for  the  ladies'  sewing  society 
and  the  infant  class  of  the  Sunday  school;  the  pastor's  study 
and  Young  Men's  Reading  Room  were  newly  arranged  at  the 
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front  of  the  building.  Mr.  Warren's  faithful  and  devoted  pas- 
torate ended  in  1894,  and  his  successor  was  Rev.  Norman 
Plass,  who  was  called  from  a  secretaryship  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Cleveland.  His  health  soon  failing,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  within  two  years,  and  is  now  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  oldest  Congregational  church  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  April,  1 896,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  then  a  student  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  was  called  to  an  acting  pastorate  of 
six  months  and  later  to  the  full  charge.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  a  Council  which  met  in  Vine  Street  Church. 
We  have  traversed  two-thirds  of  a  century  of  history. 
The  "straggling,  ill-looking  village"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  has  grown  to  a  queenly  city,  and  the  green  hills  that 
face  her  from  across  the  river  are  unsullied  by  the  shadow 
of  human  bondage.  The  church  that  was  set  here  as  a 
picket-post  in  a  difficult  and  exposed  position,  is  only  one 
of  many  that  now  advocate  the  same  substantial  principles. 
But  her  service  is  not  yet  ended.  The  same  fidelity  to  the 
truth  as  seen  is  finding  new  duties  in  the  new  occasions; 
and  the  King  she  serves  will  still  direct  her  way  toward 
righteousness  and  peace. 


THE   COME-OUTER   MOVEMENT 
BY   THE    REV.  C.   E.  DICKINSON,  D.  D.,  WINDHAM. 

African  slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia  only  a  few 
years  after  the  first  settlement  and  became  an  established 
institution  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  colonial  period. 
At  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  statesmen,  both  North 
and  South,  regarded  it  as  a  great  evil  which  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  practicable.  Respect  for  vested  property 
rights  in  slaves  caused  the  idea  of  gradual  emancipation  to  pre- 
vail. The  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  law  in  1808.  By 
the  conditions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  was  forever 
prohibited  in  the  States  formed  from  the  original  Northwest 
Territory.  In  1820  it  was  excluded  from  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase north  of  latitude  36  30,  except  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, where  it  already  existed. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  change  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin,  and  the  large  increase  in  the  production  and 
export  of  cotton  made  slave  labor  profitable  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  slave  breeding  in  the  Central  States.  Men  usu- 
ally find  some  justification  for  sins  which  are  pecuniarily 
profitable,  and  this  case  was  not  an  exception.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  slave  States  began  to  cover  up  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  claimed  not  only  that  it  was  right  but  that  it  was 
the  normal  condition  of  the  black  race  and  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Bible.  Meanwhile  abolition  sentiments  were  con- 
stantly increasing  in  the  Northern  States. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  efforts  for  ab- 
olition were  mostly  in  connection  with  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, which  aimed  at  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
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and   their   colonization  in   West  Africa.     One  of  the  earli- 
est advocates   of  abolition   was  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  Quaker 
philanthrophist,  who  established  a  monthly  abolition  paper 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  in    1821.     In  addition  to  editing  this 
paper  he  devoted  himself  to  antislavery  lectures.     In    1829 
Mr.  Lundy  formed  a  partnership  with  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, then  a  young  man,  and  they  commenced  the  publica- 
tion  of  a   weekly   antislavery   paper   at  Baltimore,  then  an 
important  slave  mart.      Mr.  Garrison  was  strongly  persuaded 
that  slavery  was  a  very  heinous  sin,  and  he  strenuously  advo- 
cated immediate  emancipation.     In  his  paper  he  heaped  the 
strongest  denunciations  on  the  system,  and  when  a  ship  from 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  took  a  cargo  of  slaves  from 
Baltimore  and  sold  them  in  New  Orleans  he,  over  his  own 
signature,  characterized  it  as  an  act  of  domestic  piracy  and 
proposed  "to  cover  with  infamy"  all  those  engaged  in  such 
business.     The  owner  of  the  vessel  prosecuted  Mr.  Garrison 
for  libel  and  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $50  and  the  costs. 
In  default  of  payment  he  was  committed  to  jail  where  he 
remained   several  weeks.       Learning    the    facts  of  the  case, 
Arthur  Tappan,  of  New,  York,  paid  the  fine  and  Mr.  Garri- 
son was  released.     Soon  after  this  he  dissolved  partnership 
with  Mr.  Lundy  and  removed  to  Boston  where  he  tried  to 
interest   the   people   in   the  subject   of  abolition,  but  found 
most  of  the  leading  men,  including  the  clergy,  indifferent  on 
the  subject,  nor  could  he  readily  secure  the  use  of  churches 
or  halls  for  antislavery  addresses.     Garrison  was  a  man  of 
strong  moral  conviction,  and  he  fully  believed  that  slavery 
was   an   enormous  sin,  the  great  sin  of  our  nation,  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  efforts  to  liberate  the  slaves. 
For  this  purpose  he  established   The  Liberator  January  \> 
1 83 1,  and  devoted  his   energies  to  agitation  of  the  subject. 
A  short  time  after  this  Mr.  Garrison  became  interested 
in   another   movement   which   probably   modified  his  views 
and  those  of  his  associates,  respecting  the  methods  of  abol- 
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ishing  slavery.  About  this  time  the  docrine  of  non-resistance 
gained  favor  with  certain  reformers,  and  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  these  views,  of  which  Mr.  Garrison  was 
for  some  time  secretary.  It  was  agreed  by  these  men  that 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  love  was  adequate  to  regulate  social 
and  political  life.  That  criminals  must  be  made  ashamed  of 
themselves  and  their  crimes,  and  made  honest  and  good  citi- 
zens by  the  power  of  love.  That  children  in  the  family  and 
the  school  were  to  be  controlled  without  punishment,  and  so 
the  world  become  a  Utopia  if  not  a  Paradise.  Some  who 
adopted  these  views  argued  that  all  forms  of  force  if  used 
against  human  beings  were  sinful,  therefore  all  penal  laws, 
sheriffs,  criminal  courts,  jails  and  prisons  should  be  abol- 
ished and  love  govern  all  human  action;  that  Christians  should 
take  no  part  in  politics  either  by  voting  or  holding  office, 
that  men  should  not  use  force  either  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  evil  or  even  in  the  defence  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  estimation  of  these  people  slavery  was  a  form 
of  force,  and  so  wrong,  but  it  was  not  to  be  resisted  by 
force;  therefore,  no  one  should  vote  against  it.  The  free 
States  should  show  their  disapproval  of  slavery  by  seceding 
from  the  slave  States,  and  so  have  no  connection  with  this 
sin.  Many  of  the  antislavery  agitators  adopted  these  views, 
and  this  fact  will  help  us  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the 
Come-outer  movement.  Men  who  were  ready  to  repudiate 
the  state  might  also  learn  to  repudiate  the  church  and  other 
obligations.  It  was  not  difficult  for  these  men  to  make  out 
a  terrible  indictment  against  slavery,  for  it  was  not  only  an 
enormous  sin  in  itself,  it  was  the  prolific  cause  of  other  sins. 
While  these  reformers  discarded  the  use  of  physical 
force,  they  used  their  tongues  and  pens  in  a  terribly  vindic- 
tive manner.  They  denounced  in  the  most  extreme  lan- 
guage slavery  and  all  who  advocated  it  or  apologized  for  it. 
Such  denunciations  naturally  angered  the  advoeates  of  slav- 
ery, and   those   who   were   gaining  wealth,  directly  or  indi- 
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rectly,  through  the  system.  On  account  of  the  ramifications 
of  business,  this  embraced  many  in  the  North  as  well  as 
South.  While  those  who  favored  slavery  could  neither  deny 
the  statements  of  fact  nor  answer  the  arguments,  they  saw 
that  their  business  interests  required  that  these  agitations 
should,  in  some  way,  be  stopped,  and  as  this  was  a  country 
where  free  speech  was  allowed  mob  violence  was  about  the 
only  expedient  left  to  the  advocates  of  slavery.  They  would, 
therefore,  prevent  the  people  from  hearing  these  abolition 
fanatics.  His  biographer  relates  that  "Mr.  Garrison,  almost 
denuded  of  clothing,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  by  an  infuriated  mob,  with  a  rope  around  his  body, 
by  which  they  doubtless  intended  to  hang  him.  He  was 
rescued  with  great  difficulty  and  consigned  to  the  jail  for 
safety  until  he  could  be  secretly  removed  from  the  city." 

George  Thompson,  an  English  abolitionist,  and  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Garrison,  attempted  to  make  antislavery  addresses. 
He  had  a  respectful  hearing  in  a  few  places,  but  after  the 
character  of  his  work  was  known,  his  appearance  in  a  town 
was  the  signal  for  a  mob,  and  in  1835  he  was  compelled  to 
embark  secretly  for  England. 

At  Marietta,  Samuel  Hall,  a  student  in  college,  when 
attempting  to  make  an  antislavery  address,  was  assaulted 
with  rotten  eggs  and  other  missiles  and  compelled  to  swim 
across  the  Muskingum  river  to  escape  from  the  mob.  Mr. 
Bigelow,  a  student  in  Western  Reserve  College,  attempted 
to  make  an  address  in  Aurora;  a  crowd  gathered  from  that 
and  the  neighboring  town  and  fired  a  cannon  and  an  anvil 
in  front  of  the  church  until  nearly  -all  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dows was  broken.  Mr.  Bigelow  escaped  unhurt,  but  an 
effigy  was  burnt  on  a  heap  of  stones  near  by.  At  Canfield, 
an  antislavery  meeting  was  broken  up;  they  still  show  the 
stain  of  a  rotten  egg  on  the  pulpit  Bible.  At  a  school  house 
meeting  in  a  neighboring  town,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished   and   a  pan   of  rotten  eggs   poured   upon  the 
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shoulders  of  the  speaker,  ruining  his  clothing.  In  1839, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Walker  made  an  antislavery  address  at  Marietta, 
of  which  he  writes  in  his  autobiography,  "The  audience  was 
small,  but  two  or  three  members  of  the  church  were  willing 
to  be  present." 

Harriet  Martineau  call  this  the  martyr  period  in  America. 
It  is  proper  to  add  here  that  these  mobs  did  not  represent 
the  sentiment  of  the  better  people,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  the 
majority,  but  public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  these  "rude  fellows  of  the  baser  sort"  from  holding 
riot  for  a  time.  Mr.  Garrison  in  his  Emancipator  and  the 
antislavery  speakers  in  their  addresses,  denounced  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  a  proslavery  document, 
and  it  was  often  mentioned  as  "  a  covenant  with  death  and 
an  agreement  with  hell"  (Is.  28:18).  These  speakers  urged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  people  to  denounce  the 
constitution  and  the  government  founded  upon  it.  One  man 
spoke  of  "the  relation  of  slavery  to  that  poor  old  unprinci- 
pled compact,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and 
on  a  certain  Fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Garrison  publicly  burned 
the  constitution  to  show  his  contempt  for  it.1 

January  24,  1842,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  presented  a 
petition  in  the  national  congress  signed  by  forty-six  citizens 
of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  asking  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  peaceably  to  dissolve  the  Union.  February  28  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Giddings  presented  a  petition  from  eighty 
citizens  of  Austinburg,  of  different  political  parties,  praying 
for  an  amicable  division  of  the  Union,  separating  the  free 
from  the  slave  States.     The  people  who  held  these  views  of 

1  It  used  to  be  said  in  those  days  of  antislavery  agitation  "that  no 
true  abolitionist  would  think  well  of  a  man,  who  would  think  well  of  a 
man,  who  would  think  well  of  a  slaveholder." 

Professor  James  Monroe  writes  of  the  early  abolitionists,  "  Nobody 
ever  questioned  their  sincerity.  They  might  be  called  'fanatics,'  'insane 
fools,'  'nuisances,'  but  they  were  never  suspected  of  any '  indirect  motives,' 
political,  pecuniary,  or  social." 
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opposition  to  slavery  and  the  relation  of  the  constitution 
to  this  system  also  found  the  churches  of  the  country  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  enormities  of  slavery.  While 
not  approving  of  slavery  they  did  not  raise  their  voices 
against  it  as  the  specific  sin  which  they  were  to  condemn. 
It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  these  extreme  reformers  should 
condemn  the  churches  as  well  as  the  government  for  this 
indifference.  The  centralized  or  national  churches  had  or- 
ganic connection  with  slaveholders,  and  most  of  the  other 
churches  were  not  sufficiently  outspoken  on  the  subject  to 
satisfy  the  abolitionists. 

These  churches  were,  therefore,  bitterly  denounced  for 
their  failure  to  condemn  so  serious  a  sin.1  The  American 
Board  was  also  condemned  for  receiving  contributions  from 
slaveholders  and  for  supporting  churches  in  Indian  mis- 
sions, in  which  were  slaveholding  members.  A  majority  of 
the  pastors  and  members  of  the  Congregational  churches 
were  antislavery  in  sentiment,  though  there  were  some 
prominent  divines  even  in  New  England  who  took  a  "South 
side  view"  of  slavery.  Many  others  who  were  strongly 
antislavery  honestly  thought  that  the  radical  denunciations 
of  the  abolitionists  were  harmful.  This  is  illustrated  by  an 
extract  from  the  records  of  a  ladies'  society  in  Marietta,  of  a 
tea  meeting  held  November  13,  1844,  two  days  after  the 
election  of  James  K.  Polk  as  president,  and  when  the  result 
was  probably  still  unknown.  The  secretary  writes:  "Most 
of  the  circle  were  thorough  whigs,  and  at  one  table  might  be 
heard  anathemas  hurled  at  the  abolitionists,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  slaves  have  taken  the  very 
course  to  bind  their  chains  still  closer,  and  make  their  hard- 
ships harder."      Here  was  evidently  an  honest  difference  of 

1  Mr.  Garrison  claimed  a  connection  between  the  churches  of  New 
England  and  the  South  because  a  Congregational  paper  rejoiced  in  a 
record  of  revivals  in  the  South.  Therefore  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land sustained  slavery. 
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opinion   among  good   people,   but  these   things   tended  to 
alienate  the  antislavery  agitators  from  the  churches. 

Parker  Pillsbury  relates  that  he,  Garrison,  S.  S.  Foster, 
N.  P.  Rogers  and  others,  held  a  convention  in  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Milford,  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1840.  This  was  an  antislavery  chur  _n,  but  soon  after- 
ward a  few  members,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  withdrew  from  the  church  and  were  afterwards 
known  as  Come-outers,  infidels,  non-residents,  Garrisonians, 
and  other  opprobious  epithets.  Just  when  and  where  this 
term,  Come-outer,  originated,  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, but  it  seems  to  have  been  used  to  distinguish  those 
who  left  the  church  on  account  of  slavery.  In  1841,  four 
female  members  of  the  South  Congregational  Church  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  one  of  them  the  wife  of  Parker 
Pillsbury,  sent  a  letter  to  the  church  expressing  their  anti- 
slavery  views,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  church.  A  simi- 
lar course  was  followed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Three  or  four  churches  in  Portage  county  received  similar 
letters,  and  others  in  other  parts  of  the  State;  for  a  few 
years  this  was  a  sort  of  epidemic.  In  most  cases  the  import 
of  these  letters  was  that  the  Come-outers  excommunicated 
the  churches  as  unworthy  of  their  fellowship.  In  a  few 
cases  new  churches  were  organized,  with  rules  forbidding 
fellowship  with  slaveholders,  but  in  most  cases  those  who 
came  out  remained  out,  and  many  repudiated  both  the  Bible 
and  Christianity.  Meetings  of  Come-outers  were  held  in 
groves,  barns,  and  on  church  steps;  one  Thomas  P.  Beach 
was  at  one  time  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  while  addressing 
such  meetings.  At  Randolph,  when  the  Come-outers  were 
refused  the  use  of  a  church  for  a  meeting  they  secured  the 
key  clandestinely  and  held  the  meeting,  but  shut  up  the 
pews  of  those  who  had  refused  to  allow  them  the  use  of  the 
house  and  would  not  allow  the  people  to  occupy  them. 
The  church   lost  some   of  its  influential  members  and  was 
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much  weakened  by  this  movement,  and  the  Disciple  church 
in  the  same  town  was  so  much  affected  that  it  disbanded  and 
was  reorganized.     In  some  cases  during  these  years  women 
sat  in  the  churches  and  knit  during  the  services  as  their  tes- 
timony and  rebuke  against  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  worship 
that   apologized   for  slavery.     On  this  account  Mrs.  Alvira 
Sweet  was    arrested    for  contempt   of  worship.1     Some    of 
those  known   as  Come-outers  were  conscientious  Christian 
people  and  so  continued  to  the  end.     In  such  cases  the  per- 
sons usually  returned  again  to  their  churches,  but  a  large 
number  forsook  both  their  Christian  profession  and  duties. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  in  every  age  who  are  by  nature 
Come-outers  or  anti-something.    They  feel  impelled  to  advo- 
cate some  reform.    .During  the  thirty  years  preceding  our 
civil  war  abolitionists  furnished  ample  opportunities  for  such 
people  to  exercise  their  gifts.     This  fact  will  help  us  to  un- 
derstand  the   diversities    among    the    antislavery    agitators. 
While  agreed  on  this  one  point  they  manifested  many  idio- 
syncrasies in  other  things.     Many  ridiculed  both  the  churches 
and  Christianity. 

One  gentleman,  who  had  previously  been  an  officer  in 
the  church,  said  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had  no  more  to  do 
with  salvation  than  the  blood  of  Peter  or  Paul.  Another, 
when  he  visited  the  home  of  his  aged  parents,  ridiculed  his 
father  because  he  continued  family  worship.  He  told  his 
father  if  he  really  felt  it  his  duty  to  pray  it  would  be  econ- 
omy to  offer  a  prayer  on  January  I  to  last  during  the  year 
and  to  ask  a  blessing  on  his  pork  once  for  all  when  he 
packed  it  in  the  barrel  instead  of  taking  time  at  each  meal. 
J.  W.  Pike,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  movement, 
has  written  an  interesting  article  on  the  tendency  in  our 
country  to  repudiate  covenants  and  obligations,  in  which  he 
shows  that  those  who,  as  Come-outers,  repudiated  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  church  were  thereby  prepared  to  repudiate 
1  Acts  of  the  Antislavery  Apostles,  p.  299. 
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other  obligations.  One  of  the  saddest  repudiations  was 
that  of  the  marriage  relation  and  the  substitution  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  love.  For  example,  S.  S.  Foster,  a  Come- 
outer  and  antislavery  lecturer,  took  a  fancy  to  Abby  Kelly, 
another  lecturer;  as  a  result  he  divorced  his  legal  wife  and 
joined  himself  with  Abby  Kelly.  We  are  informed  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Come-outer  movement  at  New  Lyme,  thir- 
teen divorces  were  granted  within  a  few  months.  Similar 
results  followed  in  other  places,  causing  many  sad  cases  of 
broken  families.  About  this  time  what  is  known  as  modern 
spiritism  appeared,  and  many  of  the  Come-outers  repudiated 
the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  substituted  for  it  the 
revelations  of  pretended  spirits  which  "peep  and  mutter." 
Parker  Pillsbury  and  others  of  his  class  became  active  spir- 
itists. Salem,  which  was  settled  by  the  Hicksite  Quakers, 
was  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  Come-outerism;  a  paper  in 
their  interests  was  published  there  for  some  time,  and  the 
editor  was  at  one  time  mobbed.  At  Salem  the  ordinary 
church  forms  were  repudiated,  and  what  was  known  as  a 
"broad  gauge"  church  was  organized,  with  Parker  Pillsbury 
for  its  pastor  for  several  years.  Here,  a  little  later,  another 
form  of  repudiation  found  a  natural  soil.  Mr.  Pike  writes: 
"The  first  Greenback  lectures  I  ever  heard  were  given  about 
1870-71,  in  Salem,  by  Parker  Pillsbury.  They  were  more 
of  the  nature  of  bitter  denunciations  of  bankers,  money 
lenders,  the  churches,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  existing 
structure  of  society  than  a  coherent  advocacy  of  wiping  out 
debts  by  the  issue  of  legal  tender  money,  but  you  see  why 
and  how  Parker  Pillsbury's  Come-outerism  planted  the  seed 
of  Greenbackism  and  the  strong  Coxey  delegation  in  Salem; 
it  is  a  clear  case  of  cause  and  effect." 

A  gentleman  who  heard  nearly  all  the  leading  Come- 
outer  speakers,  says  of  Henry  C.  Wright,  formerly  a  clergy- 
man: "  He  condemned  the  church  as  allied  with  slavery  and 
was  more  bitter  against  the  church  than  I  ever  knew  an  infidel 
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never  connected  with  it  to  be."  This  gentleman  says  of 
other  speakers:  "The  church  was  the  constant  subject  of 
their  extreme  vituperation;  its  leading  men  were  denounced 
as  conspirators  with  the  devil  and  in  league  with  hell." 
S.  S.  Foster  published  a  book  entitled  "The  Brotherhood  of 
Thieves,  a  true  picture  of  the  American  churches  and  clergy." 
The  period  in  which  what  we  have  written  occurred,  between 
1840  and  i860,  was  one  of  unrest  and  disturbance  both  in 
politics  and  religion.  There  were  persons  who  left  the 
churches  on  account  of  Millerism,  spiritism,  perfectionism, 
and  other  causes.  Churches  were  weakened  and  even  de- 
stroyed by  causes  other  than  abolition,  but  the  term  Come- 
outers  seems  to  have  had  special  connection  with  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation.  Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Theodore  Parker,  John  G.  Whittier  and  Frederick  Douglass, 
though  not  strictly  Come-outers,  were  active  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  most  of  them  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  non-resistance,  and  the  teaching  of  such  men  doubtless 
strengthened  the  movement. 

The  Come-outers  could  make  out  a  strong  and  unan- 
swerable indictment  against  the  sin  of  slavery.  They  were 
conscientious  in  demanding  that  their  fellow-men  should  be 
awarded  their  inalienable  right  to  liberty.  With  all  their 
faults  they  bore  an  important  part  in  preparing  the  country 
for  emancipation.  They  were  a  sort  of  picket  guard  in  the 
army  of  freedom.  They  blazed  the  way  through  the  thicket 
of  popular  prejudice.  Their  mistake  was  in  their  extreme 
measures.  While  they  repudiated  the  employment  of  force, 
they  used  the  force  of  vituperation  and  denunciation  in  an 
intemperate  manner,  and  so  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
many  good  people  who  were  as  certainly  opposed  to 
slavery  but  chose  different  methods  of  work.  The  antislav- 
ery  sentiment  in  the  Northern  States  was  increasing  during 
all  these  years,  and  as  it  became  more  distinct  and  general 
the  Come-outers  were  less  prominent. 


The  Come-Outer  Movement.  6j 

For  ten  or  fifteen  years  preceding  the  civil  war  the 
clamor  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  resort  to  mob 
violence  were  mostly  in  the  South  instead  of  the  North, 
though  there  was  still  some  extreme  agitation.  At  the  Jubi- 
lee meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Boston,  in  i860,  a 
gentleman  arose  in  the  audience  and  denounced  the  Board 
for  its  silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  was  so  violent 
that  the  presiding  officer  informed  him  that  he  would  call  upon 
the  police  unless  he  sat  down.  In  1 861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  President,  and  Come-outerism  was  transferred 
from  the  North  to  the  South  by  the  secession  of  the  slave 
States.  A  terrible  civil  war  followed,  in  which  the  nation 
learned  from  the  book  of  God's  providence  that  slavery  was 
to  be  abolished,  not  by  denouncing  the  churches  and  the 
Bible,  but  by  trusting  in  the  God  of  battles  for  success  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  human  rights.  Not  by  abolishing  the 
constitution  but  by  preserving  it.  Not  by  non-resistance, 
but  by  carrying  forward  to  a  successful  issue  one  of  the  most 
bloody  wars  of  modern  times.  Not  by  going  out  of  the 
Union,  but  by  keeping  those  in  who  were  determined  to  go 
out.  Sensible  men  no  longer  denounce  or  burn  our  national 
constitution.  We  have  taken  nothing  from  it  but  have  add- 
ed some  amendments  which  more  clearly  express  its  origi- 
nal meaning,  and  are  teaching  the  world  that  this  constitu- 
tion is  the  bulwark  of  liberty  to  black  men  as  well  as  white, 
the  world  over,  and  that  the  men  enjoying  the  God-given 
right  of  liberty  cannot  look  upon  oppression  under  other 
governments  without  a  protest.  Through  the  example  and 
influence  of  our  constitution  and  government  the  tide  of  hu- 
man freedom  is  rising  as  irresistibly  as  the  tides  of  ocean, 
and  is  destined  ultimately  to  sweep  slavery  and  oppression 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 

OF   OHIO. 

[This  muster-roll  of  our  churches,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
organization,  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance  as  the  first  hundred 
years  of  our  denominational  life,  in  the  State  and  in  the  entire  vast 
trans-Appalachian  region,  is  about  to  close.  In  no  slight  degree  it  will 
assist  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  this  century  of 
beginnings.  But  there  is  also  a  peculiar  fitness  in  its  appearance  upon 
the  pages  of  this  particular  volume  of  the  papers  of  the  Ohio  Church 
History,  which  is  so  largely  given  to  matters  connected  with  the  first 
Congregational  ecclesiastical  body  formed  outside  of  New  England. 

It  should  be  explained,  and  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  catalogue  does  not  include  all  the  churches  of  our  order  which  have 
been  brought  into  being  since  the  first  organization  at  Marietta  in  1796 
but  only  those  which  have  survived  and  maintained  their  connection 
with  us  until  the  present  day,  and  whose  names  appear  within  the  Min- 
utes of  the  State  Association.] 


1796 

Marietta. 

FIRST 

DECADE 

; 

1801 

Austinburg. 

1809 

Aurora. 

2 

Hudson. 

9 

Geneva. 

3 

Paddy's  Run. 

9 

Hampden. 

4 

Canfield. 

9 

Tallmadge. 

8 

Burton. 

SECOND 

DECADE. 

1810 

Painesville. 

1818 

Huntsburg. 

10 

Roots  town. 

18 

Richfield. 

11 

Charlestown. 

18 

Sheffield. 

11 

Windham. 

18 

Vermillion. 

12 

Mantua. 

18 

Atwater. 

13 

Nelson. 

19 

Fitchville. 

14 

North  Madison. 

19 

Sandusky. 

14 

Johnsonville. 

19 

Cleveland,  Archwood 

16 

Brecksville. 

19 

Brownhelm.               [Ave. 

16 

West  Wiliiamsfield. 

19 

Kent. 

17 

Strongsville. 

19 

Rock  Creek. 

17 

Lyme. 

19 

Conneaut.                               J 

17 

Lodi. 

19 

Medina. 

17 

Mesopotamia. 

19 

Brunswick. 

17 

Bristolville. 

19 

Chester  X  Roads. 

18 

Croton. 

19 

Kirtland. 

18 

West  Andover. 
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THIRD 

DECADE. 

1820 

Parkman. 

1823 

Berlin  Heights. 

20 

Thompson. 

23 

Hartford. 

20 

Radnor. 

24 

Elyria. 

21 

North  Bloomfield. 

24 

Wellington. 

22 

Twinsburg. 

27 

Belpre. 

22 

Ravenna. 

27 

Ruggles. 

22 

Mecca. 

27 

Claridon. 

22 

North  Ridge ville. 

28 

Freedom. 

22 

Clarksfield. 

28 

Kelloggsville. 

22 

Greenfield. 

29 

Penfield. 

23 

Edinburgh 

FOURTH    DECADE. 

1830 

Madison. 

1834 

Lafayette. 

31 

Cincinnati,  Vine  St. 

34 

Chatham. 

32 

Cincinnati,  Storrs. 

34 

Belden. 

32 

South  Newbury. 

35 

Sullivan. 

32 

Troy. 

35 

Weymouth. 

32 

Florence. 

35 

Plain. 

32 

Andover. 

35 

Castalia. 

32 

Wayne. 

35 

Mansfield. 

33 

Litchfield. 

35 

Gomer. 

33 

Jefferson. 

35 

Olmsted,   First. 

34 

York. 

35 

Rochester. 

34 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 

36 

Belle  vue. 

34 

Garretts  ville. 

36 

Brighton. 

34 

Lock. 

36 

Pittsfield. 

34 

Mt.  Vernon. 

37 

Huntington. 

34 

Oberlin,  First. 

37 

Columbus,  Washington 

34 

Cleveland,  First. 

38 

Birmingham.             [Ave 

34 

Amherst. 

38 

Alexandria. 

34 

Palmyra. 

39 

Troedrhiwdalar. 

34 

Unionville. 

39 

Williamsfield. 

FIFTH 

DECADE 

. 

1840 

Lenox. 

1843 

Cleveland,  Euclid  Ave. 

40 

Marietta,  Harmar. 

44 

Toledo,  First. 

40 

North  Amherst. 

44 

Sylvania. 

40 

Cincinnati,  Lawrence  St. 

44 

Wake  man. 

41 

Coolville. 

46 

North  Monroe  ville. 

41 

Newark,  Welsh. 

46 

Lawrence. 

41 

Tallmadge,  Welsh. 

46 

Ridge  ville  Corners. 

41 

Tyn  Rhos. 

47 

Dover. 

41 

Oak  Hill. 

47 

Youngstown,  Elm  St. 

41 

North  Fairfield. 

47 

Carmel. 

42 

Akron,  First. 

47 

Saybrook. 

7o 
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1842 

Granville. 

1849 

Toledo,  Second. 

43 

West  Millgrove. 

49 

Pierpont. 

43 

Little  Muskingum. 

SIXTH 

DECADE 

. 

1850 

Cleveland,  Plymouth. 

1855 

Berea. 

50 

Wayland. 

55 

Fitchville,  Second. 

50 

Springfield,  First. 

56 

Mineral  Ridge. 

51 

Stanleyville. 

58 

Centerville. 

52 

Minersville. 

58 

Syracuse. 

52 

Columbus,  Second. 

59 

Marietta,  Second. 

52 

Gustavus. 

59 

Rockport. 

54 

Fort  Recovery. 

59 

Cleveland,  Jones  Ave 

54 

Grafton. 

SIXTH 

DECADE 

1860 

Oberlin,  Second. 

1865 

Brookfield. 

60 

Ashtabula. 

65 

Findlay. 

60 

Siloam. 

66 

Kelley's  Island. 

61 

Wauseon. 

67 

Thomas  town. 

62 

Lexington. 

67 

Norwalk. 

64 

Cleveland,  Mt.  Zion. 

67 

Cincinnati,  Columbia. 

64 

Marysville. 

68 

Washington. 

EIGHTH 

DECADE. 

1870 

Cleveland,  West  Side. 

1875 

Cleveland,  Madison  Ave 

71 

Olmsted,  Second. 

75 

Chardon. 

71 

Cortland. 

75 

Steubenville. 

72 

Columbus,  Plymouth. 

76 

Cleveland,  Franklin  Ave 

72 

Ironton. 

76 

Collinwood. 

72 

Lorain. 

77 

Farmington. 

73 

Toledo,  Washington  St. 

79 

New  Straitsville. 

73 

Etnaville. 

79 

Newark,  Plymouth. 

73 

Shawnee. 

79 

Fredericksburg. 

73 

Marblehead. 

79 

Newton  Falls. 

75 

Columbus,  North. 

NINTH 

DECADE 

i# 

1880 

Centre  Belpre. 

1887 

Lima. 

80 

Greenwich. 

87 

Sherodsville. 

80 

St.  Albans. 

87 

Springfield, Lagonda  Ave 

81 

Cleveland,  Grace. 

88 

Akron,  West. 

81 

Toledo,  Central. 

88 

Cleveland,  Bethlehem. 

82 

Ashtabula,  Second. 

88 

Girard. 

82 

Columbus,  Eastwood. 

88 

Ireland. 

82 

New  London. 

88 

St.  Mary. 

82 

Youngstown,  Plymouth. 

88 

Toledo,  Plymouth. 

83 

Lucas. 

89 

Ashland. 

84 

Cincinnati, Walnut  Hills. 

89 

Bluescreek. 

85 

Alexis. 

89 

Cleveland,  Swedish. 
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18S5 

Cincinnati,  Riverside. 

1889 

Columbus,  Mayflower. 

85 

Glenroy. 

89 

Mansfield,  Mayflower. 

85 

Zanesville. 

89 

Dayton,  Central. 

86 

Brookfield. 

89 

Monroe,  Second. 

86 

Cleveland,  Union. 

89 

Vaughns  ville. 

87 

Eagle  ville. 

TENTH 

DECADE. 

1890 

Ashtabula. 

1893 

Niles. 

90 

Columbus,  South. 

93 

Toledo,  Birmingham. 

90 

Cleveland,  Park. 

94 

Cleveland,  Lakeview. 

91 

Akron,  Arlington  St. 

94 

Cleveland,  Olivet. 

91 

Ashtabula,  Finnish. 

94 

Cleveland,  Trinity. 

91 

Centennial. 

94 

Columbia  Center. 

91 

Cleveland,  Hough  Ave. 

94 

Painesville,  Union. 

91 

Farmington. 

95 

East  Greenville. 

91 

Fairport. 

95 

Hamilton. 

91 

Richmond. 

95 

Lorain,  South. 

91 

Somerdale. 

95 

Portsmouth. 

92 

Chillicothe,  Plymouth. 

96 

Pettis  ville. 

93 

Akron,  Welsh. 

97 

Cleveland,  Denison  Ave 

95 

Cleveland,  Lakewood. 

98 

Elyria,  Second. 

In  addition  these  eight  churches,  though  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State,  since  they  belong  to  our  Conferences,  are  to 
be  included.  • 

1833  Conneaut  Center,  Pa.  1874 

54  Sharon,  Pa.  76 

72  Wheatland,  Pa.  93 

72  Huntington,  W.  Va.  94 


Ceredo,  W.  Va. 
Newport,  Ky. 
Albion,  Pa. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 


SUMMARY. 

Eighteenth  Century, 1 

First  Decade,  1800-1809 .' 9 

Second  Decade,  1810-1819 33 

Third  Decade,  1820-1829 21 

Fourth  Decade,  1830-1839 40 

Fifth  Decade,  1840-1849 27 

Sixth  Decade,  1850-1859 17 

Seventh  Decade,  1860-1869 14 

Eighth  Decade,  1870-1879 21 

Ninth  Decade,  1880-1889 35 

Tenth  Decade,  1890-1898 29 

Churches  outside  the  State 8 

Total 260 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  CONFERENCES, 

1852    State  Association. 


1841  Marietta. 

48  Plymouth  Rock. 

50  Grand  River. 

53  Cleveland. 

53  Medina. 

54  Central  North. 


1854  Puritan. 

55  Miami. 

61  Central  Ohio. 

67  Toledo. 

71  Central  South. 

71  Eastern  Ohio. 


NOTES  UPON  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  compare  this  roster  of  the 
churches  of  our  Ohio  Israel  with  those  dating  from  the  first 
generation,  from  a  half  century  since,  or  even  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, is  certain  to  gain  an  affecting,  if  not  also  an  alarming 
view  of  the  vicissitudes  and  mutations  of  church  life,  even 
to  the  extent  of  mortality.  For  he  cannot  but  note  that 
by  the  score  churches  whose  names  once  regularly  appeared 
have  later  finally  vanished.  This  is  no  place  in  which  to  set 
forth  the  extent  of  this  grievous  phenomenon,  or  to  discuss 
the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  A  long  chapter  would 
be  required  to  give  even  the  names,  with  date  of  entrance 
and  exit,  and  a  large  volume  to  contain  a  more  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  troubled  career  and  untimely  demise  of  each 
one.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  name  a  few  specimen  cases 
taken  almost  wholly  from  the  first  or  second  decades. 

Two  principal  causes  have  been  steadily  at  work,  to 
wit,  death,  and  departure  to  another  ecclesiastical  fold;  in  the 
latter  case,  therefore,  dead  only  in  relation  to  affiliation  with 
the  polity  of  the  Pilgrims.  An  ill-advised  and  unfortunate 
location  has  wrought  ruin  to  a  church,  as  also  have  changes 
of  population,  the  later  formation  of  other  churches  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  temporary  success  of  new  business  enter- 
prises and  their  decline  afterwards,  &c,  &c.  But  coming  to 
specific  cases  of  mortality: — Vernon,  whose  beginning 
was  as  far  back  as    1803,  appears  to   have   ended  its  career 
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by  being  in  a  sense  drawn  and  quartered,  though  guilty  of  no 
serious  offence.  That  is,  the  population  in  that  early  day 
was  so  slight  and  scattered  that  the  attempt  was  made  to 
cover  four  townships  with  one  organization  known  as  "The 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Hartford,  Vernon  and  Kinsman," 
with  a  fourth  not  named.  First,  Johnson,  to  the  west,  had 
organized  in  18 14.  Then  the  Gustavus  contingent  on  the 
northwest  withdrew  to  set  up  for  itself  in  1825;  next  Kins- 
man on  the  north  in  1831,  and  finally,  Hartford,  on 
the  south  the  year  after,  while  the  central  part  was  left  to 
languish.  Vernon  had  a  pastor  as  late  as  1835;  m  1852 
could  report  forty-five  members,  appears  as  alive  down  to 
1864,  but  soon  after  disbanded,  and  early  in  the  eighties  by 
act  of  the  legislature  permission  was  secured  to  sell  the 
sanctuary,  which  was  taken  to  pieces  and  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  divers  buildings;  so  that  the  material  like  the 
spiritual  remainder  lives  only  in  other  lives.  Vienna  church 
was  organized  in  1805,  but,  apparently  because  in  the  midst 
of  Presbyterian  surroundings,  never  attained  to  much  vigor. 
It  had  a  pastor  in  1835,  but  he  left  soon.  No  evidence  ap- 
pears that  any  connection  was  ever  had  with  any  conference, 
and  after  1865  the  name  no  longer  appears.  RandolpJi  dates 
from  1 8 12,  and  after  a  generation  or  more  of  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity  sank  into  decadence,  suffered  severely  from  Come- 
outerism  and  perhaps  as  much  from  a  pastorate  which  lasted 
by  far  too  long,  and  only  a  few  years  since  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

As  for  the  churches  which  started  aright  in  the  good 
old  Congregational  way,  afterward  fell  out,  went  back;vard 
and  sought  peace  and  safety  by  resigning  their  freedom 
(being  tempted  overmuch  by  the  Plan  of  Union),  a  reference 
to  three  or  four  must  suffice.  And  first  let  Warren  stand, 
which  Mr.  Badger  organized  in  1803.  It  seems  to  have  had 
a  large  Presbyterian  element  from  the  first,  which  fact  may 
account  for  its  evident  lack  of  interest  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Convention,  shown  by  failure  to  send  delegates  to  its  meet- 
ings, and  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  presently  it 
lapsed  into  the  ecclesiastical  ways  of  its  Pennsylvania  neigh- 
bors, to  adhere  to  them  to  this  day.  Granville  church,  in 
Licking  county,  represents  a  far  more  flagrant  type  of  re- 
version. Coming  into  existence  in  1805,  in  Massachusetts, 
composed  of  sound  New  England  material,  it  was  ere  long 
called  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  in  the  con- 
flict was  well  nigh  slain,  gave  origin  to  a  Presbyterian  and 
and  Episcopal  church,  finally  itself  took  "refuge"  in  pres- 
bytery, was  cut  off  by  the  the  Old  School  in  the  thirties,  but 
after  all  this,  within  a  generation  "  perfected  its  organiza- 
tion" by  eliminating  every  trace  of  Congregationalism.  The 
Eiiclid  church,  formed  in  1807,  and  under  the  name  Cleveland, 
joining  the  Convention  the  same  year;  took,  in  1810,  for  its 
pastor  Thomas  Barr,  probably  as  redoubtable  and  unconsci- 
onable a  Presbyterian  as  ever  lived,  joined  presbytery  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  he  left  after  ten  years  everything  was 
solidly  fixed  in  the  Presbyterian  mold.  Milan  church,  Con- 
gregational in  form  and  sentiment,  set  forth  on  its  career  in 
18 18,  joined  Portage  Presbytery  in  1825,  that  being  the  only 
ecclesiastical  body  within  reach,  turned  Presbyterian  in  1825, 
went  back  to  its  first  love  in  1830,  though  remaining  in 
presbytery,  held  on  thus  in  this  mixed  condition  till  1870, 
and  then  followed  the  fashion  of  Granville. 

The  queer  case  of  the  Springfield  Church  (afterwards 
called  Putnam),  Muskingum  county,  must  not  be  passed  by, 
and  is  worthy  of  an  entire  paragraph.  It  was  organized  in 
1 807,  the  same  year  with  Euclid  just  mentioned.  '  The  found- 
ers had  recently  ascended  the  river  from  Marietta  to  find 
homes,  and  two  of  them  were  proprietors  of  the  tract.  The 
first  year  saw  seven  members  united  in  fellowship,  and  such 
was  their  zeal,  energy  and  financial  ability  that,  after  a  few 
months  of  holding  meetings  in  dwellings  and  barns,  a  small 
frame  sanctuary  was  constructed.     But,  alas,  all   these  signs 
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of  courage,  progress  and  length  of  days  for  the  church,  soon 
proved  delusive;  for  before  the  end  of  1809  the  bulk  of  the 
membership  was  found  inside  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Zanesville  and  Springfield,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Muskingum.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  company  of  disciples 
turned  so  complete  a  summersault  in  so  brief  a  period. 

A  few  more  metamorphoses  remain  to  be  mentioned 
not  so  profound  in  their  character  as  the  foregoing.  The 
effect  of  the  change  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  and  is  effected  by  mere  manipulation  of  the 
alphabet.  In  other  words,  not  a  few  churches  disappear 
from  the  records  and  seem  to  perish,  but  only  because  the 
old  name  has  been  laid  aside  and  a  new  one  taken  to  match 
changed  conditions.  As  appears  on  an  earlier  page  the 
Richfield  church  of  the  Convention  is  never  heard  of  else- 
where, but  Austinburg  stands  in  its  place.  The  Rock  Creek 
of  our  day  is  the  Morgan  of  former  times;  Kent  appeared 
as  Franklin  Mills,  or  simple  Franklin,  as  late  as  1869,  while 
only  the  other  day  Brooklyn  Village,  after  a  career  of  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  century  suddenly  disappeared,  but 
only  to  reappear  as  Cleveland,  Archwood  Avenue.  About 
the  same  date  fearsome  Cyclone  was  transformed  by  vote 
into  zephyr-like  Wayland.  We  learn  from  history  that  in 
1859  was  constituted  University  Heights  Congregational 
Church,  taking  its  name  from  the  ambitious  but  ill-starred 
and  short-lived  institution  to  which  President  Mahan  trans- 
ported himself  from  Oberlin.  In  1885  all  that  was  trans- 
ferable of  this  body  became  the  possession  of  Cleveland, 
Jennings  Avenue,  and  continued  thus  until  a  few  years  since 
by  a  similar  arrangement  Cleveland,  Pilgrim,  entered  into 
the  goodly  inheritance.  All  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Two  or  three  miscellaneous  phenomena  will  suffice. 
Ohio  Congregationalism  was  long  able  to  sustain  two  Hart- 
ford churches,  one  in  Trumbull  county  (which  at  first  formed 
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part  of  the  Vernon  church)  and  the  other  in  Licking,  and 
each  in  a  township  of  the  same  name.  The  latter,  however, 
is  now  known  as  Croton.  A  church  was  formed  in  Palmyra, 
Portage  county,  in  1813,  which  lived  a  feeble  and  intermit- 
tent life  for  about  a  score  of  years,  and  built  a  sanctuary, 
then  ceased  to  breathe,  was  revived  in  some  fair  measure  for 
a  few  years  in  the  forties  and  finally  died  the  death.  But  in 
the  meantime  a  Welsh  Congregational  church  had  been  or- 
ganized, which  also  purchased  the  house  of  worship.  There- 
fore this  Palmyra  and  that  have  little  in  common  but  the 
locality  and  the  name.  And,  finally,  Dover  church,  formed 
in  Lee,  Massachusetts,  entered  upon  its  career  in  181 1,  and 
long  figured  as  the  oldest  church  in  the  denomination  west 
of  the  Cuyahoga.  But  in  the  tempests  of  the  thirties  it 
was  rent  asunder  and  well  nigh  ruined.  When  later  it  arose 
from  its  submergence,  or  was  born  again,  in  some  strange 
way  the  first  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence  were  found  to 
be  exscinded  from  the  reckoning,  and  it  dates  only  from  1847. 


It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  were  organized  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Dur- 
ing that  dark  period  the  presbytery  and  synod  were  well 
nigh  omnipotent  and  universal.  Divers  attempts  were  made, 
however,  to  organize  in  a  Congregational  way,  whose  names 
reveal  the  chaotic  conditions  then  existing,  and  go  far  to 
explain  why  they  all  came  to  grief:  Ecclesiastical  Conven- 
tion of  New  Connecticut,  1805-8;  Muskingum  Association, 
1809-16;  Independent  Congregational  Union  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  1834-40;  General  Association  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  1836—50;  Lorain  County  Association,  1837-52; 
Central  Ohio  Association,  1838-46;  Consociation  of  Geauga 
and  Trumbull,  and  Ashtabula  Consociation,  during  the  same 
decade;  Consociation  of  Portage  and  Summit,  1S41-51;  and 
Northwestern    Ohio    Association,    1843-51.       The    General 
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Association  of  the  Western  Reserve  easily  surpassed  them 
all  for  size  and  influence,  from  first  to  last  having  had  sixty- 
two  churches  in  membership.  Lorain  and  Central  Ohio 
Associations  existed  mainly  to  secure  ordination  for  Oberlin 
theological  students,  and  the  latter  never  represented  more 
than  six  churches. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Columbus,  May  16,  1899. 

At  2:30  P.  M.  the  Ohio  Church  History  Society  was  called 
to  order  for  a  business  session,  by  the  President,  Rev.  E.  O. 
Mead,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The  session  was 
opened  with  prayer.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  nomi- 
nate officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  later  presented  these 
names:  President,  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead;  Vice-President,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Dickinson;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  D.  L.  Leon- 
ard; Librarian,  Prof.  A.  S.  Root;  Members  of  the  Council, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Nichols  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Small.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  nominations  were  confirmed.  The  Min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  and  the  Librarian,  read  their  annual 
reports,  which  were  accepted,  and  are  appended. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  State  Association 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consult  with  a  similar  committee 
chosen  by  the  Society  with  reference  to  securing  a  closer 
connection  and  some  form  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
bodies;  also  instructing  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and 
Rev.  C.  H.  Small  to  represent  the  Society  in  the  matter,  and 
to  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  Association  a  place  upon  its 
program  next  year.  The  Association  later  appointed  Revs. 
C.  N.  Pond,  G.  B.  Brown  and  C.  E.  Dickinson  as  such  com- 
mittee of  conference,  and  with  power  to  act  in  relation  to 
securing  a  place  for  historical  papers  on  the  program  in  1900. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  secretaries  of  similar  church  historical  societies  in 
other  States  as  to  their  methods  of  work  and  to  secure  an 
exchange  of  printed  papers;  and  also  to  do  what  he  can  in 
States  where  no  such  societies  exist  to  suggest  their  organi- 
zation. 
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The  program  prepared  by  the  Secretary  was  then  pre- 
sented, comprising  the  papers  printed  in  this  volume;  (ex- 
cept that  three  were  held  over  to  be  read  the  next  day  before 
the  Association,  viz.:  The  Summary  of  the  Society's  Work 
for  Ten  Years,  Our  Church  Necrology  in  Ohio,  1 800-1 899, 
and  the  Underground  Railroad  in  Ohio).  In  her  absence, 
Mrs.  Fuller's  paper,  The  History  of  the  Austinburg  Church, 
1 801-1899,  was  rea<3  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Luethi.  The  Society 
then  adjourned. 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  recalled  the  action  of  the  So- 
ciety at  its  last  session,  instructing  him  to  correspond  with 
the  churches  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  from  each,  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  a  history  for  deposit  in  the  Society's 
library.  This  task  was  undertaken  at  once  and  was  pushed 
vigorously  through  the  year  by  writing,  often  again  and 
again,  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  including 
almost  all  over  twenty  years  of  age.  A  circular  was  prepared 
and  sent  out,  addressed  to  "  Pastors,  Clerks,  or  Committees," 
offering  assistance,  and  giving  these  suggestions,  or  hints: 

1.  As  sources  of  information:  Supplement  the  church  records  with 
contemporary  newspapers,  letters,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  all  whose  memories  go  far  backward,  asking  them 
for  items  relating  to  events  and  persons  which  they  may  recall. 

2.  Give  especial  fullness  of  mention  to  the  first  half  of  the  period  cov- 
ered, that  is,  to  the  origin  of  the  church,  the  causes  from  which  it  sprung, 
its  early  surroundings,  trials,  development,  etc.,  with  comparatively 
slight  mention  of  matters  more  recent. 

3.  Include  whatever  is  peculiar  and  phenomenal;  whatever  reflects  the 
ideas  and  religious  life  of  bygone  days;  references,  for  example,  to  all 
such  movements  as  antislavery,  temperance,  Oberlinism,  Campbellism, 
Millerism,  Mormonism,  Spiritism. 

4.  Include  the  business  doings  of  the  society,  if  there  was  one  distinct 
from  the  church,  like  the  building  of  sanctuary  and  parsonage,  with  date, 
cost,  etc. 

5.  Give  a  complete  list  of  pastors  and  other  officers,  the  total  number 
of  members  received,  largest  number  received  at  one  time,  the  statistics 
of  beneficence,  woman's  work,  etc. 

6.  In  the  case  of  important  documents,  like  resolutions,  or  other 
church  action,  quote  in  full,  giving  the  exact  language. 
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7.  While  commonly  arranging  events  in  chronological  order,  in  other 
cases  group  them  by  subjects,  putting  those  together  which  are  similar. 

8.  In  giving  names  and  dates  take  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  be 
exact  and  accurate. 

9.  As  to  the  length  desired  for  a  history:  Certainly  much  more  is 
sought  than  a  mere  outline,  a  dry  recital  of  names  and  dates.  There  is 
room  for  much  juice  and  toothsome  meat,  for  what  is  interesting  and 
spicy.  Give  all  there  is  of  such  material.  The  more  the  better,  if  only 
pertinent  and  important. 

In  the  main  the  attempt  met  with  encouraging  success, 
since,  as  a  result,  more  than  thirty  histories  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  more  than  as  many  more  have  been  promised 
and  are  under  way.  The  work  will  be  pressed  forward  in 
the  months  to  come. 

Except  upon  the  financial  side,  the  outlook  seems  to  be 
all  that  can  be  desired.  If  in  some  way  the  resources  of  the 
Society  could  be  doubled,  and  so  the  annual  volume  of 
papers  be  enlarged  in  proportion,  great  and  reputable  results 
could  readily  be  achieved.  Too  many  are  indifferent  and 
stand  aloof,  while  stanch  friends  are  few,  and  the  list  of 
such  changes  rapidly  by  death  or  removal.  A  committee  of 
ways  and  means  was  suggested,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
sub-secretary  in  each  of  the  Conferences  to  advertise  the 
Society  and  tell  of  its  good  work. 

The  project  was  named  of  making  use  of  the  extra  copies 
of  the  Society's  papers  on  hand  in  the  library,  by  binding  a 
number  of  sets,  the  ten  volumes  in  two  with  an  index  of  the 
whole,  and  offering  them  at  a  price  not  much  above  the  cost 
of  binding,  to  libraries,  churches,  pastors,  and  others  not 
acquainted  with  the  Society's  operations. 

The  report  by  the  Treasurer  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
was  as  follows: 

D.  L.  Leonard,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Ohio  Church  History  Society  : 

Received  since  last  report  from  members $  43  50 

"  from  Oberlin  College  Library 12  50 

' '  from  extra  copies  sold 38  80 

Total  receipts $  82  30 
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Paid  Pearce  &  Randolph  for  printing  Volume  Eight $  74  50 

' '    same  for  printing  Programs,  Circulars,  &c 11  00 

' '    express  and  postage 13  34 

Total  expenses $  98  84 

Add  deficit  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of  last  report. $  32  62 

Total $131  46 

Leaving  a  deficit  of $  49  16 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Ohio  Church  History  So- 
ciety for  the  year  ending  May  17,  1899: 

Total  in  the  Library  at  last  report,  167,  of  which  18  are  bound  volumes, 
137  pamphlets  and  12  manuscripts. 
From  Rev.  T.  P.  Thomas: 

The  East  Side  (Toledo),  Past  and  Present  by  Isaac  Wright. 
From  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

Official  report  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
From  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Oberlin,  O. : 

A  Century  of  Congregationalism  in  Ohio,  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D. 
MS.  Histories  of  the  following  churches: 
Austinburg  Congregational  Church. 
Bellevue  Congregational  Church. 

Bellevue  (Exercises  at  dedication  of  Harkness  Memorial  Church). 
Brecksville  First  Congregational  Church. 
Brooklyn  Village  Congregational  Church. 
Chardon  Congregational  Church. 
Clarksfield  Church. 
Coolville  Congregational  Church. 
Cuyahoga  Falls  Congregational  Church. 
Geneva  Congregational  Church. 
Greenfield  Church  (Steuben). 
Johnsonville  Church. 

Kinsman  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Church. 
Lock  Congregational  Church. 
Mansfield  Congregational  Church. 
Mesopotamia  Church. 
Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church. 
North  Bloomfleld  Congregational  Church. 
Parkman  Congregational  Church. 
Pierpont  Church. 
Pittsfield  Congregational  Church. 
Plain  Church. 

Randolph  Congregational  Church. 
Saybrook  Congregational  Church. 
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Sheffield  Church  (Lorain  Co.). 

Strongsville  First  Congregational  Church. 

Tallmadge  (ninetieth  anniversary). 

Vermillion  Congregational  Church. 

Wayne  Church. 

Manuals  of  the  following  churches  and  conferences: 

Andover  Congregational  Church. 

Geneva  First  Congregational  Church. 

Oberlin  First  Congregational  Church. 

Rockport  Congregational  Church. 

Rootstown  First  Congregational  Church. 

South  Newbury  Congregational  Church. 

Pilgrim  Conference. 

Plymouth  Rock  Conference  of  Northeastern  Ohio. 

Columbus  First  Congregational  Church  Directory. 

Story  of  Carleton  College. 

Life  of  Rev.  Alvan  Coe,  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Christie,  MS. 

"The  Flitting  of  the  Fenns,"  from  John  W.  Seward,  MS. 
'   Funeral  discourse  of  Joseph  Lee  Hey  wood,  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D. 

History  of  our  Moravian  Missions  and  Memorial  Sketches  of  our  Mission- 
aries, by  Isaac  Smucker. 

Historical  discouse  in  commemoration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Society  of  Connecticut,  by  Rev.  Fdwin  Pond  Parker,  D.D. 

Total  additions  during  the  year,  2  volumes,  15  pamphlets  and  30  man- 
uscrips  (47  in  all). 

Total  in  Library  214,  of  which  20  are  bound  volumes,  152  pamphlets, 
and  42  manuscripts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Azariah  S.  ROOT,  Librarian. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  OUR  TEN  YEARS'  WORK. 

BY   THE   SECRETARY. 

Well  do  I  remember  that  ten  years  ago,  while  returning 
from  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at  Mt.  Vernon,  to 
several  companions  in  travel,  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster  broached 
the  idea  of  a  State  Church  History  Society,  and  received  so 
much  encouragement  that  he  began  immediately  to  agitate, 
soon  called  a  gathering  of  those  interested,  at  which  a  pro- 
visional organization  was  formed,  and  the  next  year  at  Ash- 
tabula the  Society  was  launched,  a  program  was  presented, 
and  not  long  after  Volume  I.  appeared  from  the  press. 
While  Volume  III.  was  in  the  printer's  hands  Prof.  Foster 
took  his  departure  from  the  State,  and  turned  the  records 
and  the  uncompleted  task  over  to  me.  At  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  I  was  chosen  to  occupy  his  post,  and  strangely,  with 
repeated  re-elections  to  this  day. 

The  cash  receipts  for  nine  years  (the  current  year  not 
being  included)  have  reached  an  aggregate  of  $950,  derived 
mainly  from  $1.00  annual  membership  fees,  though  several 
donations  of  $5.00  or  less  have  been  bestowed,  and  from 
Heman  Ely  came  a  gift  of  $100.  Volume  VII.,  which  was 
double  the  usual  size,  and  was  filled  with  matter  pertaining 
to  the  Centennial  of  Ohio  Congregationalism,  brought  the 
unprecedented  return  of  $234.50.  Only  once  besides  has  so 
much  as  $100  ever  entered  the  treasury  during  a  single 
twelvemonth. 

What  of  any  considerable  importance  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  decade?  Or,  what  account  can  the  So- 
ciety give  of  its  stewardship,  in  demonstration  of  its  fitness 
to  survive  yet  another  ten  years,  with  the  confidence  kept, 
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the  good  wishes,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  true  Con- 
gregationalists  throughout  the  State?     Well,   ten   sessions 
have  been  held  on  the  opening  day  of  as  many  sessions  of 
the  State  Association,  each  one  two  and   a  half  hours  in 
length,  with  ten  meaty  and  toothsome  programs  presented, 
which  also  later  were  reproduced  in  type  and  binding.    This 
half-score  of  publications  if  bound  together  would  make  a 
volume  of  over  eleven  hundred  pages,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  themes  of  general  interest,  and  embracing  a  large  mass  of 
valuable   matter    pertaining    to    the    Kingdom.     The    total 
number  of  articles  is  fifty-four,  with  an  average  length  of 
not  much  less  than  twenty  pages.     As  indicating  the  wide 
range  of  topics  treated  in  these  volumes,  the  titles  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  papers  with  a  brief  note  suggesting  something 
of  the  contents  will  not  be  out  of  place: 

Volume  VII.,  appearing  in  the  year  in  which  the  Marietta 
church  attained  to  a  hundred  years,  contained  these  nine 
centennial  papers,  besides  reminisences  from  eight  of  the 
brethren,  and  addresses  from  representatives  of  three  State 
bodies:  "The  Principles  of  Congregationalism,"  by  Pres. 
W.  G.  Ballantine;  "The  History  of  Congregationalism  until 
1800,"  by  Prof.  F!  H.  Foster;  "The  Early  History  of  Con- 
gregationalism in  Ohio,"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson;  "The 
History  of  the  Congregational  Association  of  Ohio,"  by  Rev. 
James  Brand;  "The  Home  Missionary  Work  of  Congrega- 
tionalism," by  Rev.  William  Kincaid;  "The  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Work  of  Congregationalism,"  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard; 
"The  Contribution  of  Congregationalism  to  Theology,"  by 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden;  "The  Contribution  of  Congre- 
gationalism to  Civic  and  Public  Affairs,"  by  Prof.  Williston 
Walker;  "The  Future  of  Congregationalism,"  by  Rev.  H. 
M.  Ladd;  "Forms  of  Church  Records,"  by  Hon.  Heman 
Ely. 

An  exact  reprint  of  the  Records  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
vention of  New  Connecticut,  1 805-1 808,  our  first  organiza- 
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tion  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  notes  thereon  by  Rev.  J. 
G.  Fraser. 

"  The  Early  Ecclesastical  History  of  the  Western  Reserve," 
by  Rev.  W.  E.  Barton. 

"  Early  Religious  life  upon  the  Western  Reserve,"  by  Pres. 
J.  H.  Fairchild.  The  writer  became  a  resident  of  Northern 
Ohio  in  18 18,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  voyaging  from  Buf- 
falo upon  Walk-in-the-Water  when  this  the  first  steamboat 
on  Lake  Erie  was  making  her  second  trip,  and  writes  mainly 
of  what  he  saw  or  personally  knew. 

"A  Stormy  Epoch,  1825-1S50,"  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  M.  Bos- 
worth,  who  writes  of  the  peculiar  and  red-hot  times  of  early 
temperance,  antislavery,  spiritism,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  Oberlin  Ojibway  Mission,"  brought  into  literary  shape 
by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster,  but  giving  the  experiences  of  Rev.  S. 
G.  Wright,  who  in  1846,  commenced  a  long  career  of  heroic 
endurance  in  the  far  Northwest  of  what  is  now  Minnesota. 

"The  'Kentucky'  Revival  of  1 799-1 803,"  by  Rev.  D.  L. 
Leonard.  This  strangest  of  all  religious  outbreaks,  or  con- 
tagions, extended  over  more  that  half  a  dozen  States,  was 
widely  attended  by  the  famous  inexplicable  "Jerks,"  gave 
origin  to  camp  meetings,  and  to  several  sects,  and  has 
mightily  affected  the  religious  life  of  Ohio  ever  since. 

"  The  Mormon  Sojourn  in  Ohio,"  by  the  same,  setting  forth 
the  doings  of  the  "prophet"  Joseph  Smith  and  his  enthusi- 
astic and  half-crazed  dupes,  1 830-1 838. 

"Moravian  Missions  upon  Ohio  Soil,"  by  the  same,  relat- 
ing to  the  Christlike  work  of  David  Zeisberger  and  his  asso- 
ciates upon  the  Tuscarawas  and  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
1 772-1808,  including  an  account  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at 
Gnadenhutten. 

"Come-outerism  in  Ohio,"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  a 
paper  that  well  portrays  divers  of  features  of  that  malignant 
movement  of  which  Stephen  Foster  and  Abbey  Kelley  were 
the  apostles  and  chief  promoters. 
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"The  Underground  Railroad  in  Ohio,"  by  Rev.  E.  O. 
Mead,  in  which  the  writer  shows  how  prominent  a  part  the 
Buckeye  State  played  in  helping  some  seventy-five  thousand 
fugacious  slaves  to  freedom. 

"  The  Exodus  of  Students  from  Lane  Seminary  to  Oberlin 
in  1834,"  by  Rev.  Sidney  Strong.  This  event  availed  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  to  make  the  last  named  institution 
famous  (infamous  also  with  many). 

"The  Bible  Christian  Church  and  its  Relations  to  Congre- 
gationalism, especially  in  Ohio,"  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Whitlock. 
The  writer  was  reared  in  that  denomination,  and  was  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Cleveland  (Irving  street)  which  came  over  to  us. 

"The  History  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Movement,"  by  L.  L.  Doggett. 

"The  Origin  and  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Disciples 
('Campbellites'),"  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Atwater. 

"A  Glimpse  of  Ohio  Sunday-school  History,"  by  Rev.  C. 
N.  Pond. 

"A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,"  by  Rev. 
C.  E.  Dickinson. 

"A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Douglas  Putnam,"  by  Rev.  N. 
J.  Morrison. 

"  The  Field  and  Work  of  a  Local  Church  History  Society," 
by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster. 

"Necrology  of  Congregational  Churches  in  Ohio,  1800- 
1899,"  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

We  have  established  a  place  of  deposit  for  a  library,  in  an 
alcove  of  the  library  of  Oberlin  College,  which  also  already 
contains  a  respectable  nucleus  for  a  valuable  historical  collec- 
tion. The  catalogue  now  contains  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
numbers,  of  which  twenty  are  bound  volumes,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  are  pamphlets,  and  forty-two  are  manuscripts. 
The  additions  of  this  year  alone  amount  to  forty-seven. 

The  history  of  each  of  these  seven  Conferences  has  been 
prepared  especially  for  the  Society,  and  has  been  printed  at 
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its  expense:     Central  North,  Central  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Mari- 
etta, Miami,  Plymouth  Rock,  and  Puritan. 

The  history  of  each  of  these  twelve  churches  has  been 
prepared  especially  for  the  Society,  and  has  been  printed  at 
its  expense:  Austinburg,  Burton,  Cincinnati  Vine  Street, 
Cleveland  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland  First,  Columbus  First, 
Hudson,  Medina,  Oberlin  First,  Paddy's  Run,  Toledo  First, 
and  Wellington. 

Our  library  contains  pamphlet  editions  of  the  histories  of 
these  thirteen  churches,  or  their  annals  as  printed   in   the 
local  newspaper:     Andover,  Brownhelm,  Coolville,  Harmar, 
Little  Muskingum,    Lowell,    Madison,    Mansfield,    Marietta, 
Penfield,  Sandusky,  South  Newbury,  and  Tallmadge. 

Our  library  contains  the  history  of  each  of  these  twenty- 
seven  churches  in  manuscript,  and  nearly  all  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Society,  and  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
supplied  by  the  Secretary:  Bellevue,  Brecksville,  Brooklyn 
Village  (Cleveland  Archwood  Ave.),  Chardon,  Clarksfield, 
Coolville,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Fitchville,  Geneva,  Greenfield, 
Johnsonville,  Lock,  Mesopatamia,  Mt.  Vernon,  North  Bloom- 
field,  North  Monroeville,  Parkman,  Pierpont,  Pittsfield,  Plain, 
Randolph,  Saybrook,  Streetsboro,  Strongsville,  Vermillion, 
and  Wayne. 

In  various  ways  agitation  far  and  wide  has  been  kept  up  in 
matters  pertaining  to  church  history,  both  local  and  general, 
not  omitting  the  biographies  of  the  pioneers.  In  particular, 
the  Secretary  has  been  in  attendance  at  not  less  than  a  score 
of  anniversaries  centennial,  eightieth,  seventy-fifth,  sixtieth, 
fiftieth,  and  twenty-fifth,  and  usually  to  give  an  address,  in- 
cluding these  Conferences  and  Churches;  Grand  River  and 
Plymouth  Rock,  each  having  rounded  out  a  full  half-century: 
Brownhelm,  Brooklyn  Village  (now  Cleveland,  Archwood 
Ave.),  Clarksfield,  Dover,  Fitchville,  Greenfield,  North  Mon- 
roeville, North  Ridgeville, Plain, Saybrook, Sheffield,  Sylvania, 
Toledo,  Washington  St.;   Unionville,  Wakeman. 
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Opportunities  year  after  year  have  been  improved  and 
sought  to  examine  the  records  of  the  older  churches,  in 
search  especially  for  the  happenings  of  the  ancient  days, 
that  is,  from  1800  to  1850;  and  with  such  success  that  ex- 
tensive notes  are  now  possessed  relating  to  these  thirty- 
three,  with  other  notes  gleaned  from  all  available  sources 
concerning  half  as  many  more:  Atwater,  Bellevue,  Ber- 
lin Heights,  Birmingham,  Brooklyn  Village,  Brownhelm, 
Charlestown,  Chatham,  Dover,  Edinburg,  Elyria,  Fitchville, 
Florence,  Greenfield,  Hudson,  Kirtland,  Litchfield,  Lodi, 
North  Monroeville,  North  Ridgeville,  Oberlin  First,  Paines- 
ville,  Plain,  Randolph,  Rootstown,  Saybrook,  Strongsville, 
Thompson,  Unionville,  West  Millgrove,  Weymouth,  Wind- 
ham. Here  is  the  nucleus  for  a  mass  of  original  information 
from  which,  when  complete,  can  easily  be  prepared  a  detailed 
and  accurate  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Ohio  not  only 
profoundly  interesting,  but  of  lasting  value. 

The  inference,  then,  would  appear  to  be  logical,  and  other- 
wise well  established,  that  the  Society  has  shown  itself 
worthy  of  more  attention  and  patronage  than  hitherto  it  has 
received,  either  from  the  churches  or  the  pastors.  It  is  not 
designed  to  be  a  mere  club,  a  coterie,  the  fad  bf  the  few.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  the  earnest  call  is  out  for  hundreds  of 
patrons  where  now  but  scores  are  found.  While  rightly  busy 
making  history  by  the  faithful  service  of  every  day,  it  is  also 
in  order  to  recall  the  past,  to  gather  up  and  carefully  put  on 
records  the  doings  of  the  fathers,  the  beginnings  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  thrilling  story  of  its  growth.  For  we  are 
not  at  liberty  in  the  least  to  suppose  that  because  the  Soci- 
ety has  struggled  successfully  through  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence,  its  work  is  all  done  and  the  fitting  time  for  its 
final  departure  from  sublunary  scenes  has  arrived.  On  the 
contrary,  its  achievements,  by  no  means  insignificant,  have 
done  scarcely  more  than  to  make  evident  how   broad   and 
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rich  are  its  opportunities  for  the  accomplishment  of  far 
greater  things.  To  select  a  few  from  many,  three  projects 
may  be  suggested  which  ought  at  once  to  be  pushed  with 
vigor: 

(1)  That  of  urging  and  encouraging  our  churches,  to  the 
last  one,  to  appoint  the  best  man,  or  woman,  or  committee, 
to  prepare  a  full  account  of  their  origin,  growth,  attain- 
ments, and  experiences  whether  pleasant  or  grievous;  to 
print  the  same  if  possible,  at  least  to  put  a  copy  on  safe  de- 
posit in  the  library  of  the  Society.  How  appropriate  thus 
to  close  the  old  century  and  open  the  new.  For  most  the 
material  now  accessible  is  abundant,  but  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, and  the  best  of  it  will  soon  be  gone. 

(3)  As  a  help  to  future  historians,  taking  in  hand  in  a 
rational  but  earnest  way  the  weighty  matter  of  keeping 
church  records  in  a  proper  manner,  including  the  careful 
preservation  of  these  precious  volumes,  which  nevertheless 
are  so  often  despised  as  mere  rubbish,  at  any  rate  neglected 
and  suffered  to  slip  out  of  sight  to  be  seen  no  more.  It  is 
painful  to  take  note  how  many  churches  have  thus  by  sheer 
carelessness  been  robbed  of  their  treasure.  Wise  sugges- 
tions also  as  to  how  church  records  should  be  kept,  that  is, 
what  should  by  all  means  be  inserted,  and  what  be  omitted 
as  irrelevant.  Too  many  of  such  volumes  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  putting  in  whatsoever  should 
have  been  left  out,  and  of  leaving  out  whatsoever  should 
have  been  put  in.  To  advance  this  much-to-be  desired  end 
a  paper  is  in  order  from  the  Society  at  the  soonest,  prepared 
with  the  utmost  wisdom  and  care,  to  be  put  in  type  and 
sent  to  all  our  churches. 

(3)  Encouraging  in  every  possible  way  the  careful  ob- 
servance of  all  church  anniversaries,  from  the  tenth  and 
twenty-fifth  upwards.  Troops  of  centennials  will  soon  be 
in  order.  With  diligent  and  careful  forethought  these  occa- 
sions can  easily  be  made  exceedingly  profiable.       Of  course 
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historical  papers  are  in  order,  and  urgent  requests  sent  to 
all  former  members  to  attend  or  send  greetings  and  good 
wishes.  And  what  is  really  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
yet  is  oftenest  of  all  shamefully  omitted,  see  that  the  largest 
amount  possible  is  put  into  print,  and  so  can  be  laid  away 
in  scrap  books,  with  the  church  clerk  instructed  to  file  a 
copy  with  the  records.  Moreover,  the  Society's  Secretary 
will  greatly  prize  all  such  printed  accounts. 


THE  NECROLOGY  OF  OUR  CHURCHES,  1800-1899. 

BY   REV.    DELAVAN   L.    LEONARD,    D.D.,    OF   OBERLIN. 

Our  fathers  of  a  few  generations  since  on  funeral  occa- 
sions were  wont  to  sing,  lustily  with  fine  nasal  tones,  and 
always  to  Windham,  China,  or  other  like  lugubrious  tune 
set  in  the  minor  key,  a  hymn  whose  first  verse  changed  in  a 
few  words  might  well  be  introduced  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
reading  of  this  paper  : 

' '  Hark  !  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound, 
Mine  ears,  attend  the  cry. 
Ye  living  men,  come,  view  the  ground 
Where  ye  must  shortly  lie." 

I  ask  you  to  accompany  me  upon  a  brief  excursion,  which 
perhaps  will  prove  to  be  no  picnic,  through  a  much  too  ex- 
tensive cemetery,  where  a  host  of  Congregational  churches, 
once  living  in  this  State,  now  sleep  their  last  sleep;  that  we 
may  recall  their  names,  many  of  them  long  since  forgotten, 
may  glance  at  the  epitaphs  inscribed  upon  their  headstones, 
consider  the  baleful  causes  which  untimely  cut  them  off,  and 
indulge  in  divers  pertinent  reflections  by  way  of  doctrine,  re- 
proof, correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness. 

That  my  theme  is  a  weighty  one  will  immediately  appear 
from  these  three  or  four  statements,  which  are  startling, 
even  appalling,  yes,  well  nigh  incredible,  and  yet  demon- 
strably true:  From  each  of  two  counties  upon  the  Western 
Reserve,  Portage  and  Summit,  13  names  of  churches  which 
once  appeared  in  our  registers  are  missing  to-day,  from 
Huron  county  15,  and  from  Medina  11  out  of  a  total  of  19. 
As  far  back  as  1852  the  affirmation  was  made  that,  while 
201  churches  could  be  counted  among  the  living,  140  had 
already  vanished    from   the  earth.     At  least  550  names  can 
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be  catalogued  of  churches  organized  since  the  century  began, 
while  only  about  260  now  stand  upon  our  lists.  Therefore, 
something  like  300  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence, 
representing  an  average  loss  of  three  a  year.  From  the 
Minutes  of  our  State  Association  since  1867  names  to  the 
number  of  108  have  been  dropped,  and  206  have  been  add- 
ed, so  that  here  a  loss  of  three  and  a  half  annually  is  re- 
vealed. Such  stunning  evidence  of  church  mortality  is  most 
painful  to  contemplate,  and,  at  least  when  viewed  but  super- 
ficially, is  nothing  less  than  staggering  to  faith.  The  seamy 
side  of  Christianity  is  brought  before  our  gaze.  We  ask, 
Where  does  the  divinity  of  Christianity  appear?  And,  What 
becomes  of  the  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  the  Kingdom  ?  The  ninetieth  Psalm  seems  to 
apply  to  churches  as  well  as  to  individuals  with  its  phrases: 
Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Return,  ye 
children  of  men.  The  days  of  our  years  are  three-score 
years  and  ten,  etc. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  inform  you  that,  though  bad  enough 
at  the  best,  the  facts  in  the  case  are  by  no  means  so  serious 
and  disheartening,  when  examined  carefully  and  with  dis- 
crimination. Such  general  statements  as  I  have  made  must 
be  qualified  and  interpreted.  An  investigation  which  takes 
us  the  entire  century  through,  and  to  each  locality  where  a 
church  once  existed,  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  various 
alleviating  circumstances,  in  the  aggregate  so  many  and  so 
weighty  as  to  quite  restore  our  shattered  equanimity,  and 
our  confidence  that  after  all  the  loved  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
is  destined  to  endure.  At  least  these  several  suggestions 
are  in  order. 

The  first  one,  though  pertinent  and  possessed  of  no  in- 
considerable value,  cannot  be  classed  as  strictly  Christian, 
smacking  as  it  does  so  strongly  of  the  earthly  and  the  ego- 
tistical: The  case  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  this  par- 
ticular is  on  the  whole  as  humbling  to  contemplate  as  our 
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own.  A  consideration  which  affords  the  same  sweet  satis- 
faction felt  by  the  aged  Scotch  saint  who  in  a  time  of  great 
affliction  was  called  upon  by  his  pastor  and  asked  if,  not- 
withstanding his  sore  chastening,  he  had  not  yet  real  ground 
for  gratitude,  replied:  "  Yes,  I  have  one  thing  to  thank  God 
for,  my  neighbors  are  one  and  all  as  badly  off  as  myself!  " 
Gravestones  of  every  denominational  stripe,  whether  Bap- 
tist, Disciple,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  what-not,  are  to 
be  hit  upon  in  great  numbers  in  all  sections  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. The  idea  is  to  be  repudiated  with  scorn  that 
our  churches  perish  untimely  in  greater  numbers,  and  be- 
cause of  serious  defect  in  our  creed,  our  polity,  or  our  piety. 
Excepting  the  operation  of  one  or  two  causes  to  be  men- 
tioned further  on,  which  were  accidental  and  limited  in  time, 
and  produced  an  exceptional  phase  of  church  experience, 
our  organizations  have  not  been  particularly  prone  to  die,  at 
least  as  well  as  the  average  they  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  hold  on  life  and  accomplish  life's  work,  indeed  on 
the  whole  have  been  blessed  with  comfortable  health. 

But  we  are  entitled  to  consolation  of  a  character  far  less 
doubtful,  and  far  more  substantial.  It  is  not  true,  and  I 
was  careful  not  to  state,  that  anything  like  300  of  our 
churches  had  become  extinct  during  the  passage  of  the  cen- 
tury. To  quite  a  comfortable  extent  the  loss  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance, relating  as  it  does  not  to  organizations  so  much 
as  to  mere  names.  It  must  be  remembered  that  churches, 
being  of  the  feminine  gender,  possess  the  potency  and  the 
privilege  of  changing  their  names,  that  not  unfrequently  do 
they  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  reasons  good 
and  sufficient,  and  sometimes  more  than  once.  The  old 
cognomen  is  cast  off  and  a  new  one  is  taken  on  to  fit  some 
change  of  circumstances,  to  emphasize  some  phase  of  truth 
or  duty.  By  observing  this  phenomenon,  not  a  little  of  his- 
tory is  revealed.  Without  doubt  the  most  aggravated,  be- 
cause most   extensive,  case  we  have   on  record  is  found  in 
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connection  with  a  body  of  believers  up  in  Huron  county,  in 
all  other  respects  altogether  above  reproach.  From  the 
township  they  first  took  the  name  Ridgefield  Four  Corners, 
which  in  our  records  presently  shrinks  to  Four  Corners,  then 
expands  to  Cook's  Four  Corners,  next  diminishes  to  Cook's 
Corners,  and  finally  blossoms  out  into  North  Mohroeville; 
thus,  after  adequate  tests,  proving  that  a  rose  by  any  one  of 
several  other  names  will  smell  as  sweet — if  not  even  sweeter. 
Cleveland,  Pilgrim,  of  to-day  set  forth  upon  its  career  in  1850 
as  University  Heights,  located  well  out  in  the  country,  and 
near  the  site  of  an  ambitious,  but  short-lived  school,  to 
which  President  Mahan  migrated  from  Oberlin.  The  city 
spreading,  and  the  "  university "  perishing,  Cleveland 
Heights  appears,  with  Jennings  Ave.  as  a  third  name,  through 
which  the  passage  was  made  to  the  present  one.  Cleveland, 
First,  was  born  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn, Ohio,  then  for  a  season  was  bred  as  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Ohio  City,  and  then  became  what  it  is 
now.  For  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  Cleveland, 
Archwood,  Ave.,  was  known  as  Brooklyn  Village;  Euclid 
Ave.  as  East  Cleveland;  Plymouth  as  Free  Presbyterian,  and 
Third  Presbyterian;  Jones  Ave.  as  Centennial,  South,  and 
Newburg,  Welsh;  and  Irving  St.  as  Orange  St.  Society,  and 
Ebenezer  Bible  Christian.  Crossing  the  State,  Cincinnati, 
Columbia,  used  to  be  Columbia  Second;  Storrs,  Storrs 
Township;  Vine  St.  was  Central,  was  Sixth  St.  and  Sixth 
Presbyterian;  Walnut  Hills  is  descended  from  Seventh  St., 
Orthodox  Congregational,  and  Second  Presbyterian.  When 
Riverside  was  organized  it  was  outside  of  the  city.  Colum- 
bus, High  St.  has  come  down  to  Plymouth;  and  Columbus, 
North  was  christened  North  Columbus,  being  located  in 
what  was  then  a  mere  suburb.  Toledo,  Plymouth,  is  the 
same  as  La  Grange  St.  of  former  days;  for  a  time  Washing- 
ton St.  was  Toledo  Third;  Second,  began  as  Oregon  Town- 
ship, which   after   a  removal    of  two    or  three  miles  became 
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for  a  season  East  Toledo.  In  ancient  days  Whitewater  was 
held  in  honor  as  a  branch  of  the  true  Vine,  but  in  an  evil 
hour  began  to  suffer  itself  to  be  designated  as  Paddy's  Run. 
Coming  at  length  to  a  better  mind,  it  appeared  as  New 
London;  but,  alas  (probably  because  another  church  of  that 
name  had  been  formed  in  Huron  county),  has  since  returned 
to  the  earlier  appellative  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  highly 
inappropriate,  since  the  members  have  always  been  of  Welsh 
extraction,  while  a  son  of  Erin  has  scarcely  ever  inhabited 
that  region.  Once  there  was  a  Paris,  which  was  transformed 
into  Parisville,  which  by  a  veritable  Cyclone  has  recently 
been  swept  into  peaceful  and  harmless  Wayland.  Oak  Hill 
for  some  years  thought  Portland  was  a  better  name,  but  after 
trying  it,  concluded  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  so  chang- 
ed back  again.  Sweden,  Swedish,  having  become  somewhat 
Americanized,  now  reports  itself  as  Ashtabula,  Swedish. 
Big  Lick  was  metamorphosed  into  West  Independence,  and 
then  died.  Our  fathers  had  no  knowledge  of  Kent,  but 
knew  instead  Franklin,  and  Franklin  Mills.  A  complete  list 
must  contain  these  additional  names: 


Akron,  South;  Akron,  Welsh. 
Austinburg,  Richfield, 
Belden,  Grafton. 
Bristolville,  Bristol. 
Carmel,  Mt.  Carmel. 
Castalia,  Margaretta. 
Collarner,  Euclid  Village. 
Croton,  Hartford. 
Cortland,  Bazetta,  Baconsburg. 
Fitchville,  Clinton. 
Fort  Recovery,  Pisgah. 
Freeport,  Montgomery,  Prairie 

Depot. 
Grafton,  Rawsonville. 
Guilford,  Seville. 


Hametown,  Sherman. 
Johnsonville,  Johnson,  Johnston. 
Kellogsville,  Monroe,  First. 
Lodi,  Harrisville. 
Lorain,  Black  River. 
Madison,  Centerville. 
Mansfield,  Mayflower  ;  Plymouth. 
Marietta,  Harmar  ;  Harmar. 
New  Straitsville,  Straitsville. 
Olmsted  First  ;  Olmsted  Falls. 
Putnam,  Springfield  (Zanesville). 
Rock  Creek,  Morgan. 
St.  Joseph,  Edgerton. 
Thomastown  ;  Springfield,  Welsh. 
Troy,  Welshfield. 


The  total  of  names  in  this  list  is  127  and  the  total  of  or- 
ganizations is  but  50,  or  a  difference  of  75. 
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Another  explanation  is  called  for,  relating  to  a  phenom- 
enon in  most  respects  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  first 
presented.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  church  rejoicing  in  a  plu- 
rality of  names,  but  it  often  happens  also  that  two  or  more 
churches  send  up  the  same  name  from  year  to  year,  with 
considerable  confusion  as  to  the  result.  Thus  we  have  had 
two  Centervilles,  two  Hartfords,  two  New  Londons,  two 
Richfields  (this  was  the  original  name  of  Austinburg),  two 
Ridgevilles,  and  two  Sheffields.  But  more  particularly,  a 
number  of  cases  can  be  mentioned  of  two,  and  even  three, 
churches  in  the  same  locality  and  bearing  the  same  name; 
though  with  but  the  slightest  historical  connection  between 
them,  if  any  at  all,  and  almost,  or  even  quite,  entirely  distinct 
as  to  membership  !  There  are  or  have  been  three  Chardons 
of  this  sort,  and  three  Palmyras  (two  of  the  latter  name  com- 
posed of  Americans,  and  one  of  Welsh).  Traces  remain  of 
an  early  Castalia.  There  was  a  first  Akron,  First,  and  there 
is  a  second  Akron,  First.  A  Black  River  that  died,  and  a 
Black  River  which  lives  as  Lorain.  A  Dayton  that  was,  and 
another  Dayton  that  is.  Two  Fairports,  also,  and  Rich- 
monds,  and  New  Londons  in  the  township  of  that  name  in 
Huron  county.  A  Steubenville  dating  from  early  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  and  a  Steubenville  organized  not 
until  1875. 

The  fact  then  plainly  appears  that  when  a  name  disap- 
pears from  our  Minutes,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
church  has  died.  In  the  absence  of  the  name  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  living  on  and  on  in  the  fullness  of  strength  and 
usefulness.  But  an  additional  reason  justifies  the  same  con- 
clusion, one  found  in  connection  with  cases  like  these:  Har- 
persfield  church  dates  from  1808,  held  its  place  for  a  decade 
or  two,  then  was  reported  as  Harpersfield  and  Geneva,  and 
finally  became  Geneva.  While  that  process  went  forward 
men  and  women  by  the  score  removed  their  membership  to 
form   Madison,  North    Madison,   Unionville,  Saybrook,  and 
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also  a  sixth  church  which  for  years  existed  at  Geneva  Cen- 
ter. Or,  Vernon  was  organized  in  1803,  like  Harpersfield, 
and  also  Austinburg,  covering  several  townships,  in  which 
as  the  population  increased  other  churches  came  into  exist- 
ence, each  one  took  away  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  the 
mother-body  so  that  finally  it  succumbed.  And  yet  Vernon 
really  survives  to-day  in  Gustavus,  in  Hartford,  in  Johnson- 
ville,  and  in  Kinsman,  the  latter  now  Presbyterian.  It  is  not 
death  to  die  in  that  fashion,  Again,  there  used  to  be 
churches  in  Stow  and  Northampton,  Summit  county.  How- 
ever, when  early  in  the  thirties  Cuyahoga  Falls,  located  in 
the  corner  of  each,  was  founded  and  began  to  flourish,  so 
much  of  their  vital  force  was  drawn  away  that  extinction  (at 
least  in  part  from  this  cause)  presently  resulted. 

Indeed,  strange  to  say,  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  tell  with  certainty  when  a  church  has  really 
given  up  the  ghost.  A  definition  of  life,  and  of  death,  is 
much  needed.  How  may  we  know  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  a  local  body  duly  constituted  with  creed,  covenant,  and 
all  the  rest,  is  definitively  defunct,  utterly  extinct,  and  act- 
ually put  under  ground  ?  Some  have  a  mere  flimsy  name  to 
live,  and  some  are  like  the  Irishman's  bird  that  was  surely 
killed,  only,  somehow,  it  failed  to  perceive  the  fact.  Take 
this  extreme  case  of  being  too  lifeless  to  be  alive,  and  also 
too  much  alive  to  be  numbered  completely  with  the  de- 
parted. There  is  in  a  certain  township  in  Lorain  county  a 
sanctuary  in  good  repair,  but  for  years  no  pastor  has  been 
employed,  no  services  have  been  held,  only  two  men  calling 
themselves  members  remain,  and  both  are  resident  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  tow?iship.  Nevertheless,  every  year  in  the 
name  of  the  church  are  forwarded  to  several  of  our  benevo- 
lent causes  gifts  aggregating  hundreds  of  dollars.  Only  a 
coroner's  jury  is  adequate  to  frame  a  verdict  in  such  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  be  dead  in  that 
sense  than  to  be  alive  only  as  many  others  are. 
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In  order  to  make  an  accurate  list  of  churches  which  have 
ceased  from  their  earthly  labors  and  have  departed  hence 
for  a  brighter  and  better  world  where  churches  are  unknown, 
yet  another  class  of  deductions  must  be  made.  For,  times 
more  than  two  dozen  in  our  Ohio  Zion  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that  trouble,  arising  over  one  question  or  another, 
has  resulted  in  schism  and  secession,  at  least  in  separation, 
a  new  organization  was  formed,  two  sets  of  services  were 
held,  and  probably  an  opposition  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  Then  sorrowful  years  followed  of  struggle,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise  (running  usually  a  course  of  only  about  a 
decade,  though  in  one  case  with  the  linked  bitterness  long 
drawn  out  lasting  through  forty  mortal  years).  Next  it 
naturally  came  about,  that,  excited  and  embittered  feelings 
having  subsided,  both  parties  began  to  grow  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, or  oftener  only  weary  of  bearing  such  heavy  burdens, 
and  a  reunion  was  effected,  of  course  with  a  name  ceasing 
any  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard;  though  with  no  formal 
funeral,  certainly  with  no  loss  of  spiritual  force  to  the  com- 
munity, the  denomination,  or  the  kingdom;  rather  with  sub- 
stantial gain  to  all  concerned.  Nevertheless,  when  the  pro- 
voking causes  had  ceased  to  work,  where  upwards  of  fifty 
organizations  had  been,  only  half  as  many  were  to  be  found. 
If  such  ending  of  strife  and  scandal  be  death,  it  is  at  least 
of  a  kind  which  is  far  better  than  life.  The  forces  which 
thus  rent  churches  asunder  were  commonly  connected  with 
fiery  debate  over  Old  School  and  New,  over  slavery,  over 
Oberlin  ideas  and  ways,  or  had  their  origin  in  the  Plan  of 
Union.     This  is  the  list  of  such  sufferers  from  disruption: 

Austinburg.  Fitchville.  Johnson. 

Brownhelm.  Freedom.  Litchfield. 

Charlestown.  Geneva.  Madison. 

Chatham.  Gustavus.  Medina. 

Cuyahoga  Falls.  Hampden.  Middlebury. 

Dover.  Hudson.  Ravenna. 

Farmington.  Huntsburg.  Ripley. 
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Strongsville.  Thompson.  Twinsburg. 

Wakeman.  Wellington.* 

Another  list  contains  churches  which  still  survive,  but 
which  though  once  associated  with  us,  are  now  ecclesias- 
tically dead  to  us.  They  went  out  from  us  because  in  heart 
and  soul  they  had  already  ceased  to  be  of  our  fellowship. 
Our  loss  was  the  gain  of  another  denomination,  and  per- 
haps on  the  whole  the  Good  Cause  did  not  suffer  much.  As 
we  are  so  often  reminded,  and  for  our  warning  need  to  be, 
under  the  operation  of  the  ill-advised  and  lamentable  Plan  of 
Union,  for  the  better  part  of  a  half-century  our  churches, 
most  absurdly,  to  the  last  one,  were  found  sweetly  reposing 
in  the  embrace  of  presbytery,  with  nothing  whatsoever  of 
ecclesiastical  association  to  remind  them  that  they  were 
Congregationalist,  but  drilled  evermore  in  the  fashions  and 
tastes  of  a  rival  polity,  as  well  as  being  over-abundantly  sup- 
plied with  pastors  of  the  strict  Presbyterian  sort.  As  we 
might  well  expect,  it  came  to  pass  at  length  that  a  number 
of  them  began  to  despise  their  birthright  of  freedom,  yea, 
Esau-like  sold  it,  while  upon  others  the  potent  law  of  habit 
did  its  work  of  leading  them  to  prefer  that  to  which  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  (made  them  rather  bear  those  ills  they 
had,  than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of).  Having  for 
years  sent  up  their  records  to  be  revised,  paid  taxes  to  the 
General  Assembly,  been  reported  again  and  again  as  Pres- 
byterian bodies,  received  and  dismissed  pastors  in  obedience 
to  the  churchly  powers  that  be,  etc.,  etc.,  they  concluded  to 
die  as  they  had  lived.  A  number  of  others  thus  entangled 
failed  to  realize  their  lost  condition  until  the  seventies,  and 
then  drew  back;  Strongsville  and  Elyria  escaped  from  the 
wilderness   not   until   '82,   Brecksville    in    '89,    and   Toledo, 

*This  village,  which  then  was  but  a  mere  hamlet,  had  knowledge  of  no 
less  than  three  Congregational  Churches.  There  was  the  original  and 
regular  one,  from  which  the  Independent  Congregational  was  formed  ; 
and  when  the  rent  between  these  was  healed,  by  another  rent  cross-wise 
the  Free  Congregational  came  into  being. 
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First,  even  as  recently  as  '92.  With  a  few  exceptions  we  are 
to  charge  to  the  account  of  the  precious  Plan  the  loss  of 
these  twenty-six  whose  names  follow,  and  probably  also  in- 
directly of  as  many  more  to  the  same  cause,  and  several  of 
them  now  ranking  among  the  strongest  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  State. 


Ashtabula. 

Martinsburg. 

Putnam. 

Brilliant. 

Middlebury. 

Rome. 

Edgerton. 

Milan. 

Solon. 

Ellsworth. 

Norwalk. 

Southington. 

Granville. 

Orwell. 

Streetsboro. 

Independence. 

Parma. 

Vienna. 

Jerome. 

Perry. 

Warren. 

Kingsville. 

Peru. 

Willoughby. 

Lebanon. 

Providence. 

If,  now,  from  the  550  names  of  organizations  which  from 
first  to  last  have  appeared  in  our  history,  we  deduct  the  260 
which  still  stand  upon  our  lists;  the  75  which  are  merely 
duplicates,  triplicates,  quadruplicates,  or  even  quintuplicates; 
the  26  which  were  rejoined  to  the  bodies  from  which  they 
had  separated;  and  the  26  more  which  transferred  them- 
selves to  a  sister  denomination,  the  remainder,  will  repre- 
sent organizations  which  for  one  cause  or  another  have  per- 
ished from  off  the  earth. 

But  yet,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  this  dark  cloud.  Or, 
though  not  so  in  the  least  intended,  it  was  a  mutual  game 
of  give  and  take,  as  if  based  on  the  principle  that  an  even 
exchange  is  no  robbery.  For  in  fairness,  in  order  not  to 
make  this  last  case  seem  worse  than  it  actually  was,  the 
statement  should  be  appended  that  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  Plan  and  other  cooperating  forces  was  not  wholly  on  the 
Congregational  side,  but  the  other  high  contracting  party 
also  suffered  sometimes  in  similar  fashion.  That  is,  there 
was  considerable  offset  and  compensation  in  the  form  of 
exodus  from  Presbyterian  churches  to  those  formed  after  our 
fashion,  and  even  entire  organizations  transformed  them- 
selves into   our  ecclesiastical  likeness  and  became  affiliated 
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with  us  from  thenceforth.  Now  and  then  this  daring  ven- 
ture failed  of  success.  The  tonic  of  gospel  simplicity  and 
liberty  was  too  strong.  Thus,  in  '56  in  New  Philadelphia, 
as  a  way  out  of  difficulties  in  an  Old  School  Presbyterian 
church,  sixteen  members  organized  themselves  ex  more  the 
children  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  soon  increased  to  forty  with  a 
Sunday-school  of  a  hundred;  but  their  course  was  too  soon 
run  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  These  churches  were  once 
Presbyterian  and  by  a  majority  vote  turned  Congregational 
with  changes  in  government  to  match:  Belden,  Brecksville, 
Chester;  Cincinnati,  Vine  Street,  and  Walnut  Hills;  Cleve- 
land, Euclid  Avenue,  and  Plymouth;  Columbus,  First;  Lex- 
ington, Mansfield,  First;  Mt.  Vernon,  Painesville,  First; 
Springfield,  First;  Sylvania,  and  Toledo,  First.  These  others 
were  formed  by  minorities  in  Presbyterian  churches  which 
withdrew:  Ashland,  Cleveland,  Olivet,  and  Trinity,  Ports- 
mouth and  St.  Mary.  In  these  two  classes  twenty  churches 
are  to  be  found.  Moreover,  it  is  sad,  though  with  a  touch 
of  the  amusing  to  read  of  a  half-score  or  so  of  churches  like 
Hudson  and  Milan,  which  for  a  generation  were  unable  to 
decide  definitely  just  what  they  were,  or  where  they  wanted 
to  be,  and  so  discussed  it  over  and  over  with  great  heat, 
voted  themselves  up  and  down,  here  and  there,  in  and  out, 
now  creating  elders  and  then  abolishing  the  same.  Those, 
verily,  were  the  times  which  sorely  tried  saints'  souls. 

With  reference  to  the  causes  of  such  extensive  mortality 
as  is  next  to  be  set  forth,  it  may  be  suggested  in  general 
that  some  churches  are  ill-born  and  thus  begin  life  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  are  even  born  in  sin,  or  for  some  rea- 
son never  gain  a  fair  start  and  so  to  adverse  circumstances 
easily  succumb.  Truly  good  churches,  however,  we  rejoice 
to  recall,  never  die  young.  Besides,  churches  like  children, 
must  needs  pass  through  an  appointed  round  of  maladies, 
which,  for  some,  end  in  fatal  catastrophe.  Some  commit 
suicide,   some   are   foully   murdered,  by   foes  or  oftener  by 
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friends;  while  others  die  by  the  act  of  God,  as  a  fit  penalty 
for  their  manifold  and  aggravated  transgressions.  Some  die 
in  battle  with  face  to  the  foe,  but  the  foe  is  not  alien  or  for- 
eign, is  of  their  own  kindred  instead;  while  most  likely  the 
fight  was  not  in  behalf  of  righteousness  (though  usually  to 
the  combatants  it  seemed  to  be  such).  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  we  may  hope  that  the  greater  number  died  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  having  served  God  faithfully  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  came  to  their  graves  in  a  full  age,  like  a  shock  of 
corn  cometh  in  his  season. 

To  be  more  specific  in  the  designation  of  the  causes  of 
decease,  the  first  decades  saw  not  a  few  of  our  churches  pine 
away  and  breathe  their  last  simply  because  of  a  faulty  loca- 
tion chosen  for  the  sanctuary.  The  early  years  of  any  set- 
tlement are  of  necessity  given  largely  to  experiment  at 
almost  every  point.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  at  once  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  and  hence  the  best  locality  for  a  store, 
shop,  school  house,  or  meeting  house.  Serious  mistakes  are 
certain  to  be  made.  Besides,  especially  upon  the  Western 
Reserve,  the  bulk  of  the  pioneers  coming  from  New  Eng- 
land, where  town  and  parish  were  coterminous,  found  here 
the  unit  of  political  division  to  be  the  township;  a  tract 
exactly  five  miles  square,  with  roads  every  mile  running 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  two  of  them  crossing  at 
right  angles  at  the  exact  geographical  center.  Therefore 
(being  withal  somewhat  strait-laced,  methodical,  and  mathe- 
matically inclined),  they  not  strangely  decided  to  build  the 
sanctuary  at  that  identical  point,  but  with  much  embarrass- 
ment and  damage  resulting  for  many  years.  Portage  and 
Summit  counties  with  37  townships  were  blessed  with  34 
Congregational  churches  mostly  thus  located,  Medina  could 
boast  of  having  them  in  18  townships  out  of  a  total  of  21, 
Ashtabula  in  every  township  but  two,  with  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Lorain  in  about  the  same  beatific  condition.  This 
theory  was  symmetrical  and  beautiful  upon  the  map,  in  fact 
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was  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  that  the  human  mind, 
heart,  and  will,  and  the  general  course  of  things  in  this  pres- 
ent evil  world,  do  not  conform  strictly  to  right  angles  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  surveyor's  chain.  Too  many  disturb- 
ing forces  began  at  once  to  work  mischief.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  some  other  spot  than  the  center  would  much 
better  accommodate  the  larger  number  of  families,  which 
spot  might  be  upon  a  lake  ridge,  upon  the  town  line,  or  in  a 
corner,  where  a  water-power  was  developed  in  later  years, 
or  where  the  railway  station  was  planted.  Such  facts  were 
stubborn  things,  were  bound  to  rule  in  the  long  run,  but  all 
the  same  to  the  destruction  of  churches.  Instances  by  the 
score  in  illustration  could  easily  be  given.  Like  Camden, 
Wakeman  First,  and  Bronson,  in  townships  almost  adjoin- 
ing in  Huron  county,  whose  extinction  resulted  from,  at 
least  was  expedited  by,  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad.  And  further  east  there  was  once  to  be  seen  at 
Geneva  Center  a  house  of  worship,  a  parsonage,  and  a  pros- 
perous congregation;  but  when  the  village  began  to  flourish 
some  two  miles  south  at  the  depot,  the  work  at  the  center 
was  brought  gradually  to  desolation.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fatal  blight  which  fell  upon  two  country 
churches  through  the  founding  and  prosperity  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  In  cases  like  these  forces  purely  material  appear  to 
be  able  in  a  sense  to  prove  themselves  more  than  a  match 
for  spiritual  potencies. 

That  same  fashion  of  planting  a  church  in  every  township 
led  to  similar  unfortunate  results  in  another  way.  It  was 
practically  assumed  by  the  first-comers  to  Northern  Ohio 
that  the  population  was  to  be  composed  of  Yankees  wholly 
and  always,  and  as  such  would  of  course  be  only  Congrega- 
tionally  inclined.  Thus  it  had  been  in  the  Bay  State  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits  also,  and  why 
not  in  New  Connecticut?  But,  alas,  no.  Such  supreme 
bliss  was  not  in  store  for  the  Buckeyes.       Almost  at  once 
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the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  Scotch-Irish  began  to  pro- 
fane the  sacred  soil  with  their  presence.  Likewise  the  Vir- 
ginian in  some  sections  and  the  Kentuckian,  with  a  mixed 
multitude  later  pouring  through  the  floodgates  from  the  Old 
World,  representing  sects  by  the  dozen,  each  with  its  own 
ideas  of  doctrine  and  polity  and  church  custom.  An  over- 
supply  of  the  stated  means  of  grace  resulted,  as  well  as  a 
desperate  struggle  for  existence,  in  which  the  Yankees  were 
badly  worsted.  All  the  oftener  they  went  under  because  ot 
the  host  of  removals  to  the  further  West  and  to  the  cities. 
The  New  England  portion  of  the  population  being  as  a  rule 
the  most  enterprising  and  ambitious,  was  most  likely  to  sell 
out  and  move  away.  For  half  a  century  our  rural  churches 
have  suffered  from  a  steady  drain  of  their  best  blood,  too 
often  with  fatal  consequences.  Times  by  the  score,  foreign- 
ers, probably  German  Catholics  and  Lutherans  oftener  than 
any  others,  have  secured  possession  of  a  majority  of  the 
farms,  and  their  churches  have  prospered  while  ours  have 
gone  into  a  decline.  This  process  has  been  going  on  to  a 
notable  extent  throughout  the  northwestern  counties  of  the 
State  in  which  our  church  mortality  has  been  marked. 

Damage  and  death  to  churches  from  such  sources  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  purely  sectarian  divisions  and 
strifes.  Representatives  of  this  and  that  ology  or  ism,  though 
not  in  any  proper  sense  needed  in  a  community,  yet,  unduly 
magnifying  the  importance  of  their  calling,  felt  at  liberty, 
felt  impelled  to  thrust  themselves  in  and  to  push  their  inter- 
ests to  the  utmost,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  no  matter  what 
might  happen  to  organizations  already  in  existence.  Such 
scandals  from  the  beginning  have  been  constantly  occurring. 
Only  one  from  dozens  will  be  referred  to.  La  Grange  town- 
ship, Lorain  county,  a  purely  rural  district,  was  actually  af- 
flicted at  one  time  with  six  churches,  all  small  and  financially 
feeble,  and  none  possessed  of  more  than  vigor  sufficient  to 
fight  for  dear  life — to-wit,  a  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Free 
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Baptist,  Disciple,  Methodist,  and  Universalist.  Since  then, 
thank  God,  four  of  them  have  been  called  to  their  account, 
our  own  among  them,  which  was  chronologically  the  third 
to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  scene.  Doubtless  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  other  bodies  have  adapted  them- 
selves better  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  conditions  of 
the  community  than  we  have  done,  or  have  been  happier  in 
their  choice  of  pastors,  and  hence  have  prospered  while  we 
have  declined  and  even  entered  upon  that  bourne,  etc. 

Yet  another  cause  of  brevity  of  life  and  early  extinction 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  churches  are  born  in  the 
midst  of  real  estate  booms,  or  constitute  a  portion  of  some 
business  speculation,  at  any  rate  are  the  outcome  of  over- 
excited feeling,  of  great  expectations  of  population  and 
wealth  which  never  materialized  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Large  sums  were  swamped  in  the  erection  of  dwellings, 
stores,  and  public  buildings,  and  in  church  ventures  as  well. 
Thus  in  the  thirties  a  famous  bubble  swelled  and  burst,  with 
at  least  four  organizations,  along  the  lake  shore  alone,  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  its  turbid  and  tempestuous  and  ca- 
lamitous course — Madison  Dock,  Fairport,  Richmond  and 
Black  River.  It  was  then  also  that  Hiram  began  to  be  upon 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga,  fated  however  to  step 
from  the  cradle  into  the  grave.  It  was  then  that  Ben- 
nett's Corners  was  formed  on  the  line  between  Cuyahoga 
and  Medina  counties,  destined  by  a  brief  and  troubled  pas- 
sage to  meet  its  doom,  with  divers  from  Strongsville  dis- 
missed to  join  it,  and  returning  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months.  With  similar  results  attending  we  have  had  our 
booms  in  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  iron.  For  example,  Ironton 
once  boasted  of  three  churches1  where  now  one  only  is  left, 
with  a  heavy  burden   to   bear  in   maintaining  its  existence. 

JAt  least  three  were  for  several  years  reported,  though  it  appears  that 
one,  Ironton,  Welsh,  never  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  a  mission,  or 
out-station. 
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All  mining  towns  are  more  than  likely  to  have  a  sudden  de- 
velopment, followed  after  a  few  years  by  a  decline,  from 
which  there  is  no  redemption.  And  with  all  other  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  activity,  churches  must  take  their  chances. 
With  this  fact  in  mind  we  can  understand  how  it  happens 
that  such  excessive  and  unmatched  mortality  marks  the  ca- 
reer of  our  Welsh  churches.  The  membership  of  these  is 
not  especially  lacking  in  piety,  or  in  the  grace  of  steadfast- 
ness, but  is  mainly  engaged  either  in  coal  mining  or  else  in  iron 
manufacture.  As  a  result  the  population  gathers,  remains 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  scatters  to  other  points.  And  the 
churches,  though  they  soon  vanish  away,  are  not  to  be  held 
in  light  esteem  as  though  peculiarly  derelict  and  disgraced 
by  failure,  for  they  may  have  done  their  appointed  work  no- 
bly and  to  the  full.  Though  not  strictly  in  place  just  here,  this 
other  explanation  for  the  phenomenon  may  be  introduced: 
As  a  rule  our  Welsh  bodies  were  formed  by  those  who  spoke 
the  language  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  whom  it  seemed 
next  to  profane  and  intolerable  to  worship  God  in  the  King's 
English.  But  increasingly  the  younger  half  of  the  congrega- 
tions, having  been  born  and  reared  in  America,  have  no  use 
for  the  speech  of  their  fathers,  either  in  social  intercourse,  in 
business,  or  religion.  To  these  that  is  intolerable,  so  that 
they  absent  themselves  wholly  from  the  house  of  God,  or 
else  frequent  English-speaking  churches. 

Booms  there  are  of  another  kind  which  give  being  to 
churches  of  days  few  and  full  of  trouble.  It  happens  far  too 
often  that  some  clerical  and  perfervid  soul,  possessed  of  zeal 
which  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  succeeds  too  well  in 
kindling  a  spiritual  fire  in  a  community  of  spiritual  shavings 
only.  At  his  instigation  a  little  company  presently  proceeds 
to  fashion  a  creed  and  enter  into  covenant  (always  a  most 
serious  thing  to  do),  with  no  sufficient  warrant  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  after  a  few  months  or  years  the 
hard,  hard  facts  of  church  life  begin  to  assert  themselves,  the 
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fierce  and  prolonged  fight  against  obstacles  of  many  kinds, 
with  disbandment  and  extinction  as  the  natural  outcome. 
Or,  the  general  course  of  things  might  be  altogether  normal, 
except  that  the  pastor  was  leader  in  the  folly  which  brought 
the  church  to  grief.  Thus  there  was  the  first  Akron,  First, 
which,  instead  of  holding  steadfastly  to  the  faith  and  to  good 
sense,  followed  blindly  its  erratic  leader,  whose  head,  or 
heart,  or  both,  were  wofully  awry,  and  when  the  harvest  of 
his  follies  presently  came,  went  to  seed  and  blew  away. 
Likewise,  Westfield,  in  Medina  county,  was  afflicted  with  a 
preacher  who  carried  wheels  in  his  head,  was  also  infatuated 
with  him,  but  when  in  the  spring  of  '44  he  led  off  a  large  com- 
pany to  Belmont  county  on  the  Ohio  to  form  a  Fourierite 
society,  in  the  reaction  ensuing  pined  away  and  perished. 
That  is,  actually  went  and  turned  Methodist,  about  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  on  record.  We  mark  that  falling  from  grace 
had  preceded  the  ecclesiastical  transformation.  Again,  one 
of  our  sisterhood  in  Huron  county  suffered  severely  from  the 
influence  of  a  shepherd  whose  ruling  passion  was  not  for 
souls  but  for  fast  trotters,  and  by  him  was  induced  to  with- 
draw from  our  fellowship.  But,  glad  am  I  to  be  able  to 
affirm  with  truth  that  not  often  has  a  pastor  wrought  de- 
struction to  a  church;  indeed,  it  has  far  oftener  occurred  that 
the  church  has  finished  the  pastor.  One  or  two  other  examples 
of  premature  collapse  must  suffice.  In  years  quite  recent, 
we  beheld  a  Brilliant  down  hard  by  Steubenville,  which  jus- 
tified its  name  only  by  displaying  a  rocket's  glare,  for  within 
the  space  of  a  few  moons,  speaking  Congregational-wise, 
only  darkness  and  vacuity  were  visible  where  its  light  had 
been.  Columbus,  Third,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  the 
writer,  came  to  its  grave  in  tender  years,  while  about  the 
same  time  Cincinnati,  Epiphany,  descended  swift  and  sure  to 
its  dismal  apophany  (if  the  dictionary  contained  such  a 
word),  even  its  last  gasp. 

Booms  also  have  been  in  the  realm  of  morals  and  religion. 
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Or,  churches  not  a  few  came  into  existence  in  the  stirring 
period,  1840—65,  when  the  war-spirit  was  everywhere  abroad 
and  rampant,  when  revivals  and  manifold  reforms  stirred 
men's  souls,  when  anti-slavery  strife  was  bitter,  and  debate 
between  Old  and  New  School  in  theology.  Conservatives 
and  progressives  found  it  out  of  the  question  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity  and  co-operation.  Oberlin  was  a  veritable 
storm  center.  New  denominations  were  fashioned  for  a  tes- 
timony, that  freedom  of  conviction  and  speech  might  be  en- 
joyed concerning  truth  and  righteousness.  It  was  from  such 
causes  that  some  of  our  strongest  churches  originated:  like 
Cincinnati,  Vine  Street  and  Walnut  Hills;  Cleveland,  Euclid 
Avenue,  First,  and  Plymouth;  Columbus,  First;  Mansfield 
and  Mount  Vernon.  But  others  resulting  from  forces  oper- 
ating thus  in  smaller  communities,  especially  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  after  the  great  battle  was 
fought  and  the  sublime  victory  was  completely  won,  when 
Oberlin  also  had  sobered  down,  and  had  cut  its  wisdom  teeth, 
little  by  little  found  their  occupation  gone  as  well  as  their 
raison  d'etre.  And  then  like  sensible  saints  they  disbanded, 
turning  to  the  bodies  from  which  they  had  come  our,  or  cast 
in  their  lot  with  various  denominations.  In  Licking  county 
alone  we  once  could  count  ten  churches  of  our  faith  and 
order  where  now  only  one-third  as  many  exist.  Of  the  ma- 
jority a  portion  at  least  met  their  death  in  a  way  that  glori- 
fied God  more  than  a  longer  life  would  have  done,  as  also 
did  Jerome,  Lebanon,  Martinsburg,  Providence,  et  al.  Death 
is  by  no  means  always  an  evil. 

A  miscellaneous  list  of  ecclesiastical  maladies,  some 
chronic  and  some  acute,  contains  the  explanation  for  the  de- 
mise of  divers  and  sundry  of  our  churches.  In  Marietta 
Conference  the  surface  is  broken,  the  soil  is  poor,  the  popu- 
lation is  not  wealthy,  to  say  the  least,  while  both  latitude 
and  longitude  are  quite  un-Congregational,  and  as  a  result 
few  of  our  sisterhood  ever  attain  to  much  stature  or  strength. 
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A  few  even  upon  the  Reserve  were  never  able  to  build  a 
a  house  of  worship  or  employ  a  pastor,  so  how  could  they 
long  survive  (lack  of  courage,  enterprise  and  zeal  there  also 
must  have  been)?  As  for  Randolph,  in  Portage  county,  it 
was  out  in  the  country,  the  best  families  moved  away  while 
the  Germans  came  like  a  flood,  a  pastor  failed  to  resign 
for  sixty-four  mortal  years  (64)  and,  he  dying  in  '88,  the 
church  followed  him  the  next  year.  Then,  there  was  Put- 
nam, alias  Springfield,  now  Zanesville,  which  was  organized 
in  1807  with  but  five  members,  two  of  whom  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  city-to-be.  A  strong  suspicion  may  be  cher- 
ished of  a  real  estate  speculation  on  their  part,  and  a  small 
sanctuary  was  erected.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a 
change  came  over  their  dreams  and  desires,  to  a  man  they 
betook  themselves  to  a  neighboring  Presbyterian  fold,  and 
exit  forever  Putnam.  The  whale  had  swallowed  Jonah,  nor, 
though  the  first  of  the  kind,  was  it  the  last.  Wakeman, 
First,  died  decently  and  in  order,  though  yet  ignobly,  in 
1844,  because  determined  at  all  hazards  to  observe  all  the 
theological  and  churchly  proprieties,  if  the  world  went  to 
smash.  Oberlin  was  then  fervid  and  frisky,  and  but  ten 
miles  off.  Mr.  Finney  had  his  Big  Tent  and  kept  it  hot 
with  revivals  and  reform  wherever  it  was  set  up  in  the  region 
around.  The  women  and  the  blacks  were  not  to  be  endured. 
A  division  ensued,  the  younger  and  more  stirring  taking 
their  departure,  and  the  old  church  scarcely  drew  another 
breath. 

Finally,  in  cases  far  too  numerous,  church  quarrels  have 
done  fatal  work,  the  strife  of  factions.  On  general  princi- 
ples, or  from  force  of  confirmed  habit,  what  one  party  likes 
the  other  party  cannot  endure.  Every  fresh  occasion  is  con- 
scientiously improved  by  the  utterance  of  hot  words,  by 
furious  charge  and  countercharge.  If  several  encounters  are 
outlived,  scars  and  debility  are  certain  to  remain,  if  fatal  loss 
of  blood  does  not  ensue.     The  Plan  of  Union  has  already 
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been  charged  with  rending  churches  asunder.  But  even 
greater  harm  was  done  indirectly  when  the  effort  set  in  to 
escape  from  presbytery.  For  scores  of  times  it  happened  that 
after  attaining  to  freedom  a  morbid  and  deep  seated  dread 
remained  of  being  caught  again  in  some  ecclesiastical  fet- 
ters, with  the  result  in  stark  independence  and  isolation,  sus- 
picious, thinking  only  on  their  own  petty  things,  perhaps 
even  Ishmaelitish  in  their  disposition  toward  all  sister  or- 
ganizations. In  1854,  within  the  bounds  of  one  Conference 
(Medina),  to  which  only  seven  churches  belonged,  ten  others 
were  reported  as  living  outside  of  all  formal  fellowship.  Two 
years  before  this  it  was  stated  that  of  the  160  Congregational 
churches  upon  the  Reserve  70  were  connected  with  presby- 
teries, while  of  the  remaining  90  only  a  small  number  were 
joined  together  in  any  Congregational  way.  With  none  to 
fellowship,  assist  with  counsel  and  sympathy,  with  none  to 
inspire  or  cheer,  no  wonder  that  several  of  these  sooner  or 
later  concluded  that  death  was  better  than  life. 

With  all  these  destructive  forces  continually  at  work,  and 
others  too  not  named  here,  we  are  prepared  to  believe  the 
statement  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Hart  made  early  in  the  sixties,  that 
21  churches  had  died  or  were  at  the  point  of  death  in  Port- 
age and  Summit  counties  alone.  It  has  been  declared  that 
140  became  extinct  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  But 
this  last  statement  appears  to  be  an  over-statement  of  the 
fact,  for  after  diligent  search  I  have  been  able  to  discover  the 
names  of  only  157,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
have  ceased  to  be  from  the  beginning  up  to  date.  With  a 
total  of  550  names  which  have  appeared  upon  our  lists  260 
churches  still  remain,  26  names  stand  for  organizations 
which  became  Presbyterian,  and  as  many  more  which  stand 
for  schisms  that  were  healed.  As  for  the  departed,  peace 
to  their  ashes.     This  is  the  record  of  their  names: 

Akron  (first).  Albion.  Atnboy. 

Albany.  Alliance.  Avon. 
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Bainbridge. 

Batavia. 

Bath. 

Bedlow. 

Bennett's  Corners. 

Bennington. 

Berkshire. 

Big  Lick. 

Black  River  (first). 

Boardman. 

Boston. 

Bowling  Green. 

Braceville. 

Bradner. 

Brimfield. 

Bronson. 

Brown  Township. 

Bucyrus. 

Burlington. 

Cambria. 

Cambridge. 

Camden. 

Canal  Dover. 

Canton. 

Carlisle. 

Cedar  Narrows. 

Centeri(Morgan  Co. ). 

Chardon  (first). 

Chardon  (second). 

Cherry  Valley. 

Church  Hill. 

Cincinnati, Epiphany. 

Clarksfield. 


1  Cleveland  "second.' 

Coalburgh. 

Colebrook. 

Collamer. 

Columbus,  Third. 

Concord. 

Copley. 

Cow  Run. 

Crab  Creek. 

Dayton  (first). 

Decatur. 

Delaware,  W. 

Delta. 

Denmark. 

Eaton,  North. 

Eaton  (Preble  Co.). 

Eden. 

Fairfield. 

Fairport  (first). 

Farmer. 

Farmington,  West. 

Fort  Ancient. 

Fowler. 

Fredericktown. 

Gambier. 

Gibsonburg. 

Granger. 

Green. 

Greenbush. 

Guilford. 

Hametown,  W. 

Hartford. 

Hartland. 


Hartsgrove. 

Hinckley. 

Hiram. 

Hockingport. 

Hubbard. 

Huntington. 

Ironton,  East. 

Jackson. 

Jeffersonville. 

La  Grange. 

La  Porte. 

Leroy. 

Liberty. 

Linwood. 

Lowell  and  Rainbow. 

McConnellsville. 

McCutchinsville. 

McKean. 

Madison  Dock. 

Margaretta  (first). 

Massillon,  W. 

Mayfield. 

Maynard. 

Meigsville. 

Middlefield. 

Millsford. 

Milton. 

Montgomery. 

Montville. 

Moscow. 

Munson. 

Napoleon. 

New  Albany. 


1With  regard  to  this  so-called  "Second"  Church,  Dr.  Haydn  says  in 
his  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Cleveland:  "Following  a  revival  un- 
der Rev.  J.  T.  Avery,  which  added  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  members,  came  a  secession  from  the 
mother  church  of  some  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  pastor's 
conservative  position  on  the  slavery  question,  to  form  a  Congregational 
church.  This  enterprise  was  wrecked  by  Second  Adventism,  the  corrent 
perfectionism  of  the  day,  and  kindred  errors.  The  spirit  of  disputation 
was  unfavorable  to  growth,  and  by  reason  of  debt  they  were  forced  to  sell 
their  church  edifice  and  disband.  This  building  stood  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Park." 
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New  Haven. 

New  London  (first). 

New  Lyme. 

New  Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Northfield. 

Norton. 

Olive  Green. 

Orangeville. 

Paint  Valley. 

Palmer. 

Palmyra  (first). 

Palmyra  (second). 

Pisgah,  W. 

Plymouth. 

Pomeroy,  W. 

Portage  Center. 

Portage  River. 


Portsmouth,  W. 

Randolph. 

Rapids. 

Reedsville. 

Ripley  (Brown  Co.). 

Rockport  (first). 

Rollersville. 

Russell. 

St.  Mary. 

Salineville. 

Sardinia. 

Shalersville. 

Sharon. 

Sheffield  (Asht'la  Co.). 

Springville. 

Steubenville  (first). 

Stow. 

Sugar  Creek. 


Syracuse. 

Vernon. 

Vienna,  W. 

Wadsworth. 

Warren,  \V. 

Wakeman,  First. 

Waterford. 

Waynesville. 

Weathersville,  W. 

Wellston. 

West  Austintown. 

Westfield. 

West  Newton. 

Whiteford. 

Wilmington. 

Windsor. 

York  (Union  Co.). 


THE  UNDERGROUND    RAILROAD   IN  OHIO. 

BY    REV.    ELWELL   O.    MEAD,   OF    BURTON. 

Whitney's  cotton  gin  increased  the  efficiency  of  slave  labor 
more  than  150  fold.  As  a  result  our  exports  of  cotton 
leaped  from  189,000  pounds  in  1791  to  21,000,000  pounds 
in  1 80 1  and  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  financial 
sanction  thus  given  to  slavery  was  an  irresistible  argument 
to  human  cupidity.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803 
opened  a  large  new  field  specially  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  slavery.  The  patriarchal  type,  with  its  many  amen- 
ities, rapidly  gave  way  to  the  brutal  overseer  system  of  plan- 
tation management.  The  steady  development  of  the  new 
Southwest,  the  unhealthful  conditions  of  that  region,  and 
the  brutality  of  overseers  and  owners,  increased  by  the  de- 
moralizing tendencies  of  the  institution  itself  and  by  the 
great  opportunities  for  money  making  which  it  furnished, 
created  a  constant  demand  for  more  slaves.  The  sale  of 
slaves  from  the  plantations  of  the  border  slave  states  became 
more  and  more  common.  The  rude  home  life  permitted  to 
the  bondmen  was  held  together  by  as  strong  and  tender  ties 
as  that  of  their  owner.  The  fear  of  being  sold  away  from 
the  other  members  of  the   family  became  the  nightmare  of 

the  black  race. 

"  Gone,  gone  !  sold  and  gone 
To  the  rice  swamps  dank  and  lone, 
Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 
Where  the  noisome  insect  stings, 
Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 
Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air. 
Gone,  gone  !  sold  and  gone 
To  the  rice  swamp  dank  and  lone," 
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became  the  heart-cry  of  many  on  some  old  plantations  and 
of  some  on  nearly  all. 

The  slave-pen,  the  auction  block  and  the  coffle  roused  the 
slumbering  manhood  of  many  negroes  who  otherwise  would 
have  looked  upon  bondage  as  at  least  bearable.  The  whip- 
pings, too,  intended  to  cow  into  subjection  in  the  changing 
order  of  things,  frequently,  perhaps  more  frequently,  spurred 
to  madness  and  goaded  the  high-spirited  ones  to  risk  any 
danger  for  the  sake  of  escape  and  liberty.  Escapes  to  the 
woods  and  the  swamps  where  a  stay  of  months  or  even  years 
was  made,  were  frequent  before  any  systematic  efforts  to 
reach  free  territory  came  into  vogue.  The  fear  of  being  sold 
South,  the  horror  of  the  whip-lash  and  the  love  of  freedom 
natural  to  all  men,  were  the  primary  causes  which  made 
efforts  to  escape  from  slavery  almost  common  and  some- 
what systematic. 

A  fugitive  slave,  Tice  Davids  by  name,  escaped  from  his 
master,  a  Kentuckian,  in  1831  and  pursued  his  way  to  free- 
dom with  his  master  at  his  heels  until  he  reached  the  Ohio 
River  opposite  Ripley  in  Brown  County.  Here  the  fugitive 
gained  a  little  time  by  swimming  across,  while  his  master 
was  searching  for  a  skiff.  But  when  the  master  landed  only 
a  few  minutes  later  his  property  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. After  a  hasty  hunt  in  which  he  found  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  missing  man,  he  exclaimed  in  bewild- 
erment, "  That  nigger  must  have  gone  off  on  an  under- 
ground road."  The  aptness  of  the  term  was  so  apparent 
that  it  rapidly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  naturally 
became  "  Underground  Railroad  "  with  the  development  of 
travel  by  steam.  Other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
are  given,  but  this  seems  the  most  probable  and  the  earliest. 
The  story  which  fixes  its  beginning  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
dated  eight  years  later.  The  writer  of  this  paper  then  sets 
up  the  claim  that  the  name  of  this  remarkable  secret  organ- 
ized system  of  aid  to  fugitive  slaves  originated  upon  Ohio  soil. 
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What  may  our  State  claim  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
road  itself?  To  answer  this  question  let  us  go  back  a  little 
way.  Although  negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  col- 
ony of  Virginia  the  year  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains 
no  mention  of  slaves  or  slavery.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  concession  to  the  northern  sentiment  to  which  slavery  was 
so  repugnant,  but  the  Constitution  does  make  provision  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitives  in  article  IV,  section  2,  which  reads: 
"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  This  was  of 
course  the  slaveholder's  share  of  the  compromise,  and  a 
compromise  is  usually  in  language  ambiguous  enough  to  be 
interpreted  by  either  side  in  its  own  interest.  The  power 
and  prestige  which  slavery  gave  to  the  South  from  1800  to 
1830  enabled  its  advocates  to  interpret  the  Constitution  in 
their  favor  and  to  make  laws  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  This  legislation,  begun  in  1793,  continued  until 
it  culminated  in  1850  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  im- 
posed a  penalty  of  $1,000  with  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
selling  or  giving  a  meal  to  a  runaway  slave,  and  established 
commissions  and  courts  unknown  to  the  Constitution, — a 
law  which  has  been  called  the  most  barbarous  enacted  by 
any  civilized  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Up  to  1830  the  spirit  of  liberty  seemed  paralyzed.  Abo- 
lition societies  in  the  South  ceased  to  exist.  Good  men  in 
that  section  kept  silent,  for  the  laws  and  public  opinion  were 
all  on  the  other  side.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  there  was  such  confidence  that  the  radical  principles 
of  human  liberty  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence would  ultimately  triumph  that  a  general  disposition 
prevailed  to  be  tolerant  and   patient.     But  there  were  a  few 
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men  who  believed  in  immediate  emancipation  and  lived  up 
to  their  belief.  These  men  took  as  their  official  warrant  the 
self-evident  principles  of  the  Declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. They  believed  also  that  a  still  higher  warrant  exis- 
ted in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  about  which  they  had  no 
doubt.  Whenever  statute  laws  conflicted  with  their  under- 
standing of  the  word  of  God  and  the  voice  of  conscience, 
they  called  the  statutes  the  lower  law,  and  the  voice  of  their 
Bible-trained  moral  sense  the  higher  law.  Thomas  H.  Gray, 
an  abolitionist,  of  Deavertown,  Morgan  county,  says  his 
daughters  used  to  sing  a  song,  the  last  stanza  of  which  is: 

"  'Tis  the  law  of  God  in  the  human  soul, 
'Tis  the  law  in  the  word  Divine, 
It  shall  live  while  the  earth  in  its  course  shall  roll, 
It  shall  live  in  this  soul  of  mine. 
Let  the  law  of  the  land  forge  its  bonds  of  wrong, 
I  shall  help  when  the  self-freed  crave, 
For  the  law  in  my  soul,  bright,  beaming,  and  strong, 
Bids  me  succor  the  flying  slave." 

Rev.  John  Rankin,  of  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  earliest  ot 
these  men.  In  an  autograph  copy  of  the  Writings  of  Gar- 
rison presented  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Garrison 
has  written  on  the  fly-leaf  :  "  Rev.  John  Rankin,  with  the 
profound  regards  and  loving  veneration  of  his  antislavery 
disciple  and  humble  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  emancipation. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Cincinnati,  April  20,  1853."  This 
Mr.  Rankin  was,  then,  one  of  the  teachers  whose  instruction 
resulted  in  Garrison's  ringing  enunciation  of  immediate 
emancipation  in  the  fall  of  1829.  His  letters  on  slavery  first 
appeared  in  The  Castigator,  a  Ripley  newspaper,  the  oldest 
in  Brown  county,  and  published  by  David  Ammen  in  1824, 
and  in  1826  this  Mr.  Ammen  republished  these  letters  in 
book  form.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ripley  from  1822  to  1866.     His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish 
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Presbyterians.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  a  Rechabite  and  an  abolitionist  from  the  cradle.  At 
Ripley  he  was  not  only  pastor  but  president  of  a  school 
called  Ripley  College.  The  American  Antislavery  Society 
employed  him  for  a  short  time  to  travel  and  lecture.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  America 
which  excluded  slaveholders  from  membership.  Seven  of  his 
sons  fought  for  the  Union  under  Grant.  He  died  March  18, 
1886  at  the  age  of  93  and  is  buried  in  Maple  Wood  ceme- 
tery in  Ripley. 

Mr.  Rankin's  house  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  back  of 
Ripley  stood  solitary  and  prominent,  in  full  sight  from  the 
Kentucky  shore.  It  was  the  first  station  on  one  line  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  to  Canada,  was  standing  ten  years 
ago,  and  perhaps  is  standing  still.  Among  the  thousands  of 
fugitives  which  it  sheltered  were  Eliza  and  George  Harris  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  probably  Tice  Davids,  whose 
master's  ejaculation  gave  the  road  its  name.  The  owner  and 
occupant  of  this  dwelling  was  once  obliged  to  pay  the  full 
penalty  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  $1,000  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment. More  than  once  was  he  mobbed  and  concern- 
ing one  of  these  experiences  he  wrote,  "The  aspect  of  a 
fierce  mob  is  terrible."  In  the  early  days  of  abolitionism 
he  was  lecturing  in  a  grove  at  Winchester,  Adams  county, 
Ohio,  when  a  mob  of  two  hundred  men  armed  with  clubs 
appeared.  Their  leader,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stivers, 
marched  through  the  audience,  drew  his  club  over  Mr.  Ran- 
kin   and   called    out  "  Stop   speaking  or, you,  I  will 

burst  your  head."  Mr.  Rankin  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
and  soon  Robert  Patten,  of  large  and  powerful  frame  sprang 
forward,  seized  Stivers  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  led  him 
out,  and  the  speech  was  finished  without  further  interrup- 
tion. On  another  occasion  a  goose  egg  struck  his  coat  col- 
lar, but  did  not  break  until  it  reached  the  floor,  when  out 
came  a  gosling.     So  many   times  his   horse's  mane  and  tail 
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were  found  shaved  that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  that  "  a 
colonization  reply  to  an  abolition  lecture." 

Another  of  these  early  abolitionists  was  Benjamin  Lundy, 
a  wiry  little  Quaker,  who  in  1815  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
originated  an  antislavery  association  in  Ohio  called  the 
"  Union  Humane  Society  "  at  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  county. 
He  had  previously  written  articles  for  The  Philanthropist,  a 
small  paper  published  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  by  Charles  Osborne,  a  fellow  Quaker.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  society  he  sold  his  saddlery  stock  at 
great  sacrifice  and  joined  Osborne  on  the  paper,  with  which 
he  was  connected  till  18 19.  From  this  date  to  1822  he 
worked  in  Missouri  and  then  walked  back  to  Ohio  and 
started  with  six  subscribers  The  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation, which  was  published  at  Steubenville  for  over  a 
year,  and  then  removed  to  Jonesboro,  Term.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  deliver  antislavery  lectures  and  to  found  socie- 
ties for  the  encouragement  of  free  labor.  He  opened  the 
columns  of  his  paper  to  Garrison,  who  had  been  fired  with 
zeal  to  speak  by  the  instruction  of  Rankin,  and  was  the  man 
who  discovered  Garrison  and  set  him  to  work.  Lundy  as 
editor,  as  lecturer,  and  as  organizer  of  various  kinds  of  lib- 
erty societies  canvassed  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
states  in  his  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Geo.  U.  Marvin  tells  the  story  of  the  organization  of 
that  Union  Humane  Society  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  as 
follows  : — 

"Darkness  covered  everything  like  a  pocket  and  the  wind  sighed 
mournfully  through  the  trees  one  night  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1815, 
when  half  a  dozen  men  gathered  in  an  upstairs  room  in  the  village  of  St. 
Clairsville  and  formed  "The  Union  Humane  Society."  Benjamin  Lundy 
was  the  central  figure  among  them — a  humble  saddler — and  the  gather- 
ing was  over  his  shop,  where  he  had  toiled  all  day  to  finish  a  piece  of 
work  for  an  impatient  neighbor.  It  was  well  past  8  o'clock  before  the 
chairman  called  for  order,  and  the  proceedings  were  under  way.  Several 
of  the  men  had  driven  in  from  a  distance  ,  and  late  hours  did  not  agree 
with  them.     They  were,  therefore,  eager  to  be  through  and  at  home.  By 
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common  consent  Mr.  Lundy  was  chosen  as  chairman,  and  he  announced 
the  purpose  of  the  gathering — to  form  a  society  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  a  worthy  object,  and  one  on  which  his 
heart,  likewise  his  head,  was  set,  for  both  worked  in  unison.  As  he 
spoke  dull  interest  gave  way  to  eager  attention,  and  every  man  forgot  all 
else  but  the  one  who  was  talking.  Mr.  Lundy  was  not  an  orator  with 
his  polished  ways,  but  he  had  what  was  better,  a  mind  bent  on  bringing 
about  an  end,  and  towards  that  every  energy  was  bent.  The  meeting 
lasted  until  long  past  midnight,  and  at  the  close  the  society  had  been 
organized  and  Mr.  Lundy  made  president,  and  empowered  to  fill  the 
other  offices.  Then  the  men  sought  rest,  though  the  president  said  he 
could  not  sleep,  so  much  was  his  mind  at  work.  The  next  morning  his 
shop  was  closed,  and  the  blinds  put  up  while  Mr.  Lundy  was  talking  to 
the  people  of  the  village  against  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  his  hope  for 
its  extinction.  This  meeting  in  the  little  upstairs  room  at  St.  Clairsville, 
held  by  the  flickering  flame  of  a  tallow  candle  reflecting  itself  on  the 
face  of  the  chairman,  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  antislavery  agitation 
in  this  country — the  beginning  in  a  concerted  and  vigorous  way,  and  Mr. 
Lundy  was  its  father  and  its  grandfather,  too." 

Prof.  Wilber  H.  Siebert  declares  that  "  Ohio  became  the 
source  of  the  antislavery  movement  of  1830  and  succeeding 
years  and  her  worthy  citizens,  Rankin  and  Lundy,  the  fath- 
ers of  the  new  abolitionism.  *  *  *  This  is  the  beginning  of 
a  renaissance  of  American  morals.  The  voices  of  these  men 
alone  speak  to  the  deaf  ears  of  the  years  from  1800  to  1830. 
The  shameful  silence  of  the  decades  would  have  been  un- 
broken but  for  them.  Then  Garrison  heard  the  call.  His 
enlistment  at  once  assured  the  quickening  of  the  whole 
country." 

The  increasing  arrogance  of  the  slave  power  was  also 
helping  to  awake  the  northern  lion  from  his  slumber.  Lov- 
ers of  freedom  began  to  see  and  say  that  "state  rights  "  ap- 
plied only  to  slave  states.  That  which  stung  them  to  such 
an  utterance  was  the  realization  that  their  own  state  laws 
enacted  to  protect  their  own  citizens  against  kidnapers 
were  looked  upon  as  seditious  and  as  far  as  possible  render- 
ed inoperative  by  a  Congress  under  the  domination  of  the 
slave  power.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  reached  the 
limit  of  endurance  when    they  began    to  say  that  the  slave- 
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holders  had  employed  a  representative  to  advocate  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  abolish  the  north  star  and  make  it  a  penal  of- 
fense for  the  Ohio  River  to  freeze  over. 

Probably  the  Quakers  were  the  earliest  agents  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  but  not  far  behind  them  were  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Congregationalists,  and  in- 
deed many  of  the  people  of  New  England  origin  and  de- 
scent. By  an  act  passed  in  1817  all  the  slaves  in  New  York 
became  free,  July  4,  1827.  This  made  all  the  states  bor- 
dering on  the  Lakes  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
free  states.  Up  to  1850  many,  probably  the  majority,  of 
the  escaped  slaves  made  homes  in  some  of  these  states  but 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  so  increased  the  danger  of  re-capture 
that  the  Underground  Railroad  business  was  greatly  in- 
creased and  its  workings  improved.  It  had  in  the  United 
States  five  main  lines. 

Beginning  at  the  east,  the  first  consisted  of  boats  of  the 
Atlantic  coast-wise  traffic.  Some  of  the  officers  of  these  boats 
were  "black  abolitionists"  at  heart.  Some  of  the  cooks  and 
other  employees  were  black  abolitionists  in  heart  and  skin, 
and  the  run-away,  through  the  friendly  help  of  these  two 
classes,  often  found  himself  safe  as  a  stow-away  or  a  boat 
hand.  This  method  of  escape  became  a  well-known  and 
quite  a  favorite  one,  and  many  unrecorded  shipments  were 
landed  at  such  points  as  Newport,  Providence,  Boston,  and 
Portland.  The  second  line  was  "  on  the  edge  of  things," 
that  is,  it  was  the  coast-line  from  Florida  northward.  Along 
much  of  its  course  there  was  a  swampy  region  occupied  by 
negroes  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  of  course  they  were 
ready  to  be  station  agents  and  to  accept  any  colored  face  as 
a  good  ticket. 

The  third  main  line  was  a  double  track  route  running  up 
the  valleys  between  the  Cumberland,  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  The  streams  furnished  water  and  fish, 
the  forests  game,  and  the  limestone  caves  places  for  rest  and 
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refuge.  There  were  numerous  gaps  through  which  access 
was  had  to  the  railroad,  while  the  north  star  and  the  flow  of 
the  streams  enabled  the  ignorant  man  to  go  in  the  right 
direction.  It  was  over  this  line  that  the  famous  Harriet 
Tubman,  who  made  her  own  escape  unassisted  when  a 
young  girl,  aided  so  many  to  freedom.  After  several  years 
of  work  in  the  North  she  determined  to  go  back  for  her 
relatives.  Being  successful,  she  went  again  after  another 
party  of  fugitives,  and  then  gave  herself  wholly  to  this  work 
until  she  had  made  nineteen  trips,  never  losing  a  single 
"passenger."  She  was  commonly  known  as  "General" 
Tubman,  and  by  her  people  was  lovingly  called  "  Moses." 
John  Brown  introduced  her  to  Wendell  Phillips  as  "  one  of 
the  best  persons  on  this  continent."  Her  custom  was  to 
get  money  enough  in  the  North  to  pay  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  the  trip,  and  then  make  arrangements  on  the  way  with 
trustworthy  persons  to  care  for  and  protect  the  returning 
party.  On  reaching  the  southern  locality  which  she  had 
selected  as  her  place  of  operation,  she  quietly  collected  a 
party  of  slaves,  making  sure  that  they  had  courage  and  firm- 
ness enough  to  run  the  risks  of  the  journey.  She  was  fear- 
less and  indomitable,  and  never  allowed  any  member  of  her 
party  to  turn  back.  Her  train  always  pulled  out  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  as  it  was  difficult  and  usually  impossible  to 
advertise  the  run-aways  before  Monday,  a  good  start  of  the 
pursuers  was  secured  ;  and  besides  some  colored  brother  was 
always  hired  to  follow  the  man  advertising  the  run-aways  at 
a  safe  distance  and  tear  down  the  posters  soon  after  they 
were  put  up.  When  she  feared  that  the  pursuers  were  close 
on  her  trail,  she  would  boldly  turn  her  party  southward,  as 
no  one  would  suppose  that  negroes  going  in  that  direction 
were  fugitives.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  her  capture 
but  always  without  success,  and  she  kept  on  with  her  work 
till  she  had  liberated  in  all  probably  more  than  3,000. 

The  fourth  main  line   was   the   valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
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and  the  fifth,  which  was  established  after  Kansas  was  open 
to  settlement  and  ran  through  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  northern 
Illinois  to  Chicago,  was  known  as  a  "  bolder  way  of  escape." 
The  Mississippi  valley  route  was  rather  a  system  of  routes. 
There  were  through  lines,  spurs  and  intersecting  lines. 
There  were  several  across  the  state  of  New  York,  several 
across  Ohio,  and  various  routes  or  parts  of  routes  in  Indiana. 
Levi  Coffin  began  his  work  as  an  agent  of  the  Underground 
Road  in  Indiana,  but  did  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  at  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  an  important  line,  as  John  Rankin  was  of 
another  at  Ripley.  Frequently  a  fugitive,  started  north  on 
one  of  these  lines,  was  switched  off  to  another,  thus  baffling 
his  pursuers.  Wherever  in  Ohio  were  found  Scotch  Coven- 
anters, Wesleyan  Methodists,  New  England  Congregation- 
alists,  Quakers,  or  communities  of  free  colored  people,  there 
probably  in  every  instance,  a  station  was  to  be  found.  The 
waiting  rooms  were  empty  hogsheads  in  old  warehouses, 
lofts  over  wagon-shops,  belfries  of  churches,  cellars  whose 
entrances  were  trap-doors,  haystacks  and  the  like.  A  Ger- 
man couple  fitted  up  a  snug  little  room  back  of  their  brick 
bake-oven.  Near  Zanesville  a  farmer  had  a  wheat  bin  built 
in  the  center  of  his  barn,  which  looked  at  from  inside  the 
barn  appeared  like  a  huge  square  box.  Slave  hunters  even 
poked  their  sticks  into  the  wheat  without  discovering  that 
the  inside  of  the  bin  was  made  flaring,  and  that  at  the  very 
time  they  were  searching  a  dozen  negroes  were  standing 
erect  underneath  the  barn  in  the  space  left  between  the  per- 
pendicular outside  wall  and  the  flaring  inside  wall. 

Each  man's  work  was  not  quite  so  explicitly  defined  as  in 
present  day  railroading,  but  the  road  had  its  eating-house 
proprietors,  ticket  agents,  engineers,  conductors,  train-dis- 
patchers and  general  managers.  Conductors  long  at  the 
business  came  to  be  known  by  special  names,  such  as  "  Old 
Diligence,"    "  Thribble   X  "   and  "  The    Lightning   Conduc- 
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tor."  Marion  Gleason  McDougall,  in  her  monograph  on 
fugitive  slaves,  says  that  the  first  formal  organization  was 
made  in  1838  with  Robert  Purvis  as  president,  but  Levi 
Coffin  in  his  reminiscences  says,  "  I  held  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Underground  Railroad  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  title  was  given  to  me  by  slave  hunters  who 
could  not  find  their  fugitive  slaves  after  they  got  into  my 
hands.  I  accepted  the  office  thus  conferred  upon  me  and 
endeavored  to  perform  my  duty  faithfully.  At  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  by  the  colored  people  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Coffin 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  and  made  a  speech,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  resigned  the  office  and  declared  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Undergound  Railroad  at  an  end. 

Great  secrecy  was  always  enjoined  and  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  persons  at  any  station  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  transfer  of  passengers.  Farmers,  preachers,  merchants, 
carpenters,  and  men  of  various  other  occupations,  aided  in 
the  work,  representing  all  shades  of  religious  belief  and  va- 
rious shades  of  political  belief.  Even  democrats  were  known 
to  furnish  food  and  shelter  to  fleeing  slaves,  while  at  the 
same  time  swearing  at  the  business  and  at  the  abolitionists. 
And  yet  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed,  because  all  were 
bound  together  by  their  sympathy  for  humanity  and  their 
belief  in  right  and  God.  And  more  remarkable  still,  there 
is  not  a  case  on  record  of  a  runaway  being  betrayed  by  the 
agents  of  the  road,  who  were  appointed  in  every  town  and 
sworn  to  assist  the  refugees  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
The  passenger  coaches  were  not  by  any  means  of  uniform 
size  and  style,  though  sometimes  real  railroad  coaches.  Pri- 
vate carriages,  stage-coaches,  and  farm-wagons  were  fre- 
quently used.  The  management  had  its  connections  with 
water-travel  and  the  railroad  had  agents  on  steamboats, 
canalboats  and  ferryboats. 

Since  I  began  the  study  of  this  subject  Wm.  R.  Colette, 
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a  travelling  man,  told  me  that  at  his  boyhood  home  in 
southern  Ohio  one  horse  and  carriage  were  kept  exclusively 
for  use  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  no  one  ever  asked 
for  their  whereabouts  when  their  absence  was  discovered. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Houseman  of  Columbus,  tells  me  that  his  father 
was  an  agent  of  the  road  at  Senecaville,  Guernsey  county, 
that  his  plan  was  to  take  the  fugitive  on  horse-back  behind 
him,  leave  home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  reach  the 
next  station  north  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Houseman's  uncle,  Rev.  Geo.  Richey,  a  retired  Wesleyan 
minister  now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  in  Pataskala, 
Licking  county,  says  he  would  not  like  to  tell  how  many 
times  the  Methodists  egged  him  for  his  antislavery  preach- 
ing and  practice.  Rev.  L.  R.  Royce,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
a  Congregational  minister,  while  a  Wesleyan  pastor  at  San- 
dusky in  1854  made  his  home  a  station.  He  tells  me  that 
one  of  the  fugitives  on  reaching  his  house  laid  down  and 
rolled  over  and  over  and  over  laughing  all  the  time  and  ex- 
claiming, "  What  a  fool  I  was,  I  really  thought  I  was  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie  on  a  railroad 
which  ran  underground." 

Old  John  Finney,  a  Covenanter  living  seven  miles  west  of 
Mansfield,  answered  the  morning  knock  of  some  slave  hun- 
ters with  a  dignified  but  cheery,  "  Come  in,  gentlemen."  To 
their  inquiry  for  "  niggers  "  he  responded  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  on  my  premises  or  not.  They  are  free 
alike  to  colored  people  and  white,  but  come  in,  come  in  and 
have  some  breakfast."  The  invitation  was  so  courteous  and 
hospitable  that  southern  politeness  could  not  refuse.  With 
the  same  hospitable  insistence  the  Scotchman  informed  his 
guests  that  he  was  a  Covenanter  and  always  had  family  wor- 
ship before  breakfast,  including  the  singing  of  a  Psalm.  He 
selected  a  long  passage  of  Scripture  and  the  longest  Psalm 
he  could  find,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  abbreviate  his  prayer. 
After  breakfast  he  turned   to  his  guests  and  with  the  same 
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affability  bade  them  search  house,  barn,  smoke-house,  and 
the  premises  generally;  but  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
hired  man  had  taken  the  hint,  and  the  colored  men  conceal- 
ed in  the  smoke-house  were  now  ten  miles  away.  An  old 
barber  in  Painesville  who  has  gained  a  competency  from  his 
business  told  me  the  story  of  the  Zanesville  wheat-bin  and 
there  are  doubtless  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of 
white  and  colored  people  in  Ohio  who  could  tell  thrilling 
stories  of  adventure  in  the  service  of  this  great  corporation. 
The  road  even  had  its  telegraphic  system  and  cipher  dis- 
patches. The  loft  of  old  Azel  Tracy's  wagon-shop  in  Hart- 
ford, Trumbull  county,  still  standing,  was  a  station  which 
sheltered  nearly  one  hundred  passengers  all  told.  Although 
Hartford  was  a  strong  antislavery  town  there  were  not  want- 
ing those  who  would  betray  the  hiding  place  of  a  fugitive  if 
they  knew  where  it  was.  So  when  the  old  wagon-maker 
had  runaways  concealed  above,  and  wanted  to  warn  them  of 
the  presence  of  citizens  with  proslavery  sentiments,  he  sang 
or  whistled  a  strain  of  China,  or  Coronation,  or  of  some  other 
religious  hymn,  but  if  he  wished  to  telegraph  liberty  to  lim- 
ber up  and  stir  around  it  was  Hail  Columbia,  or  Yankee 
Doodle,  that  bore  the  message.  Two  of  the  cipher  dis- 
patches, which  will  be  left  for  the  reader  to  decipher,  must 
suffice  for  description  of  underground  railroad  telegraphy. 

"— o—  56-10-28-81. 
Dear  

Piratical  craft  square  rigged,  but  our  wind  was  good  and 

we  holed  the  duck.      ( )  'Mine  Got,  mine  Got,  mine 

Got for  XXX 'Greeley's   advice.     Day   and    night  ; 

day  and  night  ;  day  and  night.     With   an    eye   to  foxes,  let 
'er  slide.  Yours, 

O O 

XXX.     In  Rome  when  the  white  rabbit  hangs   high  the 
Praetor  leads  the  Vestal  band  by  linden  fields,  that  he  may 
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hear  the  tuning  of  the  great   profaner's  voice  ere  the  game 
goes  to  Quintus  Anno  Mundi. 

49-lool-U.g.r.r 

Contributing  to  the  work  was  called  taking  stock  in  the 
road.  The  road  never  declared  financial  dividends,  but  paid 
richly  in  clear  consciences  and  the  gratitude  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries, and  later  in  the  knowledge  of  their  comfort  and  pros- 
perity in  Canada. 

Levi  Coffin  tells  with  great  gusto  how  he  got  three  slave- 
holders to  take  stock  in  the  road.  He  was  just  starting  out 
to  make  calls  to  collect  money  for  a  party  of  fugitives,  and 
stopped  first  at  the  pork-house  of  Henry  Lewis,  known  to 
be  always  ready  to  contribute  when  there  was  need.  Walk- 
ing into  the  office  he  found  there  besides  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
brother  and  book-keeper,  three  Kentucky  slaveholders  of 
whom  Mr.  Lewis  regularly  bought  pork.  After  a  morning 
greeting  Mr.  Coffin  said,  "  Henry  I  want  to  raise  a  little 
money  for  a  family  of  poor  people.  They  are  in  need  and  I 
am  called  on  for  help."  Mr.  Coffin  was  understood  as  he 
expected  to  be,  and  Mr.  Lewis  after  a  simple  question  turn- 
ed to  the  slaveholders  and  said,  "  I  never  care  to  ask  Mr. 
Coffin  many  questions  when  he  calls  for  money  to  help  the 
poor,  for  I  know  that  he  is  often  applied  to  in  such  instan- 
ces and  will  not  take  hold  of  a  case  without  he  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  case  of  real  need."  He  then  handed  Mr.  Coffin 
a  dollar  and  turning  to  the  Kentuckians  said,  "  Now,  gentle- 
men, show  your  liberality."  Mr.  Lewis'  brother  and  book- 
keeper each  followed  with  a  dollar,  and  the  Kentuckians 
also,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  liberality,  contributed  a 
dollar  apiece.  Mr.  Coffin  concludes  the  story  as  follows: 
"  About  a  week  afterward  three  or  four  other  Kentuckians, 
from  the  same  neighborhood,  were  in  Henry  Lewis'  pork- 
house  on  similar  business,  and  in  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sation indulged  in  threats  and  curses  against  the  abolition- 
ists, accusing  them  of  harboring  slaves  and  helping  them  on 
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to  Canada.  Henry  Lewis  interrupted  them  by  saying: 
"  Gentlemen,  you  needn't  say  a  word  about  the  abolitionists 
helping  your  slaves  to  get  away.  There  were  three  of  your 
neighbors  here  the  other  day,  all  slaveholders,  and  an  old 
gentleman  came  into  the  office  to  beg  some  money  to  help 
a  family  of  fugitives  to  Canada,  and  they  every  one  contrib- 
uted. Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say,  seeing  that  your  oAvn 
folks  have  turned  abolitionists."  They  uttered  a  few  more 
oaths  and  dropped  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pettit,  who  was  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing 
and  efficient  of  the  conductors,  says  that  "  no  institution  has 
ever  existed  in  this  country  whose  business  was  transacted 
with  more  perfect  fidelity,  more  profound  secrecy,  more  har- 
mony in  the  working  of  its  complicated  machinery,  and  yet 
with  such  tremendous  results."  It  did  a  much  greater  work 
than  the  Colonization  Society,  organized  in  18 16  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  colored  people  to  Africa.  Up  to  1857 
that  society  had  sent  only  9,502,  of  whom  3,676  were  born 
free.  A  prominent  refugee  from  Kentucky,  who  made  his 
escape  in  1836,  estimated  that  fully  35,000  fugitives  reached 
Canada  by  the  Underground  Railroad.  It  has  been  stated 
on  pretty  good  authority  that  William  Lambert  devoted 
thirty-three  years  at  Detroit  to  this  form  of  service,  and  in 
that  time  furthered  not  less  than  30,000  fugitives  on  their 
way  to  liberty.  The  whole  number  escaping  has  been  var- 
iously guessed  from  40,000  to  80,000.  When  we  remember 
the  great  necessity  for  secrecy,  and  so  the  necessity  of 
keeping  no  records,  and  when  we  find  everywhere  people 
who  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  road,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  these  estimates  are  too  low.  The  statement 
that  Levi  Coffin,  during  his  thirty  years  residence  in  Cin- 
cinnati, received  and  forwarded  3,000  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned.    John  Rankin  must  have  aided  hundreds. 

North  Bend,  Hamilton  county,  not  many  miles  west  of 
Cincinnati,  was  a  famous  station-,  and  the  southern  terminus 
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of  what  was  probably  the  oldest  branch  in  Ohio.  Marietta 
must  have  been  another.  Twenty-three  depots  on  our 
southern  river-front  are  known  to  have  existed.  Nearly 
3,000  miles  of  the  various  lines  have  been  traced  in  Ohio, 
Trumbull,  Richland,  Huron,  Belmont,  Ashtabula,  Jefferson, 
Lorain  and  Mahoning  counties,  each  having  over  100  miles. 
There  is  probably  not  a  county  in  the  state  that  was  not 
traversed  by  some  branch  of  this  road.  The  twenty-three 
lines  starting  from  the  Ohio  River  naturally  converged. 
Fewer  points  of  departure  than  of  entrance  were  necessary. 
The  principal  northern  stations  were  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
Cleveland,  Fairport  harbor,  and  Ashtabula  harbor.  From 
Sandusky  an  abolitionist  boat  called  "  The  Mayflower " 
plied  between  Ohio  and  Canada,  and  the  captains  of  various 
boats  would  receive  colored  passengers  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  and  land  them  on  the  north  shore  without  ask- 
ing questions  or  telling  tales.  And  many  a  time  floated 
back  in  negro  melody  and  dialect: 

"  There  is  a  railroad  tmdergroun' 

On  which  de  negroes  lope, 
An'  when  dey  gets  dare  ticket 

Dare  heart  is  full  ob  hope  ; 
De  engine  nebber  whistles 

An'  de  cars  dey  make  no  noise, 
But  dey  carry  off  de  darkies, 

Dare  wives,  an'  girls,  an'  boys." 

Ohio  certainly  did  its  full  share  of  this  great  work  in  be- 
half of  human  liberty,  and  kept  at  it  until  the  action  of  the 
Government  destroyed  the  value  of  the  corporation  stock, 
spoiled  the  business,  and  made  the  road  useless. 

Nothing  is  any  more  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  road  than  the  incidents  of  travel.  The  earliest 
account  I  have  found  is  of  a  whole  family  who  reached 
Bloomfield,  Trumbull  county,  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
November  about  the  year  1825.  The  father,  mother,  and 
three  children  were  seen   by  people  returning  from  church, 
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working  their  way  wearily  northward  on  the  turnpike  be- 
tween Warren  and  Jefferson.  They  were  worn  with  anxiety 
and  haste,  were  travelling  on  foot  and  carrying  the  younger 
children  in  their  arms.  Landlord  Harris  heard  their  story  of 
flight  from  Virginia  and  efforts  to  reach  Canada,  and  straight- 
way gave  them  a  good  meal  and  sent  them  refreshed  toward 
the  north  star.  That  evening  their  owner,  his  son  and  an 
employee  rode  up  to  the  tavern,  announced  themselves  as 
slave-hunters,  and  enquired  for  the  family  just  aided.  They 
were  assured  that  the  objects  of  their  search  were  only  a 
short  distance  ahead  and  so  jaded  with  travel  that  capture 
would  be  easy.  The  hunters  were  themselves  fatigued,  and 
concluded  to  spend  the  night  at  the  tavern.  They  asked 
for  an  early  breakfast  and  to  be  called  early.  Somehow  or 
other  everybody  overslept  the  next  morning.  The  landlord 
was  profoundly  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  found  the  slave- 
owners up  before  him — at  least  he  said  so — and  undertook 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  increased  haste;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nursery  jingle, 

"  Higgledey  piggledey  topsy  turvy 
Everything's  wrong  that's  right," 
well  describes  the  situation  that  confronted  the  impatient 
Southerners.  One  of  the  landlord's  boots  was  missing  and 
it  took  a  long  time  to  find  it.  When  he  reached  the  barn 
he  had  to  go  back  to  the  house  to  get  the  stable  door  key, 
and  it  took  him  ten  minutes  to  find  that.  When  the  door 
was  finally  opened  a  shoe  was  missing  from  each  horse,  and 
the  hoof  of  one  was  badly  broken.  The  blacksmith  shop 
was  locked  and  when,  after  a  long  hunt,  the  blacksmith  was 
found,  he  was  out  of  shoes  and  nails  and  had  to  make  both. 
Instead  of  being  off  at  six  o'clock  they  were  delayed  till 
nine,  and  it  was  noon  before  they  got  as  far  north  as  their 
slaves,  and  the  now  happy  family  from  a  barn-loft  in  Rome, 
Ashtabula  county,  somewhat  back  in  the  field  where  they 
had  been  placed   for  safety,  watched  their  pursuers  pass  on 
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and  leave  them  unmolested.  Monday  afternoon  the  fugi- 
tives were  brought  back  to  Bloomfield  by  an  unfrequented 
road  and  taken  to  a  tamarack  swamp  where  "  Squire " 
Brown,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  whole  enterprise,  had  a  log 
cabin  already  nearly  built.  It  was  soon  finished  and  stocked 
with  provisions,  and  the  family  lived  there  till  spring,  work- 
ing through  the  winter  for  the  "  Squire."  When  navigation 
opened  they  were  put  aboard  a  steamer  at  Ashtabula  har- 
bor and  reached  freedom  in  safety.  The  cabin,  which  was 
left  to  stand  till  it  tumbled  down,  was  known  throughout 
the  region  as  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  one  of  the 
very  earliest  stations  on  the  road  and  sheltered  other  fugi- 
tives, among  whom  was  George  Green,  whose  story,  written 
by  at  least  two  authors,  is  more  marvelous  than  most  plots 
of  popular  novels.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  colored 
family  had  been  located  in  the  cabin  the  hunters  rode  up  to 
the  tavern,  having  given  up  the  hunt  and  started  home. 
They  found  a  warrant  for  their  arrest  awaiting  them,  issued 
by  "  Squire"  B.  for  "running  the  tollgate  "  on  the  turnpike 
a  little  north  of  Warren.  Landlord  Harris  refused  to  let 
their  horses  stand  in  his  stable  again  for  any  consideration. 
When  they  returned  from  the  justice's,  whither  they  had 
been  conducted  by  the  constable,  and  where  they  had  been 
fined  $5.00  a  piece  and  costs,  they  found  their  horses'  manes 
and  tails  shaved,  and  a  notice  pinned  to  one  of  their  saddles 
warning  them  to  flee. 

At  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  lived  a  blacksmith  by  the 
name  of  Pennock.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  to  Wellsville, 
a  town  on  the  Ohio  River,  several  times  a  year  for  supplies 
of  iron,  and  had  fitted  a  long  covered  box  to  his  running 
gears  in  which  to  carry  home  his  iron  bars.  One  day  at 
Wellsville,  having  made  his  purchase  and  being  about  to  re- 
turn to  his  hotel,  the  iron  merchant,  who  like  Mr.  Pennock 
was  an  Underground  man,  said  "  See  here,  Pennock,  I've  a 
'  soft  bar '  about  six  feet  long   I'd  like   to  send   up  to  Bon- 
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sail."  "  How  much  does  it  weigh  ?  "  "  About  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  I  judge."  "  That  will  make  my  load  de- 
cidedly heavy,  besides  I  don't  see  how  to  manage  it." 
"  Leave  that  to  me."  "  Where  is  it  ?  I'd  like  to  see  how  it 
looks."  "That  would  be  running  too  much  risk.  There 
must  be  no  suspicion  of  collusion.  We  are  in  danger  of 
being  watched.  You  must  do  nothing  and  know  nothing 
about  the  loading,  your  part  is  the  hauling  only."  When, 
early  next  morning,  Mr.  Pennock  was  ready  to  depart  he 
found  that  his  load  had  been  slightly  re-adjusted,  that  some 
hay  and  a  blanket  had  been  placed  on  top  of  the  iron,  and 
that  extend  at  full  length  on  the  blanket  lay  Edward  How- 
ard, who  had  recently  escaped  from  a  master  in  Virginia  by 
taking  passage  from  Wheeling  to  Wellsville  as  the  servant 
of  the  young  Ohioan  by  the  name  of  Coppoc,  who  afterward 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  John  Brown  raid  at 
Harpers'  Ferry.  The  blacksmith  with  his  usual  load  aug- 
mented by  the  "  soft  bar  "  was  rattling  along  toward  Wells- 
ville in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  owner  of  that  "soft  bar"  in  search  of  his  missing 
property.  "  Have  you  seen  any  nigger  along  the  road  ?  ' 
he   inquired,  "What   kind   of  a  one   was   he?"      "Why  a 

black  one   with  a   woolly  head,  tall  and  slim  like  a 

Yankee  bean-pole."  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  haven't  seen  such 
a  one,  indeed,  I  have  seen  none  at  all."  "  Well,  have  you 
heard  of  any  ?  "  "  I  have  not  heard  the  word  nigger  since  I 
left  home  two  days  ago,  until  now.  Where  are  you  from  ? 
Salem,  and  perhaps  you'll  find  him  there  for  they  say  the 
Bonsalls  keep  run-aways."  "  Well,  we're  going  up  to  see, 
good  day."  The  blacksmith  stayed  that  night  at  the  old 
Buckeye  House,  New  Lisbon,  and  the  "  soft  bar"  was  put 
in  the  hay-mow  to  prevent  rust.  When  the  slave-dealers 
reached  Salem,  calling  themselves  cattle  buyers,  young  Cop- 
poc, who  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  made  known  their  real 
character.     So    on    the    next    day  when  they  called  on  a 
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Quaker  farmer  and  asked  to  be  introduced  to  the  best  stock- 
raisers  in  the  vicinity,  they  received  the  following  answer: 
"  Thee  had  better  be  leaving  these  parts  gentlemen,  if  thee 
knows  when  thee  is  well  off,  for  thy  errand  is  understood 
and  thee  will  have  the  Coppocs  and  Bonsalls  down  on  thee 
in  an  hour,  and  I  could  not  assure  thy  lives  for  a  moment 
when  they  come."  Had  they  doubted  the  Quaker's  words 
they  would  doubtless  never  have  reached  home,  for  though 
they  headed  their  horses  southward  instantly,  a  half  a  dozen 
fully  armed  young  men  were  in  pursuit  and  chased  them  so 
swiftly  down  the  roads  of  Columbiana  county  that  the  ferry- 
boat at  East  Liverpool  had  only  fairly  landed  them  on  Vir- 
ginia soil  when  their  pursuers  appeared  on  the  Ohio  bank 
and  gave  up  the  chase. 

Some  years  ago  the  Cleveland  Herald  published  a  series 
of  Oberlin  reminiscences  from  which  I  glean  an  incident 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  fidelity  of  men  with  question- 
able principles  was  tested  :  "  An  earnest  anti-slavery  man, 

whom  I  will  call  Mr.  S ,  residing  south-east  of  town,  had 

occasion  to   doubt  the    honesty  of  a  certain  neighbor  of  his 

by  the  name  of  W .     Accordingly  he  resolved  upon  the 

following  ruse  :  One  morning  when  he  had  no  slaves  on 
hand,  he  called  upon  Mr.  W .  After  miscellaneous  con- 
versation he  at  length  drew  the  latter  aside  and  remarked 
confidentially  :  "  Well,  neighbor  W ,  I  want  your  assis- 
tance. I  had  a  couple  of  darkies  come  to  my  place  last  night 
and  I  propose  to  protect  them.  The  slave-holders  will  pass 
your  house  on  the  way,  and  I  want  you  to  turn  them  from 
the  track.  At  the  worst  let  me  know  when  they  are  ap- 
proaching,   so    I  can   be  prepared."     To   this   Mr.   W 

readily  assented  and  S returned  home.     That  night  the 

house  of  Mr.  S was  surrounded  by  a  big  gang  of  slave- 
hunters  who  were  in  search  of  a  couple  of  escaped  slaves. 
The  marauders  entered  without  ceremony  and  demanded  the 
slaves.     '  Oh,  sirs,'  said   Mr.  S in  mock  fear,   '  I   have 
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no  slaves  of  yours  or  anybody  else's.  Indeed  I  havn't.' 
'  Come  now,'  said  the  leader  savagely,  '  none  of  this,  we 
want  them  niggers  and  what's  more  we're  going  to  have 
them.'  They  searched  the  house  thoroughly,  but  in  vain. 
'  Now    see    here,'    demanded    the    leader      again,    angrily, 

1  You've  got  them  slaves,  and  do  you  fork  'em   over.'   S 

protested   his   innocence    again.     '  What,'    said   the  leader, 

"  didn't   you    tell   Mr.  W this   morning   that  you  had  a 

couple  of  darkies   come   last  night  ? '     S dropped  his 

head,  and  could  say  nothing.      '  Well,  now,  where  are  they  ? ' 

'  In  the   barn,  sir,'  faltered  Mr.    S .     '  Show  them  to    us 

at  once.'     They  proceeded  to  the  barn,  and  S led  them 

in  great  agitation  to  a  stable,  '  Oh,  please  sirs,  don't  hurt 
me,  and  you  may  have  them.'  Then  he  tremblingly  opened 
the  stable  door  and  said,  '  Those  are  the  darkies,  gentle- 
men,' and  pointed  to  a  pair  of  black  lambs  which  had 
been  born  the  night  previous." 

An    incident    of   Underground    Railroad    travel,  at    least 
charming  if  not  romantic,  ought  not  to  be  left  in  obscurity. 
At  an  early  day  Hartford  and  Vernon,  adjoining  townships 
in  Trumbull   county,   had  become  famous  stations.     Ralph 
Plum  and  Levi  Sutliff  were,  next  to   General   Bushnell,  the 
most   conspicuous   agents   of  that  region.     So  conspicuous 
were  these  two  young  men  that,  when  two  fugitives  of  spec- 
ial importance  were  to   be  sent  on   to  the  next  station,  they 
were  so  closely  watched  by  friends  of  the  slave-hunters  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary   to  entrust   the  care  of  the  passen- 
gers to  other  hands  ;  but  whose  hands  should  they  be  ?  was 
the  question.      General  Bushnell,  who  on  account  of  his  age 
and  experience  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  local  Under- 
ground   enterprise,    had    a    daughter   Mary    about  nineteen 
years  old,  who  when    only   fourteen   had   in  a  special  emer- 
gency hitched  the    family   horse   into  a  wagon    and  taken  a 
fleeing  family  eight    miles   to   the  Sutliff  home,  making  the 
journey  by   night,   encountering   a  terrific   thunderstorm  on 
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the  way  and  returning  before  light  the  next  morning.  It 
will  doubtless  occasion  no  surprise  to  state  that  a  young 
man  of  such  force  of  character  as  Ralph  Plum  found  such  a 
girl  as  Mary  Bushnell  attractive  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
Ralph  Plum  had  a  sister  Mary  one  year  older  than  Mary 
Bushnell  it  is  understood  of  course  that  she  comes  into  the 
story  because  Levi  Sutliff  admired  her.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  two  young  men  proposed  to  these  girls 
that  they  conduct  these  passengers  to  the  next  station,  and 
that  the  girls  consented  to  do  it,  it  will  be  understood  also 
that  this  was  a  case  of  mutual  admiration.  To  make  an  in- 
teresting story  as  short  as  possible,  suffice  it  to  say  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  young  men,  Mary  Bushnell 
in  sun-bonnet  and  shawl  rode  from  her  father's  house 
through  Hartford  Center  on  a  load  of  hay,  in  which  the  col- 
ored men  were  concealed,  to  the  Sutliff  mansion.  At  mid- 
night the  two  Marys  started  northward  driving  the  Sutliff 
team  hitched  to  alight  wagon,  the  box  of  which  was  covered 
with  hay  as  though  a  grist  were  beneath.  They  made  a 
morning  call  on  Deacon  Andrews  just  south  of  Lindenville, 
and  drove  up  to  the  office  of  Giddings  and  Wade  in  Jeffer- 
son at  high  noon.  The  girls  had  been  pupils  of  "  Ben  ' 
Wade  when  he  taught  school  at  Hartford  Center,  and  the 
two  attorneys  not  yet  known  to  fame,  provided  the  girls  and 
the  "  grist  "  with  a  good  dinner,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Henry  Harris  of  Ashtabula,  to  whom  they 
safely  delivered  their  passengers  and  drove  home.  Since  I 
am  not  writing  a  love  story  the  only  further  fact  to  be  re- 
corded is  that  Mary  Plum  Sutliff  became  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Female  Antislavery  Society  of  Vernon. 


HISTORY  OF   MIAMI    CONFERENCE. 

BY   DR.   JONATHAN   TAFT,   OF    CINCINNATI,   REGISTER. 

The  Miami  Conference  of  Congregational  Churches  and 
ministers  was  organized  in  the  First  Church  of  Springfield, 
November  13,  1855.  The  following  churches,  pastors  and 
delegates  were  present: 

Cincinnati,  First  Orthodox  Church:  Rev.  H.  M.  Storrs, 
pastor;  delegates — Mrs.  H.  M.  Storrs,  Mrs.  J.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
J.  Fitch,  M.  J.  Fitch,  Daniel  De  Camp,  J.  Pollock. 

Dayton:  Rev.  S.  P.  Fay,  pastor;  delegates — Mrs.  S.  P. 
Fay;  S.  B.  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brown,  Mary  Brown,  Mrs.  At- 
kins, G.  M.  Young,  D.  M.  Curtis,  Dr.  Pierson. 
...  Springfield,  First  Church:  Rev.  H.  M.  McLeod,  pastor; 
delegates — Robert  Black,  Josiah  Spencer,  Wm.  Grant,  Leon- 
ard Tuttle,  D.  S.  Tuttle. 

A  temporary  organization  was  effected,  G.  M.  Young  act- 
ing as  chairman,  and  M.  J.  Fitch  as  scribe.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Storrs,  who  was  also  appointed, 
together  with  Daniel  De  Camp,  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Conference.  Their  report 
was  a  constitution,  the  preamble  of  which  read  as  follows: 
Whereas,  "The  Congregational  Churches  in  their  present 
disconnected  state  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  secured,  and  of  power  for  Christian  effort,  to  be 
gained  by  conference  with  each  other,  we,  their  delegates,  in 
order  to  secure  these  benefits,  do  agree  in  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing constitution."  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  the  constitution,  except  that  in  Article  VII.,  three 
words  were  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  later 
years.  The  whole  article  reads  as  follows,  "  Every  church 
belonging  to  the  Conference,  is  recommended  to  send  dele- 
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gates,  not  less  than  six  of  its  members  (male  or  female)  to 
each  meeting,  besides  its  pastor."  The  words  in  paren- 
theses are  the  ones  about  which  some  of  the  brethren  were 
unable  later  to  agree. 

Article  IV.  defines  the  "Denominational  Basis"  on  which 
this  ecclesiastical  organization  stands  : 

This  Conference  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It  rests  on  the  principles 
which,  from  the  first,  have  governed  our  Congregational  Churches. 
Aside  from  such  cases  as  affect  the  relation  of  churches  or  ministers  to 
the  Conference,  this  body  shall  not  exercise  authority,  either  legislative 
or  judicial,  over  the  churches  or  over  individuals,  nor  shall  it  hear  ap- 
peals or  render  judgment  in  ecclesiastical  causes  of  any  kind.  It  shall 
not  organize  churches,  nor  ordain  or  install  ministers,  nor  assume  any  of 
the  functions  which  properly  belong  to  special  councils;  though  it  may 
license,  temporarily,  suitable  persons  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

But  inasmuch  as  this  Conference  is  obviously  and  in  honor  responsi- 
ble for  the  good  standing  of  the  churches  and  ministers  composing  its 
membership,  it  reserves  to  itself  the  common  right  and  authority,  upon 
due  information  and  investigation,  to  suspend  or  exclude  from  its  mem- 
bership any  church  or  minister  convicted  of  walking  disorderly,  with  ref- 
erence either  to  the  fundamemtal  teachings  of  Christ,  or  to  the  basal 
principles  of  Congregational  polity,  or  through  personal  immorality  or 
scandal. 

On  the  first  day  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  H.  M. 
Storrs,  and  this  general  topic  was  discussed:  "What  are 
the  relations  of  the  churches  represented  in  this  conference 
to  one  another,  and  how  can  they  best  do  their  part  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  region."  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  A  missionary  committee  was  appointed.  Among 
other  things  it  was,  Resolved,  "That  this  Conference  regards 
the  holding  of  men  who  have  committed  no  crime,  to  invol- 
untary servitude,  as  a  sin  againt  God  and  man,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  employ  whatever  influence  God  may  give 
us  as  individuals,  and  as  a  Conference  against  it."  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  examine  and  recommend  a  hymn  book 
for  the  churches,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  efforts 
were  attended  with  success. 
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The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Dayton  in  January,  1856, 
at  which  time  it  was,  Resolved,  "That  Conference  believe 
the  plan  of  taking  a  collection  each  Sabbath  in  our  churches 
to  be  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  each  church,  with 
reference  to  adopting  it." 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati  with  the  First 
Orthodox  Church,  April  23,  1856,  with  seven  churches  rep- 
resented, Dayton,  Springfield;  Storrs,  Vine  Street,  and  First 
Orthodox  of  Cincinnati,  Paddy's  Run  and  Coolville. 

A  tabulated  report  was  given  which  showed  that  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  four  churches  was  465,  and 
that  they  gave  for  home  expenses  $10,617,  or  an  average  of 
$22.83  Per  member.  These  same  churches  had  grown  in 
1896  to  a  membership  of  936,  and  their  contribution  for 
home  work  amounted  that  year  to  $9,480  or  $10.12  per 
member.  This  was  not  a  high  water  mark  in  the  olden  time, 
because  a  little  later  we  find  them  raising  $33.79  per  mem- 
ber. The  bounds  of  Conference  were  gradually  extended 
until  Columbus  First,  Indianapolis  First,  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  were  members,  and 
in  1862  we  find  the  conference  inviting  the  church  in 
Pittsburg  to  unite  themselves  with  it.  The  conference  still 
has  on  its  roll,  churches  of  three  states  and  has  spread  over 
a  territory  larger  than  the  three  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,    and  Rhode  Island. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  at  Springfield,  January  27, 
1857,  with  the  following  churches  represented:  Dayton 
First,  Storrs  Township,  Springfield  First,  Paddy's  Run, 
and  Columbus  First,  which  was  admitted  to  membership  at 
this  time.  J.  W.  Kidder,  of  Washington  Township,  Shelby 
county,  church,  was  also  present  and  by  invitation  took  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

Five  churches  were  present  in  April,  1857,  and  their  con- 
tributions for  home  work  had  grown  to  $19,334.  At  the 
meeting  held  the  next  December  in  Columbus,  one  entire 
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forenoon  was  spent  in  prayer.  We  are  therefore  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  brethren  discussing  at  the  next  meeting  six 
months  later,  the  subject:  "What  is  the  present  duty  of  this 
Conference  in  view  of  the  work  of  grace  now  going  on  in  our 
midst?"  The  membership  had  now  increased  to  eight 
churches  and  the  contributions  for  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel at  home  had  grown  to  over  $26,000,  or  nearly  $34.00 
per  member.  This  was  in  1858.  This  same  year  an  im- 
portant letter  was  sent  by  a  committee  of  Conference,  of 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot  was  chairman,  asking  other  Congre- 
gational churches  within  the  natural  limits  of  its  territory,  to 
send  delegates  to  the  sessions.  A  tract  on  Congregational- 
ism was  also  sent  out.  After  a  prolonged  and  earnest 
discussion  concerning  the  "children  and  the  church,"  the 
following  action  was  taken  in  1859,  which  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer  would  be  well  worth  repeating  and  carrying  out: 

Resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  and  our  deep  con- 
viction, in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  our  churches,  that  we  can 
most  benefit  the  children  by  inducing  the  parents  to  attend  more  care- 
fully to  family  religion,  particularly  to  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
with  them  and  by  seeking  more  faithfully  their  early  conversion  and  in- 
troduction to  the  full  communion  of  the  church." 

In  i860  the  record  was  made  of  revived  interest  in  Sab- 
bath-school work.  An  organization  was  reported  in  Cincin- 
nati for  the  protection  of  young  men  visiting  the  city  in 
search  of  employment.  Conference  also  discussed,  "What 
is  necessary  as  a  preparatory  work  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  for  a  revival  of  religion"?  At  the  same  meeting 
Rev.  Mr.  McLeod  made  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Board,  and  urged  that  each  church  should  make 
a  regular  contribution  to  it.  A  marked  season  of  spiritual 
refreshment  was  reported  from  the  Cincinnati  churches  in 
1861. 

Scattered  over  the  entire  Minutes  are  found  resolutions, 
records   of  committees,   and   appeals   from  various  smaller 
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churches  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Conference 
territory  for  help.  Waynesville,  Lebanon,  Corryville,  in  Shel- 
by county,  New  Albany,  and  a  half  dozen  others,  were  heard 
from,  and  it  seems  a  pity  they  were  not  properly  cared  for 
and  assisted,  that  they  might  have  grown  into  strong  and 
vigorous  organizations.  May  our  failure  in  the  past,  make 
us  wiser  in  the  future.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  these  weaker 
bodies  that  the  church  in  Columbus  asked  to  withdraw  from 
the  Conference  and  unite  with  them  in  organizing  a  new 
conference  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  though  it  was 
thought  best  to  postpone  action  until  the  next  meeting. 

A  little  later. Rev.  B.  H.  Morris  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Conference  an  important  work  proposed  and  already  be- 
gun by  him,  namely:  "The  historic  development  of  the  re- 
ligious element  in  our  free  institutions,  as  the  one  grand 
principle  upon  which  they  were  planted  and  upon  the  vitality 
of  which  our  national  prosperity  and  glory  depends."  This 
undertaking  was  heartily  commended,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Good- 
win was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  express  the 
feeling  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  the  same.  Among 
other  things  a  resolution  declared  "that  we  do  therefore  cor- 
dially recommend  his  enterprise  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
churches  and  the  public  in  general." 

For  these  early  meetings  and  the  specific  things  which 
they  did,  let  this  suffice.  Let  us  now  take  in  the  broader 
scope  of  the  influences  that  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
fostered  by  Miami  Conference.  It  was  in  the  study  of  the 
old  Vine  Street  church  that  an  organization  was  formed,  which 
ultimately  grew  into  that  most  interesting  and  beneficial 
missionary  board,  known  as  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  in  the  same  study  that  the  editorial  work  on 
the  first  abolition  paper  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  done,  and  as  well  that  the  general  invitation  was  written 
for  the  first  abolition  conference  held  in  the  west,  if  not  the 
first  in  the  country.  This  same  honored  church  was  the 
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birth  place  of  hope  for  many  who  were  seeking  freedom  on 
the  Underground  Railway.  Conference  from  time  to  time 
re-uttered  its  original  declaration  against  the  sin  of  slavery 
and  all  complicity  therewith.  In  1878  this  ringing  declara- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  desecration  was  passed  unani- 
mously: 

This  Conference  notes  with  deep  concern  the  common  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  threatening  to  become  a  national  vice  and  through  any  di- 
minishing sense  of  the  inestimable  value  as  a  divine  institution,  a  grave 
cause  of  weakness  and  lessened  opportunity  to  the  churches  themselves. 
And  it  is  further  resolved  that  it  is  an  obvious  duty  of  the  members  of 
this  conference  and  of  the  churches  they  represent  to  promote  a  true, — 
that  is  a  holy  and  happy,  observance  of  this  day  of  rest,  absolutely 
essential  to  the  vitality  and  usefulness  of  all  Christian  institutions  and  the 
well-being  of  men  at  large. 

It  has  been  a  common  experience  that  this  and  kindred 
topics  found  earnest  and  ardent  speakers.  The  influence  of 
the  Conference  in  a  patriotic  way  has  not  been  small, 
for  in  addition  to  the  facts  already  mentioned,  the  book 
that  gained  so  wide  a  popularity  and  wielded  so  great  an 
influence,  "Our  Country,"  was  written  by  one  of  the  pas- 
tors. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  lines  of  influences 
through  the  various  individual  churches  without  at  the 
the  same  time,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  mentioning  names. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  think  of  "Our  Country"  without 
remembering  Josiah  Strong,  for  some  years  the  efficient  pas- 
tor of  Vine  Street.  The  same  church  has  given  to  the 
American  Board  one  of  its  most  efficient  secretaries  in  Rev. 
C.  H.  Daniels,  and  to  Michigan  the  Secretary  of  Home 
Missions,  Rev.  W.  H.  Warren.  No  authority  in  the  West 
on  Congregationism  has  been  more  distinctly  celebrated  or 
more  frequently  quoted,  than  Rev.  A.  H.  Ross,  for  many 
years  the  beloved  pastor  at  Springfield.  It  ought  also  to  be 
remembered  that  the  churches  of  this  Conference  furnished 
Oberlin  its  first  president,  Asa  Mahan,  President  Blanchard 
to  Knox,  and  President  Simpson  to  Marietta.     It  is  very 
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doubtful  whether  any  church  of  equal  size  in  Ohio  has  had 
a  wider  influence  in  shaping  public  sentiment  in  reference  to 
the  momentous  questions  of  the  day,  than  has  Paddy's  Run. 
Here  Albert  Shaw,  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  polished 
writers  of  the  present  time,  associate  editor  of  the  "Review 
of  Reviews,"  was  born  and  received  his  early  impressions. 
Miami  Conference  recently  held  its  annual  session  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  unpretentious  brick  house  which  was 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Among  the  writers  for  the  daily 
press  no  man  in  the  country  is  better  known  than  Murat 
Halstead,  and  it  was  from  this  same  rural  community,  in 
in  which  the  Congregational  church  gave  the  only  religious 
influence,  that  he  came. 

Conference  has  committed  itself  to  various  specific  meas- 
ures. In  1879  each  minister  was  appointed  a  representative 
at  the  next  meeting  for  some  one  of  our  various  missionary 
organizations,  and  the  results  were  that  each  pastor  became 
a  secretary  of  some  missionary  board.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  better  way  was  ever  found  of  bringing  missionary  intelli- 
gence to  the  churches  and  thus  kindling  missionary  enthusi- 
asm. In  1892,  at  a  session  held  in  Ironton,  attention  was 
called  to  the  stragetic  opportunity  for  Christian  effort  among 
the  "mountain  whites"  more  properly  called  "American 
Highlanders"  of  eastern  Kentucky.  Rev.  Mr.  Agar  was  at 
that  time  working  among  them,  and  a  man  was  found  within 
our  own  borders,  a  member  of  Storrs  church,  now  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Doane,  who  was  willing  to  enter  the  field  and  take  up 
the  task.  He  found  the  work  in  a  pretty  thoroughly  disor- 
ganized condition,  but  under  his  enthusiastic  ministry  it 
soon  took  on  new  life  and  was  assisted  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  with  which  Miami  Conference  co- 
operates most  heartily.  As  a  result  two  church  organiza- 
tions have  been  effected  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
one  hundred,  while  two  or  three  other  preaching  stations  are 
regularly  supplied.    Two  church  buildings  have  been  erected, 
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and  in  1897  Conference  took  upon  itself  the  raising  of  funds 
to  build  for  Mr.  Doane  a  much  needed  parsonage.  This 
is  now  nearly  completed  at  a  cost  of  some  $500  or  $600. 

In  August,  1898,  a  very  unique  thing  was  done  by  moving 
bodily  to  this  missionary  field  in  Kentucky  and  holding  the 
annual  session  with  the  youngest  children  of  the  Conference, 
the  Bethel  and  Tolliver  churches.  The  occasion  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  attending,  and  we  presume  an 
equal  importance  will  be  attached  to  it  by  the  people  of  that 
section.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Conference  had 
such  large  meetings  been  held.  At  one  of  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vices fully  fifteen  hundred  were  present.  A  county  fair  was 
postponed  in  order  to  more  fully  accommodate  the  people 
who  desired  to  attend.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Pres- 
byterians were  present,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  exer- 
cises. Some  interested  ones  walked  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  to  see  and  hear.  Growing  out  of  this  meeting  a  num- 
ber of  students  started  for  Berea  to  attend  college.  An  ad- 
ditional and  even  far  more  out-reaching  result  has  been  that 
the  people  of  that  distant  field  are  holding  out  their  hands 
to  this  organization  asking  for  a  school  commensurate  with 
their  needs.  They  have  promised  land  and  five  years  of 
public  school  funds,  if  such  can  be  established.  Favorable 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  an  academy  will  be  established  at  Bethel,  Wolfe  county. 

While  the  Conference  has  been  thus  interested  in  the  mis- 
sion field  of  the  south,  it  has  also  tried  not  to  forget  its  own 
needy,  and  some  times  discouraging,  fields  at  home. 

The  names  of  Registrars  of  the  Conference,  and  their  terms 
of  office  are  as  follows: 


M.  J.  Fitch,  1S55-56.  J.  H.  Jenkins,  1866-68. 

G.  M.  Hastings,  1S57-59.  C.  M.  Nichols,  186S-71. 

E.  P.  Goodwin,  1861-62.  D.  I.  Jones,  1871-72. 

J.  F.  Smith,  1862-63.  C.  M.  Nichols,  1872-74. 

W.  M.  Snowden,  1S63-64.  J.  Taft,  1874- 
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The  following  list  gives   the   churches   which   have    had 
membership  with  the  Conference  with  the  date  of  joining: 


First,  Springfield,  1855. 
First,  Dayton,  1855. 
Seventh  St.,  Cincinnati,  1855. 
Paddy's  Run,  1856. 
Storrs,  Cincinnati,  1856. 
Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  1856. 
*Coolville,  1856. 
*First,  Columbus,  1857. 
fLebanon,  1857. 
tWaynesville,  1857. 
*New  Albany,  Ind.,  1859. 
*First,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1862. 
Columbia,  Cincinnati,  1867. 
fFort  Ancient,  1868. 
Welsh,  Cincinnati,  186S. 


Ironton,  1872. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  1875. 

Ceredo,  W.  Va.,  1876. 

Linwood,  1877. 

Newport,  Ky.,  1878. 

Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  1885. 

Riverside,  Cincinnati,  1885. 

Lagonda  Ave.,  Springfield,  1888. 

Plymouth,  Cincinnati,  1889. 

Central,  Dayton,  1890. 

Hamilton,  1895. 

Portsmouth,  1896. 

Bethel,  Ky.,  1898. 

Toliver,  Ky.,  1898. 


The  names  of  pastors  who  have  been  or  are  members,  and 
their  time  of  entering: 


H.  M.  McLeod,  1855. 
S.  P.  Fay,  1S55. 
H.  M.  Storrs,  1855. 
J.  M.  Pryce,  1856. 
J.  H.  Lowdon,  1857. 
J.  M.  Steele,  1857. 

A.  Smith,  1857. 
N.  A.  Hyde,  1857. 
S.  Brown,  1857. 
H.  B.  Elliott,  1858. 
S.  Norton,  1859. 

B.  F.  Morris,  1859. 
Elijah  Kuhns,  1S59. 
E.  W.  Root,  i860. 
Fayette  Shipherd,  i860. 
H.  Bushnell,  i860. 

E.  P.  Goodwin,  1861. 
J.  E.  Twitchell,  1861. 

C.  A.  Stanley,  1861. 
J.  F.  Smith,  1862. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  I863. 
B.  K.  Maltby,  1864. 


M.  Williams,  1S64. 
H.  R.  Price,  1866. 
J.  H.  Jenkins,   1866. 
A.  H.  Ross,  1866. 
Griffith  Griffiths,  1866. 
J.  C.  White,  1867. 
H.  D.  Moore,  1867. 
G.  W.  Peters,  1868. 
Mortimer  Smith,  1868. 
R.  Williams,  1868. 

C.  W.  Howard,  1S68. 
J.  D.  Dangdon,  1869. 

D.  I.  Jones,  1869. 
H.  A.  Rossiter,  1869. 
Eben  Halley,  1870. 

E.  M.  Cravath,  1870. 
J.  C.  Thompson,  1871. 
George  Candee,  1872. 
R.  M.  Thompson,  1872. 
J.  H.  Young,  1872. 
Richard  P.  Thomas,  1872. 
E.  B.  Burrows,  1873. 


^Transferred  to  another  Conference. 


fDisbanded. 
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C.  S.  Walker,  1873. 
J.  L.  Bennett,  1873. 

C.  B.  Boynton,  1874. 
Wm.  H.  Warren,  1875. 
Albert  Bowers,  1875. 
John  McKean,  1876. 

D.  F.  Harris,  1876. 
J.  Iv.  Davis,  1877. 
W.  C.  McCune,  1877. 

C.  H.  Daniels,  1878. 
S.  E.  Eastman,  1879. 

F.  S.  Fitch,  1879. 
S.  D.  Doomis,  1881. 
Harvey  Hyde,  1881. 
James  Scott,  1882. 
R.  S.  Lindsay,  1884. 

G.  H.  Smith,  1884. 
Josiah  Strong,  1885. 
J.  B.  Johnston,  18S5. 

D.  F.  Davis,  18S5. 

J.  W.  Simpson,  1885. 
George  Martin,  1886. 

E.  P.  Foster,  1886. 
E.  S.  Ralston,  1887. 
Robert  McCune,  1887. 
S.  P.  Dunlap,  1887. 
L.  E.  Pangburn,  1888. 
L.  B.  Timmins,  1889. 
J.  D.  Nutting,   1889. 
A.  M.  Brodie,  1889. 

A.  W.  McCorkle,  1889. 


Homer  Thrall,  1890. 

E.  A.  Fay,  1890. 
Thomas  Clayton,  1890. 
G.  W.  Belsey,  1890. 
R.  J.  Smith,  1891. 

J.  D.  Collier,  1891. 
Robert  Quaife,  1892. 
Sidney  Strong,  1893. 
George  Gadsby,  1S93. 
Frank  Foster,  1893. 
Ralph  Albertson,  1893. 

D.  M.  Brown,  1893. 
W.  B.  Marsh,  1893. 

F.  J.  Van  Horn,  1894. 
J.  W.  Doane,  1894. 
Norman  Plass,  1894. 
C.  W.  Choate,  1S94. 

G.  Z.  Mechling,  1894. 
George  Lloyd,   1895. 
H.  M.  Penniman,  1S96. 
A.  A.  Andridge,  1896. 

E.  A.  Steiner,  1S96. 
A.  E.  Woodruff,   1896. 
W.  H.  Baker,  1896. 
A.  G.  Manville,  1896. 
John  McCarthy,  1897. 
A.  I.  Bradley,  1897. 
C.  A.  Gleason,  1898. 
O.  H.  Denney,  1899. 
C.  H.  Small,  1899. 


EARLY  ANNALS  OF  THE  AUSTINBURG  CHURCH. 

BY  MRS.  A.  O.  FULLER,  OF  AUSTINBURG. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  Sabbath  after  Judge  Eliphalet 
Austin  and  his  two  hired  men  arrived  in  1799  to  prepare  lor 
the  future  settlement,  all  labor  was  suspended,  no  sound  of 
ax  or  hammer  was  heard;  and  when  the  usual  hour  for  re- 
ligious services  came,  a  sermon  was  read,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  singing  and  prayer,  and  a  similar  service  was  held 
in  the  afternoon.  When  the  settlement  was  made  a  year 
later,  the  people  never  omitted  assembling  themselves  to- 
gether upon  the  Lord's  day  and  holding  religious  services. 
In  a  letter  written  from  the  settlement  in  1801  these  gather- 
ngs  were  spoken  of  as  being  very  interesting,  those  who 
took  part  having  both  the  "  gift  and  grace  of  prayer."  From 
the  same  letter  we  learn  that  the  first  sermon  preached  here 
was  by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  August  9,  1801,  from  the  text, 
Acts  VIII.  5,  6,  8.  There  were  ten  families  here  at  that 
date,  divided  about  equally  between  the  north  and  south 
parts  of  the  town;  also  ten  in  Harpersfield,  most  of  whom 
held  letters  from  the  church  in  Norfolk,  Conn.  They  wished 
to  be  organized  into  a  church.  Mr.  Badger  drew  up  a  form 
of  covenant,  preached  again  from  the  text,  "As  ye  have  re- 
ceived Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  so  walk  ye  in  him,"  then  went 
westward  to  visit  the  Indians,  and  on  his  return  the  organi- 
zation was  completed,  October  24,  1801.  The  records  show 
additions  at  every  meeting,  and  soon  every  settlement  in 
what  is  now  Ashtabula  county  was  represented  in  the  mem- 
bership. This  was  the  first  church  organized  upon  the 
Western  Reserve. 

The  year  1803  saw  a  powerful  awakening,  characterized 
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by  that  mysterious  form  of  nervous  affection  known  as  the 
"power"  or  "jerks."  Many  fell  down  in  spasms,  were  lost 
to  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion,  often  lying 
in  that  condition  from  two  to  six  hours.  Mr.  Badger  said 
he  could  not  learn  that  those  thus  wrought  upon  had  any 
clearer  views  than  those  not  so  exercised,  and  that  the  phe- 
nomenon was  utterly  inexplicable  to  him.  During  1804  the 
membership  was  greatly  increased,  forty-one  being  received 
June  10.  That  year  the  church  voted  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per should  be  administered  alternately  in  Harpersfield,  Aus- 
tinburg,  and  Morgan,  thus  giving  each  settlement  equal 
privileges.  It  was  also  during  the  same  year  that  Eliphalet 
Austin  rode  on  horseback  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  arrange 
for  a  postal  service,  for  as  yet  no  mail  had  been  delivered  in 
Northern  Ohio.  The  routes  he  established  carried  the 
mail  every  other  week  to  every  settlement  upon  the  Reserve. 
In  1804  the  creed  and  covenant  were  revised  and  the  "Arti- 
cles of  Practice"  adopted  which  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
application  of  the  "Plan  of  Union"  which  Rev.  J.  K.  Nut- 
ting, in  later  years  pastor  of  the  church,  said  proved  to  be 
the  lying  down  of  the  Congregational  lamb  with  the  Presby- 
terian lion,  but  "inside  the  lion";  for  by  it  Congregational- 
ism on  the  Reserve  and  elsewhere,  lost  its  identity  and 
natural  growth,  and  for  fifty  years  gave  its  funds  and  best 
blood  to  build  up  Presbyterian  churches.  But  in  those  early 
years  of  feebleness  and  isolation  the  Plan  doubtless  had  its 
advantages,  which  Mr.  Badger,  who  was  a  Congregationalist, 
and  other  early  missionaries,  probably  saw. 

November  7,  1809,  delegates  from  all  the  settlements  be- 
ing present,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  members  in 
Harpersfield  be  organized  and  constituted  a  church  by  them- 
selves, forming  thus  what  is  now  the  church  of  Geneva.  June 
10,  1 8 10,  on  petition  of  Walter  Fobes  and  Amanda  his  wife, 
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James  and  Mary  Montgomery,  and  Lois  Badger,  the  church 
voted  that  they  be  dismissed  whenever  a  church  shall  be  or- 
ganized in  Ashtabula.  January  14,  18 19,  thirty- four  were 
dismissed  to  be  organized  into  a  church  in  Morgan,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  sixteen  more  were  dismissed  to  be 
similarly  organized  in  Rome. 

In  1 8 10  to  Rev.  Giles  H.  Cowles,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  was 
sent  an  invitation  to  take  pastoral  charge  of  the  Austinburg 
organization.  Family  tradition  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Austin 
was  so  anxious  about  securing  this  pastor,  that  she  so  timed 
her  visit  to  Connecticut  (which  journey  was  made  on  horse- 
back) as  to  add  the  weight  of  her  influence  in  gaining  a  favor- 
able decision.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  according  to  the 
agreement  made,  he  was  to  preach  one-half  the  time  at  a 
salary  of  $200,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  given  to  work 
among  the  destitute  churches,  for  which  the  Connecti- 
cut Missionary  Society  paid  $200  more.  He  moved  his 
family  in  181 1,  and  was  installed  September  24.  As  this 
was  the  first  installation  service  ever  held  on  the  Re- 
serve, and  a  red  letter  day  for  the  ministers,  who  were 
all  present,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  mention  here.  The 
ecclesiastical  council  convened  at  the  house  of  Benj. 
Sweet  with  these  ministers  present:  Joseph  Badger, 
from  Ashtabula;  John  Spencer,  from  Pomfret,  N.  Y.;  Na- 
than Derrow,  from  Vienna;  Jonathan  Leslie,  from  Harpers- 
field;  Thomas  Barr,  from  Euclid.  Benjamin  Morse  was 
present  as  delegate  from  Harpersfield;  Walter  Fobes,  from 
Ashtabula.  The  call  and  acceptance  were  read,  and  also  the 
credentials  showing  the  regular  standing  in  the  gospel  minis- 
try of  the  candidate.  The  council  then  proceeded  with  an 
examination  with  respect  to  doctrinal  and  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  Christianity,  which  proving  satisfactory,  it 
was  voted  that  the  public  exercises  be  held  at  10  o'clock  the 
next  day,  and  as  follows:  Introductory  prayer  by  Mr.  Barr, 
and  Mr.  Derrow  to  preach  the  sermon,  Mr.  Badger  to  offer 
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the  prayer  after  the  sermon,  Mr.  Spencer  to  give  the  charge, 
Mr.  Leslie  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  Mr.  Spencer  to 
offer  the  closing  prayer.  The  services  were  held  in  Deacon 
Case's  barn,  in  what  is  now  in  Eagleville. 

Miss  Betsey  M.  Cowles  gives  this  incident,  one  rather  un- 
usual for  such  occasions:  "When  Mr.  Derrow  was  on  his 
way  to  attend  the  installation,  night  found  him  two  miles 
from  the  settlement  of  New  Lyme,  and  he  determined  to 
stop  where  he  was  and  stay  out  all  night,  rather  than  risk 
himself  to  wander  out  of  his  course  in  the  darkness.  So  he 
tied  his  horse,  removed  the  saddle,  provided  himself  with  a 
cudgel,  and  finding  a  good  place  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  seated 
himself  leaning  against  the  tree,  and  in  this  comfortable  po- 
sition composed  himself  for  quiet  repose,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  sleep.  Undisturbedly  the  hours  passed  on  until  after 
midnight,  when  his  slumbers  were  suddenly  broken  by  the 
hideous  caterwaulings  of  a  wild  cat  and  her  entire  family  of 
young  ones,  all  yelling  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers 
(here  came  in  the  perfect  imitation  of  the  cats  by  Mr.  Der- 
row after  his  arrival,  which  was  the  great  attraction  for  juve- 
nile listeners)1  and  spitting  as  if  the  whole  forest  was  mad  as 
well  as  wild.  Springing  to  his  feet  with  his  club  the  cats 
were  soon  dispersed,  but  he  did  not  trust  himself  again  to 
sleep  lest  the  attack  be  renewed  with  reinforcements.  Morn- 
ing came,  and  with  the  light  he  made  his  way  into  the  set- 
tlement where,  as  was  ever  the  case,  the  latch-string  of  every 
cabin  was  out,  and  every  traveler  welcome." 

The  church  was  still  worshipping  in  the  rude  log  meeting 
house  they  had  built  in  the  woods,  at  the  center  of  the 
township,2  a  point  which   best  accommodated   the  various 

xThe  author  in  a  letter  explains:  "Mr.  Derrow  was  grandfather's 
guest  at  the  installation,  and  the  story  greatly  interested  the  children  in 
the  family.     It  is  copied  from  my  aunt's  '  Reminisences  of  Austinburg.'  " 

2  The  log  church  was  the  first  building  erected  at  the  Center.  Almost 
every  new  family  lived  in  the  ' '  church ' '  while  rearing  a  shelter  for 
themselves. 
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settlements.  Hither  the  people  came  together  every  Sab- 
bath, from  the  north  end  and  the  south  end,  over  log  roads 
and  through  gullies,  and  from  the  west  often  in  canoes  on 
Grand  River.  It  was  now  felt  the  next  business  should  be  the 
building  of  a  suitable  sanctuary,  and  the  task  of  preparing 
lumber  and  raising  funds  was  undertaken.  The  frame  was 
raised  and  enclosed  in  181  5,  glass  was  put  in  the  lower  win- 
dows, and  the  upper  windows  were  boarded  up.  A  work- 
bench answered  for  the  minister's  stand,  the  deacons  sat  by 
a  cross-legged  table,  and  in  this  way,  without  any  means  for 
warming,  the  house  was  used  for  eleven  long  years,  not  be- 
ing finished  until  1824,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,000.  It  was 
constructed  after  the  style  then  common  in  New  England, 
and  was  very  perfect  in  its  proportions.  The  broad  gal- 
leries on  three  sides  were  carved  elaborately,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  fluted  Greek  columns.  The  pulpit  was  so  high 
that  the  speaker  was  practically  on  a  level  with  the  galleries, 
and  was  ornamented  and  supported  in  the  same  fashion. 
The  building  as  a  whole  was  ample,  artistic,  and  graceful. 
The  hight  from  the  ground  to  the  tip  of  the  spire  was 
ninety-six  feet,  and  when  a  bell  v/as  put  in  place,  the  wolves 
left  and  troubled  no  more  the  flocks  and  folds! 

Dea.  Moses  Wilcox  organized  the  first  Sunday-school  in 
1 8 18,  and  it  was  held  at  the  noon  hour  between  services. 
He  called  the  school  by  planting  a  small  white  flag  a  few 
rods  from  the  door  on  the  green.  Mr.  W.,  who  was  always 
cheerful  and  interesting,  had  charge  of  this  work  for  ten 
years.  A  vote  is  recorded  about  18 16  which  declared  "that 
it  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  church  meetings  if  the 
women  will  attend.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  previous 
custom.1 

In  those  days  the  baptized  children  were  under  especial 

1  It  cannot  be  learned  that  the  sisters  were  derelict  as  to  attendance 
upon  the  religious  services,  but  it  was  not  customary  for  them  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  business  meetings  of  the  church. 
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church  care,  which  care  often  interfered  with  what  they  con- 
sidered as  innocent  amusement.  But  there  was  one  amuse- 
ment, safe  and  legitimate,  which  was  never  interfered  with 
by  the  elders,  and  that  was  connected  with  the  "singing 
meetings."  "These  were  held  from  house  to  house,  first  at 
Judge  Austin's  at  the  north  end,  then  at  Deacon  Mills'  at 
the  south  end,  and  then  at  the  parsonage  in  the  center. 
Neither  floods  nor  flames,  light  nor  darkness,  hail,  rain,  nor 
snow  could  keep  the  young  folks  away.  Benches  on  which 
to  sit  were  improvised,  huge  fires  were  built  upon  the  hearth, 
with  plenty  of  tallow  candles  to  hold  in  the  hand,  so  what 
more  was  needed?  To  these  the  young  men  and  maidens 
came  on  foot,  on  sleds,  on  horseback,  some  one,  some  two, 
some  three,  four,  even  five  miles.  An  hour  was  spent  in 
singing,  and  then  came  a  recess,  and  this  was  followed  by 
another  hour  of  song,  when  they  closed  with  'Pilgrim's 
Farewell'  and  went  home.  Later,  singing  masters  were  hired, 
Handel  and  Haydn  music  was  introduced  and  the  sweet 
airs  of  Mozart  and  other  choice  music  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  meetings."  In  fact  the  early  Austinburg  choir  was 
famous,  and  could  always  give  an  excellent  concert,  while 
later  some  of  those  voices  commanded  a  good  salary  for  ser- 
vice in  city  choirs. 

In  all  the  years  that  the  church  was  being  built  they  had 
been  planning  to  establish  a  school  for  higher  education. 
Long  and  earnest  had  been  the  conferences  of  the  early  set- 
tlers upon  this  subject  in  their  pastor's  study,  and  now  that 
the  house  of  worship  was  completed,  work  was  begun  with  a 
will  to  endow  and  plant  their  institution.  The  endowment 
consisted  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  saw  mill,  grist 
mill,  oil  mill,  and  carding  mill;  all  donated  by  Dr.  O.  K. 
Hawley.  A  charter  was  secured  February  22,  1 831,  under  the 
name  "Ashtabula  County  School  of  Science  and  Industry";1 
but  a  year  before  its  work  had  been  begun  as  a  select 
xThis  ponderous  title  was  exchanged  in  1835  for  Grand  River  Institute. 
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school  taught  by  Lucien  M.  Austin  in  a  cooper's  shop.  The 
following  year  a  building  was  constructed,  which  is  now  the 
boys'  dormitory,  with  eighteen  rooms  and  located  at  Mechan- 
icsville,  two  miles  distant,  where  the  mills  were  which  Dr. 
Hawley  donated.1  And  thus,  being  endowed,  chartered, 
named,  housed,  the  enterprise  seemed  to  be  fairly  launched. 
Ralph  M.  Walker,  without  a  peer  as<a  teacher  of  languages, 
was  principal.     Two  of  the  by-laws  are  interesting: 

First.  The  primary  object  of  this  school  shall  be  to  aid  pious  young 
men  in  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry:  but  the  Trustees  may  admit 
young  men  of  good  moral  character,  other  than  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  established. 

Second.  The  founders  of  this  institution,  deeply  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  connecting  thorough  physical  -with  intellectual  and  moral  edu- 
cation, designed  that  daily  manual  labor  should  be  a  prominent  regula- 
tion. Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  this 
Institution,  it  is  enacted,  that  each  student  be  employed  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  four  hours  daily  in  agriculture  or  mechanical  labors, 
unless  excused  by  the  proper  officers — the  avails  of  which  labor  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  such  student  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  student  himself. 

As  to  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  Grand  Ri- 
ver Institute,  always  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Aus- 
tinburg church,  the  testimony  was  sought  of  Mrs.  Boudinot 
Seeley,  now  resident  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  of  near  kin  to 
many  of  the  incorporators,  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

' '  The  school  was  thought  of  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  by 
Grandfather  Cowles,  Grandfather  Austin,  Dr.  Hawley,  my  father,  and 
others.     Western  Reserve  College  was  also  in  mind  in  the  same  way  from 

1  In  1835  this  building  was  removed  to  the  present  seat  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  a  recent  address  Mr.  N.  Austin  gives  some  incidents  relating  to 
the  task  of  removal:  "  It  was  placed  on  log  runners  and  one  hundred 
yoke  of  cattle  hitched  to  it.  The  boss  stood  on  an  elevation  and  told 
every  teamster  to  eye  him  and  obey  orders:  Already  now,  Go!  and  sure 
as  the  world  it  did  start,  but  not  far  before  the  chains  broke.  Another 
start  and  as  often,  something  would  happen  but  did  draw  it  in  this  way 
about  one  mile  and  then  some  wiser  one  suggested  if  they  would  obtain 
ropes,  trucks  and  pulleys  he  could  draw  it  with  one  horse,  and  so  a  man 
was  dispatched  to  Buffalo,  and  with  the  necessary  machinery  fulfilled  his 
promise. ' ' 
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a  very  early  date;  and  their  names  are  with  those  that  met  to  decide  up- 
on the  site  of  the  college  at  Hudson,  which  had  been  at  Burton.  That 
was  '  the  college,'  and  I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to  them  that  a  second 
college  was  needed.  They  were  then  giving  to  Hudson,  and  sending 
students  there.  They  wished  to  establish  a  preparatory  school  and  to  as- 
sist young  men  of  limited  means  who  desired  to  become  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries, etc.,  by  having  the  manual  labor  system  introduced.  They 
met  often  to  plan  for  this,  and  prayed  over  it,  and  when  the  time  for  ac- 
tion came,  gave  liberally.  They  had  discouragements  but  these  only 
made  them  more  zealous.  My  father  (Rev.  E.  Austin,  Jr.)  gave  his 
whole  time  to  the  work,  as  financial  agent.  The  school  commenced  with 
three  fine  teachers — Professor  Hudson  and  R.  M.  Walker  with  my  cou- 
sin, Albert  Hawley,  a  Western  Reserve  student,  as  assistant.  Numbers 
increased,  and  more  room  was  needed;  and  it  was  decided  to  change  the 
location  from  the  '  mills  '  to  the  present  place.  There  was  but  one  build- 
ing which  was  removed,  and  the  second  building  was  commenced. 
Grandfather  Austin  gave  his  farm,  and  his  house  was  the  boarding- 
house.  A  dwelling  was  built  for  Tutor  Walker.  This  was  a  busy  year. 
The  school  was  not  allowed  to  stop,  but  ever}'  guest-chamber  and  vacant 
room  was  given  up  to  students.  The  original  donors  again  came  for- 
ward, and  gave  liberally.  Grandfather  Austin  purchased  the  mill  prop- 
erty to  give  them  money  that  way;  and  more  land  was  given.  Two  more 
residences  for  the  faculty  were  built.  About  this  time  it  was  decided  to 
admit  girls  into  the  school,  and  a  lady  principal  was  found  in  President 
Tenney's  sister.  Miss  Betsey  M.  Cowles  was  the  next  teacher  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  Female  Department,  and  was  very  successful.  The 
students  who  prepared  for  college  at  Grand  River  always  stood  high. 
Some  went  east  and  entered  Yale  College  as  sophomores,  and  every  year 
students  were  sent  to  Hudson  and  Oberlin  well  prepared.  The  men  who 
had  planned,  and  given  so  liberally  of  their  substance  to  the  school,  all 
died  in  a  very  few  years  after  seeing  the  desire  of  their  hearts  an  accom- 
plished fact." 

Giles  H.  Cowles  was  pastor  for  twenty  years.  Over  two 
hundred  were  added,  on  profession  of  faith,  to  the  mem- 
bership while  he  remained,  a  much  larger  number  by  letter, 
but  two  of  whom  are  now  living,  Mrs.  Urial  Henderson  and 
Mrs.  John  Shepard.  It  is  a  long  list  of  honored  names  that 
from  youth  to  old  age  lived  consistent  lives,  and  they  speak 
eloquently  for  the  faithfulness  of  him  who  "gathered  them  in." 

It  was  in  1832  that  the  church  gave  Rev.  Henry  Cowles 
of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  a  call,  and  he  was  installed  by  the  pres- 
bytery.    Under  his  leadership  the  church  took  strong   ac- 
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tion  upon  the  temperance  question,  as  follows  :  "We,  the 
subscribers,  believe  the  cause  of  temperance  in  regard  to  ar- 
dent spirits  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  the  cause  of  God. 
And  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  of 
churches  as  such,  now,  to  take  a  decided  stand  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  temperance."  Then  follows  a  total  ab- 
stinence pledge,  "  which  we  make  as  Christians,  and  we  ex- 
pect, for  every  violation  of  it,  to  be  dealt  with  on  principles 
of  gospel  discipline."1  In  May,  1835,  the  following  resolu- 
tions on  slavery  were  passed  almost  unanimously  : 

"Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  holding  of  men  in  slavery,  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  men  as  articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  sins  of  a 
very  aggravated  character,  vitally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  great  law  of  love;  practices  which  have  a  most  demoralizing  and 
ruinous  influence  on  the  whole  community,  both  master  and  slave;  sins 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  a  righteous 
God  on  our  church  and  nation;  and,  of  course,  sins  which  are  and  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  being  inconsistent  with  being  like  Christ:  And  inas- 
much as  we  consider  the  example  and  influence  of  the  church  to  be  the 
only  safe  means,  the  proper  means,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  abolishing  slavery  from  our  land, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  bear  our  decided  testimony  against  the  sin  of  sla- 
very, by  declaring,  that  we  cannot  receive  church  members  to  our  com- 
munion, nor  admit  ministers  to  our  pulpit,  who  practice  this  sin." 

Entire  consecration  having  been  sought  by  both  pastor 
and  people,  a  very  powerful  revival  followed ;  and  a  few 
months  later  an  association  was  formed  of  all  those  who 
chose  to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration  ;  which  asso- 
ciation was  to  be  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
church  for  a  season,  preparatory  to  their  ultimate  admission: 
"  I  hope  I  now  repent  of  all  my  sins.  I  believe  on  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  only  Savior.  I  am  determined  now  and  hence- 
forth to  give  my  heart  and  life  wholly  to  his  service  ;  and  I 
desire  now  to  place  myself  under  the  care  and  instruction  of 
this  church  with  a  view  of  being  received  as  a  member  when- 
ever the  church    thinks   best."      Large  numbers  had  joined 

1Mrs.  Fuller  adds  concerning  her  grandfather,  Giles  Cowles:  "He 
was  a  total  abstainer  himself,  but  kept  wine  and  tobacco  for  ministers  !  " 
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this  association,  but  none  had  been  admitted  to  member- 
ship when  the  pastor  received  a  call  to  a  professorship  ot 
theology  in  Oberlin  College,  a  school  then  just  starting  in 
the  woods  of  Lorain  county.  Following  the  call,  came  also 
a  long  letter  from  the  trustees,  signed  by  John  Keep,  set- 
ting forth  the  object  and  needs  of  the  institution,  and  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  were  needed  in  their 
teachers,  and  which  they  thought  they  found  in  our  pastor; 
and  while  these  prepared  him  for  usefulness  here,  they  were 
also  reasons  why  the  church  should  consent  to  his  removal 
to  the  office  assigned  him  at  Oberlin,  etc.: 

"We  need  your  prayers  and  cooperation,  we  need  your  minister,  and 
we  affectionately  and  respectfully  ask  him  at  your  hands.  It  will  be  an 
act  of  friendship  for  us,  and  of  sympathy  with  our  herculean  effort,  which 
we  very  much  need  from  a  church  like  yours,  standing  so  prominent  in 
the  sisterhood,  and  as  a  measure  which  in  its  reaction  upon  yourselves 
will  assuredly  bring  the  blessing  of  heaven.  There  is  that  giveth  and  yet 
increaseth,  etc.  Our  prayer  is,  that  you  may  be  united  in  consenting  to 
his  removal,  that  it  may  appear  like  a  Christian  benefaction  of  the  church 
in  Austinburg  upon  the  Oberlin  enterprise." 

This  certainly  does  not  appear  like  a  Christian  benefaction 
of  the  Oberlin  colonists  upon  the  Austinburg  enterprise. 
To  lose  a  man  like  Mr.  Cowles  from  the  work,  was  a  se- 
vere blow.  But  very  soon  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Burrett  was 
called,  and  the  record  for  the  next  year  shows  constant  ac- 
cessories to  the  membership.  But  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
months  Mr.  Burrett  closed  his  labors  here.  We  can  easily 
conjecture  why,  for  two  days  later  the  church  met,  and  passed 
this  resolution,  "That  nothing  contained  in  the  articles  of 
faith,  adopted  by  this  church,  hereafter  prevents  any  person 
from  uniting  with  said  church,  who  upon  examination,  shall 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  evanglistic  change  of  he art. " 
The  following  day  about  fifty  more  persons  were  received; 
and  more  were  examined,  but  by  the  advice  of  parents  and 
guardians  did  not  then  unite.  The  following  day  was  com- 
munion. We  now  see  an  organization  with  the  cast-iron  creed 
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of  the  ancient  Presbyterian  Church  and  their  rigid  Articles  of 
Practice,  a  senior  membership  who  believe  these  articles  to 
be  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  an  additional 
membership  of  more  than  one  hundred,  mostly  young  per- 
sons, and  over  fifty  of  whom  were  received  without  subscrib- 
ing to  the  creed;  the  senior  members  jealous  for  the  faith 
given  to  their  fathers,  stern  with  themselves  and  in  their 
ideas  of  discipline,  and  a  younger  membership  who  doubt- 
less were  sincere,  but  had  never  been  "rooted  and  grounded" 
in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  To  this  large  church  of  con- 
flicting beliefs  the  Rev.  Sereno  W.  Streeter  was  the  next  pas- 
tor who  came.  During  the  decade  ensuing  the  subject  of 
dancing  was  the  cause  of  much  commotion.  The  young 
folks  had  eschewed  "singing  meetings."  The  church  disap- 
proved, admonished  parents,  and  disciplined  every  member 
that  indulged  in  that  amusement.  The  young  people  were 
very  determined,  and  there  was  much  trouble  about  it  all. 
But  the  most  important  action  taken  during  this  period  re- 
lated to  severing  their  connection  with  presbytery  and  com- 
ing out  full-fledged  Congregationalists.  This  was  done  after 
much  consideration  because  the  presbytery  did  not  take  such 
action  upon  slavery  as  it  was  believed  Christians  should  take. 
The  church  voted  to  dissolve  the  relation  February  2,  1842. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Allen  was  the  next  pastor,  remained  about  two 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Avery. 

Fifty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  first  log  meeting 
house  was  erected  at  the  center,  Eagleville  at  the  south  was 
a  village  and  supported  its  own  Disciple  church,  Mechan- 
icsville  on  the  west  had  its  Methodist  church,  but  the 
sanctuary  on  the  center  green  was  clearly  not  in  the  right 
place.  Very  tender  were  the  memories  that  clustered  around 
the  fine  old-fashioned  structure  with  its  tall  spire  and  broad 
galleries,  but  it  was  two  miles  one  side  of  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation, so  a  small  chapel,  built  by  the  Methodists  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  township,  was  purchased  and  the 
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place  of  meeting  for  worship  was  changed.  This  was  a  great 
trial,  but  a  greater  one  was  in  store.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  diversity  of  views  upon  doctrinal  points,  which 
had  been  intensified  by  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  last  two 
decades.  The  mysterious  knockings  first  heard  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  were  being  investigated.  Few  accepted  spiritualism, 
but  the  influence  was  unsettling.  The  pastor  was  eccen- 
tric, and  probably  his  own  views  were  unsettled.  Much 
of  his  preaching  was  orthodox,  but  some  was  not,  and  finally 
a  most  heterodox  sermon  brought  the  climax.  At  its  close 
a  written  call  for  a  charch  meeting  was  handed  to  him,  and 
not  being  read,  Deacon  Ryder,  as  senior  deacon,  gave  it  ver- 
bally. In  response  to  this  call  the  church  met  later,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  the  key,  held  their  gathering  on  the 
door  steps  of  the  meeting  house.  With  thirty  present,  it  was 
voted  that  they  did  not  feel  "profited  by  the  preaching,  and 
other  ministerial  labors,  of  our  pastor";  therefore,  "Resolved, 
That  we  invite  him  to  unite  with  us  in  calling  a  council  of 
ministers  and  laymen  from  neighboring  churches  to  advise  in 
regard  to  our  mutual  duties  under  existing  circumstances." 
A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Avery 
and  present  the  above  action,  which  reported  that  he  did  not 
recognize  this  body  as  the  church,  and  probably  never  should 
make  any  answer.  It  was  then  voted  to  withdraw  to  the  old 
center  church  for  meetings.  With  the  exception  of  twenty 
persons,  this  secession  included  the  entire  membership  of  the 
church,  though  a  larger  proportion  of  the  congregation  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Avery.  In  their  trouble  they  felt  the  need 
of  connecting  themselves  with  some  evangelical  body,  and  so 
made  application  to  Grand  River  Association,  appointed 
delegates,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  Williamsfield  in  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  were  received  to  membership  in  that  body. 

This  "seceding  faction,"  as  Mr.  Avery  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  dissolved  their  relations  with  him  as  pastor  the  best  way 
they  could,  and  when  the  new  roll  of  membership  was  made 
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out,  it  was  required  that  "all  who  had  heretofore  been  mem- 
bers of  this  church  and  sympathize  with  us  shall  publicly 
acknowledge  our  Articles  of  Faith,  and  renew  their  covenant 
with  God  and  this  church."  In  this  time  of  great  trial  much 
help  came  from  the  sympathy  and  ready  counsel  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Burton,  who  gratuitiously  supplied  the  pulpit  for  three 
months,  and  helped  in  every  way  he  could.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Davis,  Blakely,  Cochran,  Chamberlain,  and  Professor  Ellis, 
of  Oberlin,  supplied  the  pulpit  1853-57,  and  until  a  new 
house  of  worship  was  ready  for  dedication  at  the  village, 
when  Rev.  A.  M.  Richardson  was  called  to  take  pastoral 
charge.  When  the  division  came  in  1853  nearly  half  the  so- 
ciety had  remained  with  Mr.  Avery.  About  a  year  later  they 
made  application  to  the  Unitarian  Theological  School  in 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  their  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  few  months 
by  the  senior  class,  and  then  from  that  class  Rev.  T.  C. 
Moulton  was  chosen  pastor.  He  was  a  conservative  Uni- 
tarian of  the  Channing  school,  and  from  this  remnant  of  the 
Austinburg  church  a  church  of  that  denomination  was  or- 
ganized. 

About  twenty  years  later  the  church  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  by  fire  their  house  of  worship.  The  Unitarians,  who  were 
then  a  feeble  body,  offered  the  use  of  their  house  for  morning 
and  evening  service,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  This  step 
had  a  tendency  to  reunite  the  two  societies.  And  meantime, 
Rev.  Sereno  W.  Streetor,  the  former  pastor,  had  been  called 
to  take  again  the  pastoral  care  of  the  flock.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all,  and  his  return  was  a  strong  influence  in  bring- 
ing others  back  to  the  old  church  home.  When  a  new  meet- 
ing house  was  to  be  built  both  societies  joined  in  its  erection, 
with  a  large  and  commodious  building  as  the  result,  finished 
in  1878,  and  costing  $15,000.  More  than  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  people  have  been  reunited  in  fellow- 
ship, with  the  more  liberal  creed  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination,  and  no  signs  of  lack  of  harmony  among   the 
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members.  We  trust  that  at  the  close  of  the  next  century 
our  childrens'  children  will  still  be  walking  together  in  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  the  bonds  of  peace. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  some  reverent  and  loving  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
earlier  members  of  this  the  mother-church  of  the  Reserve. 

Joseph  Badger  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  moved  his  family 
to  Austinburg  in  1801.  His  field  of  labor  was  the  whole  Western  Reserve, 
which  then  contained  108  families.  Meeting  constantly  with  hardships, 
he  made  his  way  from  settlement  to  settlement,  comforting  the  lonely  peo- 
ple, caring  for  the  sick,  and  preaching  the  gospel.  Though  long  since 
called  to  his  reward,  the  churches  he  organized  still  live  and  bless  the 
homes  of  the  Reserve. 

Giles  H.  Cowles  was  of  Pilgrim  descent  and  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. Through  labors  abundant  in  this  community,  and  in  destitute 
churches,  in  the  school  that  was  the  child  of  his  brain,  and  in  the  tender 
thought  of  his  last  message  to  this  people,  engraved  on  the  tablet  that 
decorates  the  walls  of  our  sanctuary,  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  In  so 
long  and  faithful  a  ministry  to  many  widely  separated  congregations,  Dr. 
Cowles  endured  many  hardships,  no  doubt  compensated  by  the  assurance 
that  he  was  thus  forming  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  region  and 
their  posterity.  The  influence  for  good  of  a  noble  cultured  intellect,  and 
a  spirit  inspired  by  earnest  Christian  love  devoted  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  many  peoble  under  his  care  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  can 
never  be  estimated.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  and  his  life  was  a  benedic- 
tion to  all  around  him. 

Eliphalet  Austin,  the  original  proprietor  of  this  town;  Joab  Austin, 
the  enterprising  merchant;  Dr.  O.  K.  Hawley,  the  tireless  physician; 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Austin,  Jr.,  the  financial  agent  of  Grand  River  Institute; 
to  the  liberality  of  these  men  we  are  indebted  for  the  endowment  of  our 
school. 

Lucius  M.  Austin  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  while  Dr.  Grif- 
fin, his  uncle,  was  president.  The  select  schools  he  taught  were  felt 
to  be  blessings  most  valuable  for  the  young  people  here,  who  were  de- 
prived of  early  school  advantages.  The  life  and  character  of  this  cultured 
man  were  a  power  for  good  in  this  community,  and  his  influence  here  will 
long  be  felt. 

Lewis  D.  Cowles,  the  sweet  singer.  He  sang  in  this  choir  for  forty 
years,  and  was  never  unnecessarily  absent  from  his  place. 

Joseph  B.  Cowles  emigrated  here  in  1800.  His  leading  characteristic 
was  kindness.  He  was  kind  to  his  family,  kind  to  the  poor  near  him, 
and  liberal  in  supporting  the  gospel.  His  Christian  character  was  exem- 
plary.    He  had  a  firm  conviction  that  whatever  he  possessed  was  com- 
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tnitted  to  him  as  a  steward  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  that  it  must  be 
distributed  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability. 

Noah  Cowles  was  a  charter  member  and  the  first  deacon,  was  after- 
ward deacon  of  the  church  in  Geneva  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  re- 
joicing, in  his  Savior,  in  1839  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Deacon  Sterling  Mills,  Joseph  Mills  Case,  clerk;  Captain  Joseph  Case, 
Roger  Nettleton — these  were  also  charter  members  who  settled  here  in 
1S00,  and  were  chosen  to  offices  at  the  first  recorded  meeting.. 

Deacon  Moses  Wright  united  with  this  church  in  1808,  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  judgment;  was  strictly  a  temperance  man,  was  emphatically 
a  peace  maker;  was  invariably  among  the  first  chosen  to  attend  to  mat- 
ters of  discipline;  and  died  in  1852.  His  wife  also  united  with  the  church 
in  1808,  and  died  in  1873,  having  walked  with  this  company  of  disciples 
in  Christian  fellowship  sixty-five  years,  the  longest  membership  upon  the 
record. 

Nathaniel  Austin  was  born  at  Torringford,  Conn.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  hand  at  the  battle  of 
Stillwater,  preceding  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  He  emigrated  to  Austin- 
burg in  1828,  and  in  1844  died  here  aged  ninety-two  years.  During  the 
sixteen  years  of  his  sojourn  here  he  entered  heartily  into  all  the  activities 
of  pioneer  life,  and  was  often  called  in  council  by  both  church  and  com- 
munity. 

Deacon  Clement  Tuttle  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  in  1S12  with  his  sons,  Asa  and  Ara,  who  were  also  heads  of 
families.  They  remembered  the  poor,  and  those  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them. 

Almost  with  the  charter  members  came  Samuel  Ryder,  Sen.,  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  Christian  integrity,  and  strong  sympathy  for  the  sup- 
pressed. His  large  family  of  children  settled  here.  They  possessed 
unusual  stedfastness  in  religious  belief,  and  the  practice  of  their  daily 
lives  agreed  thereto.  Reverently  they  walked  with  this  church  from 
youth  to  old  age. 

Another  honored  name  early  in  this  century  is  Benjamin  Whiting,  Sen., 
and  his  sons  during  their  long  lives  were  pillars  in  the  church  and  left  a 
precious  memory. 

These  are  some  of  the  early  members.  There  are  many  more  just  as 
worthy  of  mention.  Their  wives  invariably  joined  the  church  with  them 
and  met  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  with  patience  and  fortitude;  stor- 
ing also  the  minds  of  their  children  with  principles  of  piety  and  virtue. 
They  lived  consistent  Christian  lives,  and  were  faithful  to  the  end.  Their 
memory  is  honored.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  yea  saith 
the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  sixteen  pastors  of  the  church, 
with  the  date  of  their  coming: 
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Giles  H.  Cowles,  1810.  Alexander  Bartlett,  1865. 

Henry  Cowles,  1832.  E.  S.  Barnes,  1867. 

S.  W.  Burrett,  1836.  S.  W.  Streeter,  1869. 

S.  W.  Streeter,  1841.  J.  K.  Nutting,  1874. 

J.  B.  Allen,  1848.  R.  G.  McClelland,  1882. 

J.  H.  Avery,  1850.  M.  B.  Morris,  1886. 

A.  M.  Richardson,  1857.  E.  B.  Clemrner,  1895. 

A.  D.  Barber,  i860.  A.  E.  Woodruff,   1S99. 

As  a  quasi-appendix  to  the  foregoing  Annals  the  editor 
ventures  to  insert  some  personal  reminisences  of  one  of  the 
"  notables"  of  early  Austinburg  days  who  yet  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church,  but  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  establishing  a  Methodist  organization  at  Mechanicsville, 
where  the  mills  were  located.  These  statements  were  sup- 
plied by  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  with  some  slight  changes  are  taken 
from  a  paper  prepared  by  her  aunt,  Miss  Betsey  M.  Cowles: 

Daniel  Dudley,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Judge  Austin,  was  the  true  uncle  of 
nearly  half  the  people  in  the  town,  and  the  adopted  uncle  of  the  other 
half;  so  that  the  name,  Uncle  Dudley,  was  familiar,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
adjoining  townships.  His  marked  characteristic  was  quaint  originality, 
which  also  especially  appeared  in  his  participation  in  public  religious  meet- 
ings. Here  only  a  few  words  were  usually  spoken,  but  they  were  always 
to  the  point.  And  if  he  deemed  reproof  necessary,  there  was  no  mistak  - 
ing  the  object  at  which  reproof  was  aimed.  As  an  illustration,  a  prayer 
which  he  once  offered  in  a  noisy  congregation  was  as  follows:  "  O  Lord, 
we  ask  first  what  we  need  most,  a  still  house;  Amen."  Again,  a  com- 
pany of  thoughtless  young  girls  were  passing  the  chapel  during  a  week  - 
day  prayer  meeting,  and  entered,  following  the  lead  of  one  always  ready 
for  fun,  who  wore  a  huge  green  silk  bonnet,  such  as  were  then  in  use, 
and  doubtless  her  countenance  was  a  true  index  to  the  motives  which  led 
them  thither.  Uncle  Dudley  at  a  glance  comprehended  the  situation, 
and  without  delay  his  forces  were  rallied  for  the  attack.  "Brethren," 
said  he,  "  we  read  that  in  old  times  the  sons  of  God  came  together  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them,  and  so  it  is  to-day.  He  comes,  if  not  in 
one  form,  then  in  another.  It  makes  no  difference,  even  if  he  wears  a 
great  green  bonnet  on  his  head,  he  is  Satan  still.  And  brethren,  we  must 
pray — pray  until  we  pray  him  away."  Thus  the  girls  soon  had  what  they 
went  in  for,  and  the  good  brother  received  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  The 
appointment  of  a  prayer  meeting  by  him  "just  one  minute  before  sun- 
rise" would  certainly  bring  an  assemblage,  including  those  not  particu- 
larly notable  for  piety.  His  religious  experience  appeared  both  in  personal 
conflict  with  the  grand  adversary,  and  in  his  persevering  efforts  to  over- 
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come.  The  following  is  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words : 
"  'Twas  a  good  hay  day.  Men  had  come  early  to  help  in  the  hay  field. 
Took  the  Bible  to  read  for  morning  prayers.  The  devil  slipped  along  in 
and  whispered:  'Read  short— men  are  waiting — read  short.'  He  kept 
on  whispering,  'Good  hay  day — men  are  waiting — read  short.'  But  I 
kept  on  reading  until  he  let  me  alone.  Then  kneeling  down  to  pray,  up 
he  comes  again  whispering,  'Good  hay  day — men  waiting — may  rain — 
pray  short  '—and  I  had  to  pray,  and  pray,  and  pray,  before  I  got  the  upper 
hand;  but  finally  he  let  me  alone,  and  we  did  a  good  day's  work."  Uncle 
Dudley  was  a  blacksmith,  and  in  keeping  with  the  originality  of  his  char- 
acter, his  daily  religious  experience  was  written  in  his  account  book 
mixed  up  with  his  charges  in  trade.  When  the  charge  seemed  a  desirable 
one,  as  against  Joab  (Austin  understood)  there  was  written,  "  Good  day  to 
my  soul  " ;  but  if  against  Dr.  Hawley,  who  had  professional  charges  against 
every  man,  "Dark  day  to  my  soul  "  was  interlined.  The  religious  frame 
of  other  men  is  doubtless  similarly  affected  by  prosperity  in  business  or 
otherwise;  but  few  are  honest  enough  to  "own  up,"  especially  in  their 
daily  accounts.  One  more  anecdote:  All  of  the  country  had  recently 
been  to  the  "  ridge  "  to  see  a  show  of  wild  animals,  so  that  the  reference 
made  in  an  exhortation  which  soon  followed,  was  well  understood.  Said 
he:  "  Brethren,  we  lack  faith.  There  was  Abraham  a  man  of  faith;  and 
Moses,  a  man  of  great  faith;  and  there  was  my  old  name  sake,  Daniel, 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  faith.  Why,  he  sat  in  the  lion's  den  all  night, 
and  see  the  shows,  and  never  paid  a  cent.     Brethren,  we  need  faith." 

The  memory  of  some  people  always  brings  a  cheery  thought  to  the 
heart  and  a  smile  to  the  countenance,  and  Uncle  Dudley  was  one  of  such. 
The  memory  of  him  is  always  pleasant.  He  was  also  highly  respected 
for  his  Christian  integrity.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  With 
his  generation  he  has  passed  on,  and  his  dust  now  mingles  with  that  of 
his  kindred  in  Austin  burying  ground  in  which  so  many  of  the  pioneer 
fathers  and  mothers  rest. 


HISTORY  OF   PADDY'S   RUN    CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  A.  GLEASON,   OF   SHANDON. 

About  twenty  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
"  Miami  country,"  is  the  little  village  of  Shandon.  The  level 
valley,  bordered  by  hills  that  gradually  rise  to  quite  a  pre- 
tentious height,  little  streams  like  silver  threads  winding 
their  way  on  toward  larger  rivers,  fine  gravel  roads,  well- 
tilled  and  highly  productive  farms,  large  and  inviting-looking 
homes,  commodious  barns,  lawns  and  pastures  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  fields  of  abundant 
harvests  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, — all  these  go  to 
make  up  a  landscape  worthy  a  place  on  the  canvas  of  the 
painter. 

In  this  corner  of  our  great  state  Shandon  is  noted  for  the 
prosperity  of  its  people,  the  solid  character  of  its  citizens,  for 
its  church  and  school,  for  the  great  amount  of  the  best  liter- 
ature that  comes  to  its  postoffice  and  for  the  large  number 
of  students  annually  in  attendance  at  the  higher  schools  of 
learning.  Said  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  himself  a  son  of  Shandon, 
to  me  when  on  his  visit  among  us  last  summer,  "  Here  is  the 
most  beautiful  spot,  and  here  live  the  best  people  of  earth." 

A  stranger  passing  north  through  the  principal  street  of 
the  village  might  notice  at  his  right  a  plain,  unpretentious 
looking  brick  meeting  house.  In  summer  it  is  almost  hid- 
den by  the  grove  of  stately  maples  and  graceful  elms  whose 
tops  rise  to  the  height  of  the  steeple.  He  would  give  it  only 
a  momentary  thought  and  pass  on,  unconscious  of  and  never 
dreaming  that  connected  with  that  sanctuary  is  a  history, 
largely  unknown  to  the  world,  and  yet  one  of  which  any  of 
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the  great  churches  on  the  avenues  of  our  cities  might  be 
justly  proud.  The  true  history  of  Paddy's  Run  church  no 
stranger  can  write,  and  no  brief  sketch  can  bring  to  view  a 
tithe  of  the  rich  facts  held  in  the  archives  of  the  years  of  the 
past  century.  Two  volumes  of  the  briefest  kind  of  the  "  min- 
utes of  the  meetings"  of  the  church  are  all  that  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  historian,  or  the  world,  so  far  as  pen  and 
ink  make  records.  Its  larger,  truer  history  has  been  written 
in  the  lives  of  three  generations  of  men,  in  the  lives  of  scores 
of  ministers  and  missionaries,  lawyers  and  physicians,  teach- 
ers and  editors,  and  other  worthy  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  gone  forth  from  its  homes  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Pages  of  this  truer  history  have  been  written  in  many  pulpits 
of  our  own  churches,  in  our  American  missionary  schools  of 
the  south,  and  in  the  foreign  fields  of  China  and  Turkey. 

The  beginning  of  "our  story"  carries  us  back  to  what 
were  the  real  times  of  pioneer  life.  We  leave  behind  us 
every  fruit  and  sign  of  civilization.  It  places  us  in  the  midst 
of  an  unbroken  widerness  inhabited  by  wild  men  and  wild 
beasts.  Ohio  was  still  a  territory,  Cincinnati,  then  called 
Losantiville,  was  composed  of  two  block-houses  and  a  few 
cabins.  The  surveyor,  the  forerunner  of  the  pioneer,  had  not 
yet  set  his  stakes  west  of  the  Miami.  In  1796,  on  the  east 
side  of  this  stream,  near  where  the  Blue  Rock  Creek  empties 
into  the  former,  was  located,  temporarily,  a  company  of 
squatters,  waiting  for  the  land  west  of  the  river  to  be  surveyed 
and  put  upon  the  market.  Among  these  were  Ezekiel 
Hughes,  Edward  Bebb,  William  Gwilym  and  wife.  They 
were  emigrants  from  Llanbuynmair,  Wales,  and  what  the 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  to  New  England,  these  and 
others  who  soon  joined  them,  were  to  the  community  of 
which  they  were  the  founders. 

They  came  to  the  unbroken  forests  of  their  new  home, 
bringing  an  open  Bible,  Christian  faith  and  sterling  character. 
With  these  they  laid   the   foundation   upon   which   for  one 
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hundred  years  Christianity,  education  and  industry  have 
builded,  and  foundation  and  superstructure  still  stand,  an 
honor  and  a  monument  to  their  memories. 

Here  'neath  the  wildest  forest  shade, 
Foundations  sure  and  strong  they  laid; 
And  on  them  built  for  God  and  home, 
Built  well  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

When  in  1801  the  United  States  land  west  of  the  Miami 
was  offered  for  sale,  Edward  Bebb  purchased  a  half  section 
in  what  is  now  Morgan  township.  His  was  the  first  home 
of  the  pioneer.  On  this  farm,  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
Shandon,  was  born,  December  8,  1802,  William  Bebb,  who 
in  1846,  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio.  The  name  of  his 
mother  is  on  the  saints'  calendar  of  the  church.  In  less 
than  one  year  the  pioneer  band  of  four  families  had  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  others,  among  whom  were  the  Scotts, 
Vaughns,  Jones,  and  Mullhollands,  the  third  generation  of 
whose  families  are  residents  of  the  place  and  among  the  wor- 
thy members  of  the  church  and  community. 

Among  these  emigrants  to  the  new  world  was  one  J.  W. 
Brown,  a  licensed  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  preached,  in 
1802,  the  first  sermon  heard  in  that  region.  He  itinerated 
in  Hamilton  and  Butler  counties,  and  people  went  many 
miles  to  attend  his  meetings.  They  travelled,  the  men  on 
foot,  the  women  and  children  on  horseback,  their  highway 
was  the  forest,  the  blaze  on  the  trees  their  guide.  This  first 
unfurling  of  the  gospel  banner  was  by  a  minister  of  the  Pil- 
grim faith.  The  temples  of  worship  were  the  virgin  groves 
and  the  cabins  of  Edward  Bebb,  John  Vaughn  and  David 
Lee.  Among  those  who  attended  these  primitive  services 
were  a  number  who  had  been  members  of  churches  in  their 
former  homes.  They  soon  felt  and  expressed  the  need  of  a 
church  organization,  and  in  July,  1803,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution  and  articles  of  faith  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people. 
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CHURCH    ORGANIZED. 

September  3,  1803,  a  little  company  of  believers  met  in 
the  home  of  John  Templeton  to  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  little  gathering  were  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ  from  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Wales  and  New- 
England.  They  were  also  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
yet  so  fully  did  the  spirit  of  Christ  control  them,  so  anxious 
were  they  for  the  public  good  and  the  glory  of  God,  so  con- 
siderate of  each  other,  that  they  gladly  sacrificed  all  personal 
predilections,  met  on  the  broad  basis  of  Christian  love,  heard 
and  adopted  the  report  of  their  committee,  and  as  a  natural 
result  of  all  these  proceedings  became  a  Congregational 
church,  the  fourth  of  the  sisterhood  of  Pilgrim  churches  in 
Ohio.  The  first  members  were  Benjamin  McCarthy,  Asa 
Kitchel,  Joab  Comstock,  Andrew  Scott,  Margaret  Bebb, 
Ezekiel  Hughes,  William  and  Ann  Gwlym,  David  and  Mary 
Francis. 

They  gave  to  their  organization  the  name  of  the  White- 
water Congregational  Church.  The  first  official  act  is  to 
me  tender  and  impressive  as  I  look  upon  it,  and  were  I  a 
painter  I  would  record  it  with  the  brush.  A  dense  wilder- 
ness, a  rude  cabin,  a  little  company  of  disciples,  their  chosen 
minister  kneeling  in  their  midst,  and  they  without  aid  oj 
bishop,  priest  or  council,  laying  their  hands  upon  him  and 
with  upturned  faces  and  uplifted  hearts,  invoking  the  bless- 
ing of  the  great  Shepherd  upon  him  whom  they  then  and 
there  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Though 
not  orderly  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  and  customs,  I 
somehow  believe  that  immediately  the  keeper  of  the  records 
in  heaven  put  his  name  down  in  the  list  of  Apostolic  succes- 
sion. The  majority  of  the  people  already  named,  and  of 
those  who  came  in  the  years  immediately  following  1803, 
were  from  Wales. 

Many  have  doubtless  wondered  at  the  name  of  the  church, 
"  Paddy's  Run."    It  comes  from  a  little  stream  that  flows  near 
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the  village.  The  story  has  been  handed  down  through  the 
years  that  the  first  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who  came  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  was  drowned  in  this  rivulet,  and  that 
the  tragic  event  gave  it  the  name.  The  Irish,  hearing  of  the 
fatal  accident  that  befel  their  countryman,  concluded  that 
either  the  Welsh,  or  Providence,  did  not  intend  that  region  for 
their  home,  and  so  they  have  always  "  passed  by  on  the  other 
side." 

The  Welsh  emigrants  were  poor  as  a  rule,  but  industrious, 
frugal,  of  temperate  habits,  sound  in  morals  and  devoutly 
religious.  At  once  they  set  about  clearing  their  land,  build- 
ing roads  and  bridges  and  making  all  possible  public  im- 
provements. The  fertility  of  the  soil,  coupled  with  their 
thrift  and  industry  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  consider- 
able wealth. 

Near  the  village,  by  the  side  of  the  main  thoroughfare, 
stands  a  granite  drinking  fountain  for  man  and  beast,  erected 
by  John  Evans,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  in 
1 8 1 8,  a  young  man  twenty-three  years  old,  empty  handed, 
married  in  1821,  reared  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  died 
in  1889  aged  ninety-four  years,  leaving  property  worth  $75,- 
000,  a  fortune  "dug  out  of  the  ground."  The  sturdy  char- 
acter of  these  first  emigrants  and  Christian  pioneers,  their 
independence  and  worthy  ambition  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  although  for  many  years  all  their  produce  of  field, 
dairy,  and  poultry  yard,  was  transported  to  Cincinnati  on 
pack  horses,  yet  from  the  beginning  the  church  was  self- 
supporting  and  began  in  its  infancy  to  contribute  to  benevo- 
lent causes.  The  historian  of  Butler  county  says,  among 
other  things,  of  the  pioneers  of  Paddy's  Run,  "They  were 
noted  for  their  hospitality  and  sociability,  their  cardinal  vir- 
tues and  the  premium  price  their  butter  commanded  in 
Lozver  market,  Cincinnati." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1803,  the  church  had  thirteen  mem- 
bers, in  a  few  years  it  had  a  membership  distributed  through 
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five  different  townships.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
records  or  roll  of  members  the  growth  by  decades.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  century,  in  1828,  about  ninety  per- 
sons had  united  with  the  church.  The  next  twenty  years 
witnessed  what,  considering  that  the  community  was  a  rural 
one,  that  the  country  was  yet  new,  and  that  other  churches 
had  been  planted,  must  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenal  growth, 
the  roll  showing  that  before  1850  over  four  hundred  had 
been  received  to  fellowship.  Many  of  these  had  died,  others 
had  removed  to  new  homes  and  been  dismissed  by  letter,  and 
some  had  departed  from  the  faith  and  were  expelled. 

The  trials  of  the  church  in  the  early  years  of  its  history 
were  of  two  kinds; — those  common  to  all  pioneer  churches 
and  those  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  the  former  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  at  length.  For  twenty-two  years  the  church  was  with- 
out a  house  of  worship  unless  we  except  a  few  years  in  which 
a  part  of  their  meetings  were  held  in  a  log  house  built  by 
Rev.  Rees  Lloyd  for  a  private  school.  In  summer  they  wor- 
shipped often  in  the  groves,  "  God's  first  temples,"  more  often 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  cabins  of  Edward  Bebb,  Dea. 
Joab  Comstock,  Wm.  Gwilym,  John  Vaughn,  and  the  wagon 
shop  of  two  of  their  members.  Here  in  these  rude  build- 
ings, in  the  simplicity  of  a  pure  faith  and  with  beautiful  de- 
votion, these  children  of  the  old  world  offered  worship  as 
free  as  the  pure  air  they  breathed,  and  here  God  met  them 
and  groves  and  cabins  and  workshops  became  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  sons  and  daughters  were 
born  into  the  kingdom. 

The  one  real  and  fiery  trial  which  the  church  passed 
through  grew  out  of  the  jealousy  that  early  arose  between  the 
English  and  Welsh  factions  of  the  membership.  Although 
practically  a  Welsh  settlement,  there  were  a  number  of  En- 
glish-speaking people  in  the  church  and  from  the  first  the 
preaching  was  in  both  languages  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ad- 
ministered   alternately    in    each.     The    Welsh    loved    their 
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mother  tongue  and  claimed,  and  still  claim,  that  in  no  other 
can  the  soul  so  well  express  its  depths  of  joy,  its  heights  of 
thanksgiving,  its  raptures  of  praise  in   song.     With   alarm 
they  saw  a  growing  tendency  to  more  and  more  bring  En- 
glish into  use  in  worship.      In  1820  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas 
and  Rev.  Rees  Lloyd  were   co-pastors.     The  division  came, 
when,  no  one  knows.     The  pages  of  the  church  minutes  con- 
tain not  a  word  concerning  it,  but  that  the  ways  divided,  the 
Welsh  having  Mr.   Lloyd  for  pastor   and   the   English   Mr. 
Thomas  for  their  shepherd,  is  known  by  the  records  of  1827, 
when  after  much  correspondence,  plans  of  reunion,  meetings, 
explanations,  concessions,  they  came  together,  and  "have 
lived  happily  in  union  ever  since."      It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  here  that  all  the  deliberations  and  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  or  factions  was  carried  on  through  in- 
terpreters;  for  so  closely  had  each  side  adhered  to  the  use 
of  the  mother  tongue  that  Welsh  and  English  could  no  more 
understand  each  other  than  can   a  Hottentot  understand  a 
Frenchman.     Preaching  in  both  languages  was  contined  for 
many  years,  the  use  of  the  Welsh  steadily  growing  less,  un- 
til about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  it  was  entirely  discon- 
tinued.    There  are  now  living  perhaps  four  or  five  members 
who  understand  and  greatly  enjoy  a  sermon  in  the  language 
so  dear  to  their  fathers.     This  change  cost  the  noble  men 
and  women  of  fifty  years  ago  many  heart-aches  and  tears. 
There  is  a  tender  and  pathetic  side  to  the  story.      Only  a 
similar  experience  could  reveal  to  us  what  it  meant  to  them. 
They  were  men  and  women  of  sterling  worth,  high  ideals, 
great  faith  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.     Their  lives  were 
hidden  in  the  forests  of  a  new  country.     They  bequeathed  to 
the  community  a  rich  legacy,  and  the  people  of  many  cities 
and  towns,  the  readers  of  good  literature,  the  once-enslaved 
black  man,  the  children  of  the  Orient  have  become  heirs  and 
have  entered  into   the   possession    of  this   legacy.     "Their 
lines  have  gone  out   into    all   the  earth."     As   a  spring  of 
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water,  breaking  forth  from  the  side  of  some  solitary  mount- 
ain, grows  into  a  stream  that  carries  life  and  beauty  and 
gladness  through  valleys  a  hundred  miles  removed,  so  the 
stream  of  religious  influence  which  started  from  this  old  and 
honored  church  of  rural  homes  has  gone  out  far  and  wide 
giving  birth  to  souls,  inciting  men  and  women  to  highest 
attainments  in  character,  and  inspiring  many  to  become  ser- 
vants of  all  for  Christ's  sake. 

CHURCH  BUILDINGS. 
The  chapter  written  by  the  historian  of  the  church  of 
Shandon  relating  to  houses  of  worship  must  always  be  a 
very  short  one.  There  is  nothing  to  relate  of  grants  or 
loans  from  the  Church  Building  Society,  of  contributions 
"begged"  from  other  churches,  of  brown  stone  and  marble, 
of  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Gothic  architecture,  nothing 
of  memorial  windows  or  modern  mortgages.  For  nearly  a 
century  the  worship  of  God  and  the  building  of  character, 
doing  the  work  of  the  church  at  home  and  bearing  a  part  in 
the  spread  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  whole  earth,  have 
seemed  more  important  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  teaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  than  the  erection  of 
costly  sanctuaries.  For  over  two  decades  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  rude  cabin  and  in  workshops,  these  saints  met  regularly 
for  worship.  Growing  congregations  at  last  made  a  more 
suitable  structure  a  necessity.  A  lot  was  given  by  the 
Vaughn  family,  and  led  by  their  pastor  the  people,  with  a 
mind  to  work,  set  about  the  erection  of  a  church  building. 
In  1823  the  foundation  was  laid  and  the  brick  were  burnt. 
The  next  year  the  walls  were  reared  and  the  building,  30x43 
feet,  was  enclosed.  In  1825  temporary  seats  were  put  in, 
and  a  pulpit,  made  of  two  upright  scantling  and  a  horizontal 
board,  completed  that  temple  of  the  Lord.  For  thirty  years 
this  plain  edifice  was  their  Sabbath  home.  There,  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  God  manifested  his  presence,  the  saints 
rejoiced,  and  at  its  humble  altar  hundreds  of  souls  entered 
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into  covenant  with  God  and  the  church.  The  old  building 
is  still  standing,  while  under  its  shadow  in  the  little  church- 
yard sleep  many  who,  being  dead  yet  live  and  speak,  while 
the  work  they  so  well  begun  and  so  faithfully  continued  goes 
forward  in  the  hands  of  their  children  and  children's  children. 

September  10,  1853,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  as  to  whether  it  were  advisable  to  repair 
the  old  church  or  erect  a  new  one.  December  10,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  it  was  decided  to  secure  a  larger  lot  and 
erect  a  new  building.  The  location  selected  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village,  an  acre  of  ground  was  bought  and  a  sanctu- 
ary 40x60  feet  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  The  seat- 
ing capacity,  with  the  gallery,  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  An  accident  occurred  while  this  work  was  in  progress, 
which  by  its  terrible  results  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire 
community  and  carried  sorrow  to  many  homes.  The  heavy 
timbers  of  the  spire  were  nearly  all  in  place,  when  some  part 
near  the  base  giving  way,  the  whole  spire  fell  with  a  crash, 
killing  instantly  or  fatally  wounding  the  contractor  and  five 
of  the  workmen,  one  of  them  being  among  the  most  honored 
and  useful  members  of  the  church. 

Until  1884  the  pastors  lived  in  rented  houses  or  homes  of 
their  own.  But  then,  aided  by  legacies  and  gifts  amounting 
to  $450,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  "Pastor's  Home."  That 
he  might  have  bodily  exercise  without  resorting  to  the 
trapeze  and  dumb-bells,  about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
were  purchased.  The  parsonage  was  completed  in  1885  at 
a  total  cost  of  $2,235.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful 
lawn  of  Kentucky  blue  grass.  The  parson  and  family  sit 
under  their  own  vines  and  maple  trees  and  in  the  season 
gather  their  own  apples,  cherries  and  other  fruits,  while  the 
garden  furnishes  more  toothsome  vegetables  than  does  Cen- 
tral Market.  Here  is  a  preacher's  paradise  which  awakens 
the  envy  of  all  visiting  clergymen. 
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PASTORS. 

To  write  historically  of  the  men  who  have  ministered  in 
holy  things  to  this  church  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  is  a 
task  from  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  naturally  shrinks 
because  of  total  inability  to  do  the  men  or  the  subject  any 
degree  of  justice,  or  to  make  it  of  interest  to  others.  From 
the  day  of  organization  unto  the  present  the  church  has 
always  had  a  resident  pastor.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury but  little  remuneration  was  received  from  the  parish,  and 
what  came  consisted  mostly  of  donations  of  meat,  flour,  vege- 
tables and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Some  of  the  pastors 
owned  and  tilled  small  farms,  while  others  taught  select 
schools.  The  records  show  that  from  the  very  beginning 
the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  by  men  of  culture  and  ability. 
A  minute  of  February  17,  1856,  shows  the  salary  to  have 
been  $600  at  that  time. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  call  and  ordination  of  John 
W.  Brown,  the  first  pastor.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  native  of  En- 
gland, and  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that 
country.  He  crossed  the  ocean  when  a  young  man,  settled 
in  Cincinnati,  and  was  the  pioneer  preacher  of  Hamilton  and 
Butler  counties.  He  was  pastor  from  1803  to  about  18 12. 
Loved  by  his  people,  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him,  he  seemed  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  first  shepherd 
of  the  little  flock  scattered  in  the  wilderness.  In  18 10  Mi- 
ami University  elected  him  agent  to  solicit  and  collect  funds, 
and  in  less  than  two  years,  while  not  neglecting  his  church, 
he  secured  $2,500  in  money  and  a  large  number  of  books. 
Soon  after  this  Mr.  Brown  lost  his  life  in  the  Little  Miami 
River  while  on  his  way  to  preach  in  Clermont  county. 

"Among  the  Welsh  passengers  that  came  over  the  sea  in 
'the  good  ship  Maria'  in  1795  was  Rev.  Rees  Lloyd,"  who 
settled  first  in  Ebensburg,  Pa.  In  18 17  the  church  called 
Mr.  Lloyd  to  the  pastorate  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  preach  in  both  Welsh  and  English.  In  1820,  Rev. 
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Thomas  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Chelmsford,  England,  came  to  America  and  was  elected  co- 
pastor  with  Mr.  Lloyd.  This  co-pastorate  was  evidently  the 
fly  in  the  ointment.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  was  continually 
making  efforts  to  have  it  amended  so  as  to  have  a  flavor 
more  decidedly  Welsh,  or  Calvinistic,  in  doctrine.  Patient  at 
first,  the  church  grew  weary  of  this  at  last,  and  in  a  meeting 
held  January  7,  1820,  Dea.  David  Francis  arose  and  earnestly 
protested  against  the  "freqent  lashings  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  the 
constitution."  The  latter  then  arose  and  in  language  in  fre- 
quent use  in' our  day,  said,  "I  hereby  tender  my  resigna- 
tion." In  meetings  held  later  the  church  expressed  a  desire 
for  the  continuance  of  the  pastor's  labors.  In  the  summer 
of  1820  Mr.  Lloyd  had  built  a  log  chapel  on  his  own  land. 
Soon  after  he  again  offered  a  new  constitution,  it  was  rejected 
and  the  trouble  increased.  Because  of  the  divided  state  of 
feeling  the  church  deferred  the  communion  for  three  months. 
In  June,  1822,  Mr.  Lloyd  charged  Mr.  Thomas  with  saying 
something  in  a  sermon  against  Calvinism.  Charges  and 
trials  followed  and  after  many  months  of  confusion  and  trou- 
ble the  division  came,  the  English-speaking  members  and 
some  of  the  Welsh  remaining  by  the  old  covenant,  while 
other  Welsh  and  Mr.  Lloyd  formed  a  new  organization. 
The  separation  continued  for  three  or  four  years,  but  it  was 
an  estrangement  of  head  and  not  of  heart.  The  experiences 
of  their  pioneer  life  had  bound  them  together  in  love  for  a 
common  interest  and  the  old  love  prevailed.  Mr.  Lloyd's 
followers  longed  for  the  fellowship  of  former  days  and  in 
1827  they  were  happily  united.  Mr.  Thomas  resigned  the 
pastorate  the  same  year.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  an  able, 
and  the  records  say,  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  established 
and  conducted  a  school  that  gained  much  celebrity.  Ac- 
cepting a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Venice,   an  adjoining  town,  he  died  in    1831   honored  and 
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beloved  by  his  people.  Mr.  Lloyd  died  in  1838  aged  eighty 
years,  and  was  buried  near  the  log  chapel. 

In  1828  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Roberts, 
of  Ebensburg,  Pa.  Several  letters  were  passed  and  those 
from  the  church  were  such  as  to  cause  Mr.  Roberts,  if  an  or- 
dinary mortal,  to  feel  highly  flattered.  His  replies  made  the 
question  of  his  acceptance  quite  doubtful.  The  final  letter 
was  a  strong  plea  for  his  coming,  but  contained  one  sentence 
which  not  only  revealed  the  secret  of  the  church's  urgent 
call,  but  may  have  humbled  Mr.  Roberts  if  their  communi- 
cations had  at  all  exalted  him.  Reciting  their  needs,  the 
promising  outlook  for  the  work,  their  good  opinion  of  him- 
self from  reports,  they  concluded  by  saying,  "We  need  a 
minister  who  can  preach  in  both  Welsh  and  English  and  you 
are  the  only  one  we  know  of  who  can  do  this."  A  Hobson's 
choice!  The  following  postscript  was  added:  "Please  be 
particular  to  direct  your  answer  to  David  Jones,  wagon 
maker,  care  of  George  Dick,  postmaster  Ross  township."  A 
copy  of  the  first  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts  is  also  on  the  records, 
and  a  letter  being  approved  by  vote,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, "That  David  Jones  shall  seal  this  letter  and  put  it  in 
the  office."  Mr.  Roberts  served  the  church  faithfully  and 
well  and  the  blessing  of  God  rested  upon  his  labors,  but 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  pastorate  and  re- 
turn to  his  former  home. 

In  1833  Rev.  Evan  Roberts  of  Steuben,  N.  Y.,  was  called, 
accepted,  preached  about  one  year,  found  it  a  misfit,  and 
went  elsewere.  In  1836  began  what  was  destined  to  be  in 
many  respects  the  most  successful  pastorate  of  the  century. 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  of  Radnor, 
O.,  had  been  preaching  in  the  neighborhood  for  about  two 
years.  The  church  saw  in  him  a  man  of  much  promise  and 
in  May,  1836,  Mr.  Chidlaw  was  ordained  as  pastor.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Bishop,  president  of  Miami  University,  was  moderator 
of  the  council  and  preacher;   Prof.  J.   W.   Scott  gave    the 
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charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev.  S.  Scovill,  of  Harrison,  O., 
gave -the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Mr.  Chidlaw  continued  his 
ministry  for  seven  years,  the  church  growing  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  spiritual  power.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Sunday- 
school  worker  and  schools  were  organized  in  several  adjoin- 
ing localities.  There  were  accessions  to  the  church  at 
almost  every  communion,  about  two  hundred  being  received 
in  the  seven  years.  Mr.  Chidlaw  resigned  in  1843  to  enter 
the  work  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  a  place  he 
filled  with  distinction  for  many  years.  This  beloved  man 
made  frequent  visits  to  his  former  parish  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come always  awaited  him. 

That  the  next  pastorate  should  be  a  short  one  was  not 
strange  or  unlikely.  Rev.  Ellis  Howells,  recently  from  En- 
gland, was  called,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  began 
preaching  in  August,  1844.  At  a  church  meeting  two 
months  later  Mr.  Howells  stated  that  he  had  heard  that 
some  were  dissatisfied  with  his  ministrations,  and  offered  his 
resignation.  The  vote  stood  thirteen  for  acceptance  and 
fourteen  against.  In  May,  the  following  year,  another  vote 
was  taken  and  resulted  in  forty-one  against  the  pastor  and 
forty-three  for  him.  He  resigned  and  departed.  Mr.  How- 
ells was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  of  South  Wales. 
The  custom  of  the  church  from  the  beginning  and  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  to  vote  annually  on  retaining  the  pastor.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  vote  stood  thirteen  against  Mr. 
Jones,  and  fourteen  for  him.  The  second  year  it  was  twenty 
against,  to  forty-three  for.  Notwithstanding  the  large  vote 
against  him  Mr.  Jones  remained,  went  faithfully  and  lovingly 
on,  showers  of  grace  fell  and  at  one  communion  the  third 
year  over  a  score  of  persons  were  received  into  the  church. 
The  case  is  at  least  suggestive. 

The  next  pastors  in  order  were  Rev.  James  M.  Pryse,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Wilson,  Rev.  J.  M.  Thomas,  Rev.  H.  R.  Price,  whose 
pastorate  was  one  of  the  longest;  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson, 
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Rev.  George  Candee,  Rev.  John  L.  Davies,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  pastor  of  the  West  Church  at  Akron,  O.;  Rev. 
D.  F.  Davis,  now  a  professor  in  Kenyon  College;  Rev. 
Frank  Foster,  the  present  pastor  of  Memorial  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  A.  F.  Bradley,  who  after  a  brief  pastorate 
of  nine  months,  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health  and 
died  in  July,  1898.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gleason 
began  his  labors  September  1,  1898. 

The  church  has  had  in  all  eighteen  pastors  in  ninety-four 
years,  the  average  length  of  pastorates  being  about  five 
years.  These  men  came  and  went  without  having  their 
pictures  on  the  front  page  of  the  Advance  or  the  Congrega- 
tiona/ist,  or  a  column  "write  up"  of  what  they  had  done. 
Humbly  and  faithfully  they  served  their  Lord  and  their  peo- 
ple, and  if  not  known  and  lauded  of  men  the  hundred  years 
of  blessed  history  they. helped  to  make,  the  hundreds  of  lives 
they  inspired  to  reach  after  noble  things  and  high  attain- 
ments in  character  and  service,  will,  I  believe,  win  for  them 
"honorable  mention"  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  shall 
reckon  with  his  servants.  And  the  people  have  been  true  to 
their  pastors,  and  by  those  who  know  the  church  it  has  been 
regarded  a  happy  thing  for  any  minister  to  be  called  to 
preach  to  the  saints  at  Shandon. 

DEACONS. 

The  church  has  had  in  all  nineteen  deacons,  persons 
elected  to  this  office  to  serve  for  life,  or  until  removal  to 
other  places.  The  records,  the  traditions  of  the  community, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  living,  all  agree  that  Joab  Comstock, 
Asa  Kitchel,  Matthias  Ollis,  Roger  Sargent,  David  Francis, 
David  Jones,  John  Merring,  Hugh  Williams,  David  Davies, 
William  Jones,  John  Gibbon,  Thomas  F.  Jones  and  Abner 
Francis,  were  men  of  "honest  report,  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  They  loved  Zion  and  labored  and  sacrificed 
for  its  prosperity.  The  present  board  of  deacons  are,  Robert 
Rees,  James  Scott,  John  D.  Evans,  David   Francis,  whose 
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father  and  great  grandfather  served  in  the  same  office,  and 
E.  G.  Mulholland. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1819,  Benjamin 
Lloyd  being  the  first  superintendent.  The  exercises  consisted 
of  reading  the  scriptures,  singing,  and  reciting  verses  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  members  knew  but  little  of  Sun- 
day-school work,  and  in  order  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
methods  Thomas  Lloyd  and  William  Bebb,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  were  appointed  to  visit  Hamilton,  the  county 
seat  and  then  a  town  of  about  seven  hundred  people,  and 
learn  how  other  schools  were  conducted.  The  journey  of 
twelve  miles,  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  was  made 
on  horse-back.  Reaching  Hamilton  they  learned  to  their 
surprise  that  there  was  not  a  school  in  any  of  the  three  or 
four  churches.  Thus  Paddy's  Run  had  the  pioneer  church 
in  Sunday-school  work  also.  In  1821  the  first  library  was 
purchased.  The  books  were  highly  prized  in  that  early  day 
and  were  eagerly  read  by  old  and  young.  For  many  years 
a  bible  study  school,  more  especially  for  adults  and  con- 
ducted in  the  Welsh  language,  was  held  in  private  houses  or 
in  the  old  church.  That  so  many  of  the  young  people  for 
many  years  accepted  Christ  and  went  forth  to  serve  him, 
was  largely  due  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  Dea.  Abner 
Francis  who  was  the  beloved  superintendent  for  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century. 

SCHOOLS. 

True  to  the  Pilgrim  idea  and  practice,  this  pioneer  church 
gave  early  and  careful  attention  to  the  education  of  the  youth. 
The  schools  of  this  community  have  been  of  a  high  order 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  few  places  have  furnished  so 
large  a  number  of  college  and  university  students,  and  scores 
of  young  men  and  young  women  have  fitted  themselves  for 
professions  which  they  have  since  entered  to  win  honor. 
A  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  teachers,  had   a 
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school  in  1808.  He  was  noted  for  teaching  "morals  and 
manners."  At  noon  he  collected  his  pupils  around  a  large 
table,  invoked  the  divine  blessing,  then  acted  as  "autocrat 
of  the  dinner  table,"  requiring  silent  attention  from  all  pres- 
ent. In  1 8 10  the  citizens  built  a  log  school  house  with  cat 
and  clay  chimney,  slab  benches,  and  two  small  windows. 
The  text-books  were  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book,  the  New 
Testament,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  Progress,  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor, and  Pike's  Arithmetic.  In  1821,  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomas  established  a  boarding  school  for  advanced  scholars, 
which  he  successfully  carried  on  for  many  years.  Dr.  Chid- 
law  conducted  a  highly  successful  school  for  four  years  dur- 
ing his  pastorate.  Thus  the  church  and  school  went  hand 
in  hand,  and  as  a  result  the  community  has  always  been 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  culture,  and  as 
well  a  deep  interest  in  higher  education. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

The  records  for  the  first  half  century  show  very  con- 
clusively that  the  church  believed  in  and  exercised  a  very 
strict  discipline.  There  was  no  hesitation  about  rooting  up 
tares  for  fear  of  "  rooting  up  the  wheat  also."  Suspension 
was  a  common  occurrence  and  there  was  no  reinstatement 
without  a  frank  and  humble  public  confession.  After  one 
offender's  confession,  a  good  deacon  arose  and  said  that  the 
"brother's  voice  betrayed  a  lack  of  humility  and  was  not 
satisfactory."  His  sentence  of  suspension  was  continued 
one  month  and  a  more  humble  tone  of  voice  was  clearly  no- 
ticeable at  his  next  confession.  A  certain  brother  had  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason  been  expelled,  but  some 
time  afterward  he  attended  a  preparatory  meeting,  made 
a  frank  confession,  and  humbly  sought  readmission.  His 
wife,  however,  being  present,  calmly  arose  in  the  congrega- 
tion and  advised  the  church  "  that  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
tinue the  discipline  a  little  longer,"  and  her  counsel  was  fol- 
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lowed.  During  one  of  the  early  pastorates  it  became  noised 
abroad  that  there  were  "jars"  at  the  parsonage  other  than 
fruit  jars.  A  special  meeting  was  called,  a  strong  committee 
was  appointed  and  commissioned  to  warn  the  parson  and  his 
wife  against  any  further  cause  for  "talk,"  and  the  wife  that 
she  "must  not  irritate  her  husband  and  thus  hinder  him  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties."  September  I,  1849, 
the  following  rule  was  adopted:  "  Resolved,  That  the  church 
regards  the  practice  of  participating  in  plays  by  professors  of 
religion,  at  apple  cuttings  or  other  assemblies  of  similar 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  preju- 
dicial to  their  growth  in  grace,  and  Christian  attainment. 
Therefore,  any  member  or  members  who  shall  hereafter  par- 
ticipate in  such  plays  shall  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
church."  That  such  resolutions  were  meant  to  be  observed 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
above  a  member  was  expelled  for  "encouraging  and  allowing 
such  plays  in  his  house." 

The  records  of  the  first  fifty  years  at  least  reveal  a  few 
things  as  relating  to  church  membership  worthy  of  brief 
notice.  First,  the  care  exercised  in  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers. Persons  desirous  of  becoming  members  were  required 
to  give  at  least  two  weeks  notice,  present  their  names  to  a 
committee  of  examination,  and  also  publicly  state  their  Chris- 
tian experience.  Second,  persons  who  were  not  members  of 
the  church  and  who  desired  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
must  either  become  what  was  called  "occasional  members," 
which  meant  temporary  membership,  or  give  evidence  of 
their  good  standing  in  some  other  Christian  body.  Appli- 
cation for  such  privilege  must  be  made  at  the  preparatory 
service  preceding  the  communion.  Third,  members  of  the 
church  who  were  absent  from  two  successive  communion 
services,  without  sending  a  lawful  excuse,  were  immediately 
visited  and  were  suspended  from  membership  until  a  public 
confession  or  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  made.     And  it 
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is  evident  that  this  law  of  the  church  was  strictly  applied 
without  respect  to  persons. 

BENEVOLENCES. 

As  to  the  benevolences  of  the  church,  the  doing  of  the 
right  hand  has  been  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  left. 
Two  things  are  known,  the  church  from  the  beginning  has 
been  self-supporting  and  besides  it  has  sent  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  treasuries  of  many  benevolent  societies.  A 
minute  of  sixty-two  years  ago,  October,  1837,  speaks  of  a 
collection  of  $21.10  for  foreign  missions,  and  just  a  few  years 
later,  the  American  Board,  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
the  American  Missionary  Association  and  Christian  Union 
Association  were  on  the  regular  schedule  of  benevolences. 

There  remains  but  one  other  feature  of  the  history  of  this 
humble,  but  noble,  old  church  of  which  I  will  speak.  It  is 
the  most  interesting,  it  means  the  most  of  all,  and  yet  my 
ignorance  of  it  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  gathering  all 
the  names,  dates  and  other  important  items  connected  there- 
with almost  discourage  me  from  attempting  to  say  anything. 
I  refer  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  mother  of  ministers, 
minister's  wives,  missionaries,  teachers,  and  others  of  different 
professions,  who  have  gone  forth  strong  to  be  and  do  and 
serve.  This  church  has  made  its  greatest  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  kingdom  and  Christian  civilization  in  the 
strong,  pure  lives  it  has  sent  out  from  its  ranks  and  homes. 
The  name  of  Ezra  Spencer  heads  this  long  and  honorable 
list.  In  1805,  when  the  church  was  but  two  years  old,  they 
commissioned  this  young  man  "to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
gospel  wherever  God  should  open  a  door."  A  few  general 
statements  will  make  clear  to  you  who  read  this  sketch  the 
utter  folly  of  attempting  to  give  the  names,  and  even  the 
briefest  outline  of  the  service  rendered,  of  those  composing 
the  long  list  headed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  This  church  has  given 
the  world  ten  ministers,  five  foreign  missionaries,  five  teach- 
ers to  the  American  Missionary  Association  work,  a  number 
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of  ministers'  wives,  two  eminent  journalists,  one  hundred  and 
five  teachers,  eight  music  teachers,  and  sixteen  Christian 
soldiers,  nearly  a  score  of  physicians,  and  a  number  of  attor- 
neys-at-law.  Of  this  entire  number  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  men  and  women  who  have  here  been  trained 
to  pursue  their  callings  and  serve  in  their  various  professions, 
one  hundred  and  fifty -four  were  not  only,  as  were  all,  mem- 
bers of  Christian  homes,  trained  in  the  Sunday-school,  attend- 
ants at  religious  services,  but  confessed  followers  of  Christ 
and  members  of  this  historic  chiirch. 

The  brief  mention  of  a  few  names  may  not  be  void  of  in- 
terest. Benjamin  McCarthy,  one  of  the  original  members, 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
died  after  many  years  of  service  in  Indiana.  David  Jones, 
the  seventh  name  on  the  roll  of  members  , became  a  Baptist 
minister  and  died  in  1831  in  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  E. 
Thomas,  D.D.,  graduated  from  Miami  University  in  1834, 
preached  at  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  died  in  1875  while 
serving  as  professor  in  Lane  Seminary.  Abner  Jones  grad- 
uated from  Miami  University  in  1858,  Lane  Seminary  in 
1 86 1,  was  pastor  of  Columbia  church,  entered  the  service  of 
his  country  in  1864  and  died  at  Alexandria,  D.  C.  Wm.  M. 
Williams  graduated  from  Miami  University  in  1858,  Lane 
Seminary  in  1861,  preached  for  two  years,  when  with  his 
wife,  having  been  appointed  by  the  American  Board,  sailed 
in  1863  and  entered  the  mission  work  in  China.  Mrs.  Will- 
iams after  long  years  of  faithful  service  died  in  1896  while 
still  on  the  field.  In  May  of  last  year  Henrietta,  a  young 
woman  of  beautiful  character,  sweet  spirit  and  great  promise, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  laid  down  her  life  which 
she  had  consecrated  to  the  same  work.  Miss  Anna  B.  Jones, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Abner  F.  Jones,  is  now  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Turkey  where  she  has  been  laboring  for 
ten  years.  Clarinda  and  Elizabeth  Wilkins  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  American   Missionary  Association  in    1869,   at 
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Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  both  died  on  the  field,  the  former 
after  twenty-seven  and  the  latter  after  twenty-two  years  of 
loving,  faithful  service.  Ann,  a  sister  of  the  above,  taught 
from  1874  to  1879  in  the  same  school.  Hannah  and  Martha 
Evan,  great  granddaughters  of  Margaret  Bebb,  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  mother  of  Governor  Bebb,  are  now  in 
the  same  work  in  Tennessee. 

Of  the  sons  of  the  church  who  engaged  in  journalism,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  has  become 
most  eminent.  Roger  Williams,  brother  of  Rev.  W.  M. 
Williams,  of  China,  received  a  collegiate  education,  went  to 
Europe  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
brilliant  career.  Alfred  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, class  of  1838,  studied  law,  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  law  department  of  the  national  treasury. 
The  work  of  the  one  hundred  teachers  has  ranged  from  the 
country  school  to  the  professor's  chair  in  colleges,  and  their 
Christian  influence  has  touched  and  helped  to  well  and 
wisely  mould  a  multitude  of  young  lives.  Thus  through 
ministers,  missionaries  and  Christian  teachers  has  the  influ- 
ence of  this  humble  and  almost  unknown  church  gone  out  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  grand  results  of  which  eternity 
alone  will  be  able  to  reveal.  The  little  vine  planted  in  the 
deep  shades  of  the  wilderness  has  lived  through  storm  and 
sunshine  and  it  has  been  exceedingly  fruitful. 

Like  the  "  poor  wise  man  "  of  ancient  times  who  delivered  a 
city  and  had  no  one  to  praise  him  in  oration  or  song,  so  this 
rural  church  has  remained  comparatively  unknown,  content 
to  labor  on,  rejoicing  in  the  smiles  of  heaven  and  the  privi- 
lege of  serving.  Those  who  have  gone  out  from  it  love  it  as 
sons  and  daughters,  who  through  all  the  years  of  mature  life 
retain  a  love  for  childhood's  home.  Every  year  a  number  of 
them  return  to  sit  for  a  Sabbath  or  two  in  its  home-like 
sanctuary.    Many  of  them,  some  in  foreign  lands,  some  whose 
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years  suggest  the  approaching  sunset,  are  now  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  and  occasion  which  shall  round  out  the 
century  of  its  history. 

A  few  saintly  men  and  women  of  fourscore  years,  connect- 
ing links  between  the  first  and  fourth  generations  of  the 
church  family,  still  linger  with  us  and  we  are  praying  that  no 
rude  blast  shall  snatch  them  away  until,  coming  from  the 
southland,  the  wide  West,  and  from  the  far  Orient  the  chil- 
dren shall  gather  home  to  sit  together  at  the  historical  and 
spiritual  banquet  of  our  Centennial. 

Such  is  a  very  fragmentary  and  unworthy  sketch  of  the 
history  of  a  humble  but  most  worthy  and  fruitful  church. 
With  steadfast  fidelity  to  God  and  man,  the  men  and  women 
of  three  generations  have  endeavored  to  obey  their  divine 
Master  by  beginning  at  home,  and,  going  out  into  all  the 
world,  help  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  The  closing  year  of  the  cen- 
tury finds  the  church  strong,  vigorous  and  active  in  every 
good  work.  The  present  large  number  of  young  people  and 
children,  led  by  those  who  are  worthily  carrying  on  what 
was  so  heroically  begun  and  has  been  so  faithfully  continued, 
gives  hope  and  brightness  to  the  forward  look. 


[If  the  critical  or  skeptical  reader  concludes  that  Mr.  Gleason  is  over- 
enthusiastic  as  touching  his  theme,  and  hence  exaggerates  somewhat  the 
excellence  and  influence  of  the  church  under  view,  he  will  do  well  to 
turn  to  Punchard's  History  of  Congregationalism,  Vol.  V.  pp.  177-185. 
For,  this  calm,  candid,  and  thoroughly  well-informed  authority  indulges 
in  similar  complimentary  phrases,  and  of  his  eighty-five  pages  devoted  to 
Ohio  Congregationalism,  no  less  than  eight  (one-seventh  of  the  whole) 
relate  to  this  single  humble  organization!  —  Ed.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Elyria,  Tuesday,  May  15,  1900. 

At  2:30  P.M.,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  the  Ohio 
Church  History  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Rev.  E.  O.  Mead,  for  a  business  session,  and  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  later  presented 
the  following  names :  President,  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson ; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  A.  E.  Thomson  ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard ;  Librarian,  Prof.  A.  S.  Root; 
Members  of  the  Council,  Prof.  A.  H.  Currier  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
McKee.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  nominations 
were  confirmed.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  the  Librarian,  were  read,  approved,  and  are  ap- 
pended. 

The  committee  chosen  a  year  ago  to  confer  with  a  simi- 
lar committee  of  the  Association  with  reference  to  securing 
"a  closer  connection  and  some  form  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  bodies,"  reported,  recommending  that  the  Society 
"ask  the  Association  to  grant  it  an  hour  of  each  annual  pro- 
gram for  the  reading  of  historical  papers,  and  offer  in  return 
to  undertake  to  print  from  time  to  time  such  historical  pa- 
pers as  the  Association  shall  request,  and  shall  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Society's  Council  be  deemed  proper  and  expedi- 
ent." The  report  was  adopted.  (For  the  corresponding 
favorable  action  of  the  Association,  see  its  Minutes  for  the 
current  year,  page  24.) 

Tht  program  prepared  by  the  Secretary  was  then  present- 
ed, comprising  the  papers  printed  in  this  volume ;  except 
that  two — Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  and  The  Christward  Move- 
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ment  in  Our  Churches — were  held  over  to  be  read  the  next 
day  before  the  Association.     The  Society  then  adjourned. 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  stated  that  Volume  X.  of  the 
Society's  papers  had  been  printed  and  distributed  to  mem- 
bers, and  that,  in  keeping  with  a  suggestion  made  a  year 
since,  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  had 
been  bound  to  the  number  of  35,  each  comprising  two  vol- 
umes and  about  eleven  hundred  pages,  had  been  offered  at 
the  nominal  price  of  $2.00  per  set,  and  that  only  a  few  re- 
mained unsold.  Of  those  sold,  3  went  to  theological  semi- 
naries, 2  to  colleges,  5  to  other  public  libraries,  2  to  Sunday- 
schools,  and  the  remainder  to  individuals. 

Among  other  additions  of  value,  the  library  of  the  Society 
has  been  enriched  by  receiving  16  histories  of  our  churches, 
prepared  at  the  Secretary's  suggestion,  raising  the  total  re- 
ceived to  68,  and  12  more  are  known  to  be  in  careful  prep- 
aration. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  near  approach,  as  the  new 
century  opens,  of  multitudinous  anniversaries,  centennial, 
semi-centennial,  and  the  like,  both  in  our  churches  and  our 
conferences.  An  exhortation  was  given  to  all  concerned  to 
give  good  heed  to  these  priceless  opportunities  for  recalling 
the  past,  the  days,  and  the  deeds  of  the  founders  and  build- 
ers of  the  kingdom  in  this  great  commonwealth.  And  the 
inspiring  question  was  put,  Who  knoweth  whether  the  So- 
ciety is  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  of  privilege  as 
this  ? 

The  report  by  the  Treasurer  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
was  as  follows  : 

D.L.Leonaid,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Ohio  Church  History  Society  : 
Received  since  last  report  from  members $36  00 

"        from  extra  copies  sold 26  75 

from  bound  volumes  sold 46  00 

"         from  donation 2  00 

Total  receipts $110  75 
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Paid  Pearce  &  Randolph  tor  printing $107  50 

"     for  binding  35  sets 27  00 

"     for  postage  and  express 8  85 

Total  expenses $143  35 

Add  deficit  in  the  treasury  at  last  report $49  16 

Total  credit $192  5 1 

Leaving  a  deficit  of $81  76 

The  Society,  however,  has  valuable  assets  on  hand  in  the 
shape  of  eight  sets  of  the  Ten  Volumes  bound  in  two  vol- 
umes ($16.00),  and  also  several  scores  of  copies  of  each  one 
of  the  Society's  publications  from  the  beginning. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Ohio  Church  History  Soci- 
ety for  the  year  ending  May  15,  1900  : 

Toial  in  the  Library  at  last  report  214,  namely,  20  bound  volumes,  152 
pamphlets,  and  42  manuscripts. 

Added  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

From  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead,  Oberlin,  O.: 

Proceedings  at  20th  Anniversary  Settlement  of  Tallmadge,  O.,  1857. 

Westminster  Assembly  Catechism;  the  Standard  of  N.  Eng.  Theolo- 
gy, by  Thos.  Williams.     1858. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Amos  Dresser. 

Fine  Arts  of   a  future  Age.     Address  by  Rev.  Jas.  A.  Thome.     1849. 

Address  laying  Corner-stone  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary,  J.  B.  Bit- 
tinger.     1857. 

Biographical  Sketch,  Class  1824,  Yale.     1855. 

History  Western  Reserve  College,  1826-76,  by  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler. 
1876. 

Sermon  on  being  filled  with  Holy  Ghost,  by  H.  Cowles.     1848. 

Proceedings  56th  Anniversary  Settlement  Hudson,  O.     1856. 

Sermon,  Sept.  2,  1823,  Designation  of  Ludovicus  Robbins  as  Supt. 
Mission  among  Ottawa  Indians,  by  Rev.  A.  Wylie. 

Sermon  on  Future  Punishment,  Cleveland,  Feb.  2,  1824,  by  Stephen 
I.  Bradstreet, 

Extracts  from  Minutes  Gen.  Assembly  Presb.  Church.     1812. 

Sermon  O.dination  W.  G.  Shauffler,  Missionary  to  Jews,  by  Moses 
Stuart.     1845. 

Obedience  to  Magistrates,  Sermon  discussing  Higher  Law  Theory  as 
developed  in  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Rev.  F.  Maginnis.     Cleveland,  i860. 

Pxposition  of  peculiarities,  difficulties,  and  tendencies  of  Oberlin  Per- 
fectionism, by  Committee  Cleveland  Presbytery.     1841. 

Circular  Synod  of  Western  Reserve  to  Churches  under  its  Care.  1835. 

First  Congregational  Church,  Painesville,  O.     Year  book,  1898. 
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Souvenir  Program  of  exercises  Aurora,  1899,  June  15,  commemorating 
100th  Anniversary  of  Settlement. 

Public  Discussion  of  Issues  between  Reorganized  church  Latter-Day 
Saints  and  Church  of  Christ,  Kirtland,  O.,  Feb.  12-March  8,  1884. 

Religion  in  America  by  Robt.  Baird.     1844.     Parts  1  and  2. 

Sermon  on  life  and  labors  of  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vant.     N.  Y.,  1852. 

Christian  Preacher's  Commission.     Sermon,  Jeremiah  Day.     1831. 

Sermon  on  death  of  Miss  Sophia  Eliza  Hawley  ...  of  Austinburg,  O. 
By  Cyrus  Yale.     I827. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  U.  S. 

Summary  Confession  of  Faith,  Covenant,  and  Articles  recommended 
by  Cleveland  Presbytery,     1832. 

Confession  of  Faith,  Covenant  and  Articles  adopted  May  1,  1822,  by 
Grand  River  and  Portage  presbyteries. 

Manual  Second  Church  Hartford,  Conn.     July,  i860. 

Manual  North  Church  New  Haven,  Conn.     May,  1867. 

Narrative  of  visit  to  American  Churches,  by  Andrew  Reed  and  Jas. 
Matheson.    Vol.  2  only. 

(MS.)  Records  of  Missionary  Association  of  Hudson  formed  Sept. 
10,  1826. 

Manual  for  Cong.  Churches.     [Authorized  by  Cong.  Asso.  of  Ohio.] 

From  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser: 

Directory  Euclid  Ave.  Cong.  Church,  Cleveland,  O.     1890,  '93. 
Manual,  First  Cong.  Church,  Mansfield,  O.     1895. 
Year-book,  First  Cong.  Church,  Cleveland,  O.     1891,  '93,  '94,  '95. 
Manual,  First  Cong.  Church,  Huntsburg,  O.     1895. 
Manual,  Central  Cong.  Church,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Year-book,  Jennings  Ave.  Cong.  Church,  Cleveland,  O.     1891. 
"        "      Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland,  O.     1892,  '93,  '94. 
"      2d  Cong.  Church,  Oberlin,  O.     1893. 
Directory  1st  Cong.  Church,  Toledo,  O.     1893. 
Manual,  Cong.  Church,  Burton,  O.     1891. 

Directory,  Manual,  and  Annual  Reports,  Hough  Ave.  Cong.  Church, 
Cleveland.     1892. 

Manual,  1st  Cong.  Church,  Brooklyn  Village,  O.     1891. 

Manual,  1st  Cong.  Church,  Medina,  O.     1893. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Utley  and  the  libel  of  46  against  Pontiac  Council. 

Open  letter  to  Stanton  (Mich.)  Council  in  case  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Utley. 

Order  of  Exercises  at  dedication  Spear  Library,  Oberlin,  O. 

Coeducation  of  Sexes  as  pursued  in  Oberlin  College. 

New  Theological  Hall  at  Oberlin — Laying  of  Corner-stone. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Oberlin  College. 

Inaugural  Address  by  Pres.  James  H.  Fairchild. 

First  Cong.  Church,  Wellington.  O.,  75th  Anniversary.     1899. 
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God's  Work  and  Nation's  Duty.  Sermon,  Ashtabula,  O.,  1866,  by  J. 
N.  McGiffert. 

Our  Country:  its  Capabilities,  its  Perils,  and  its  Hopes.     1842. 

Our  Country.     Number  2.     A  plea  for  Home  Missions.     I858. 

Brief  History  of  Mass.  Sabbath-school  Society. 

Human  Legislation  void  when  it  conflicts  with  law  of  God.  Discourse, 
Madison,  O.,  Aug.  31,  1856,  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Egleston. 

Tables  Turned:  A  letter  to  Congregational  Ass'n  of  N.  Y. 

Life  and  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Sherman  B.  Canfield.  1850. 

Review  of  discourse  on  death  of  Daniel  Webster  by  Theodore  Parker, 
by  Junius  Americanus. 

(MS.)  Sermon,  The  Bible  the  only  true  standard  of  Theology,  by  D. 
Witter. 

(MS.)  Sermons,  The  Influence  of  Example.  Nos.  1  and  2.  By  D. 
Witter. 

(MS.)     Sermon  on  Execution  of  John  Brown,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Hart. 

(MS.)     Questions  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  M.  L.  R.  Perrina,  D.D. 

Nine  MSS.  on  Ecclesiastical  History.     Author  unknown. 

Polity  of  the  Congregational  churches,  by  Samuel  Wolcott. 

From  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mackay,  Richfield,  O.: 

Confession  of  Faith  and  list  of  members,  First  Church,  Northampton. 
Mass.     1832. 

Sermon  at  dedication  Edwards  Church,  Northampton,  Mass:     1834. 

Sermon  at  dedication  Cong.  Churcb,  Castalia,  O.     1848. 

Program  75th  Anniversary  Cong.  Churcb,  Unionville,  O.     1894. 

Program  (with  clippings)  90th  Anniversary  Cong.  Church,  Tallmadge, 
O.     1899. 

Program  80th  Anniversary  Cong.  Church,  Sheffield,  O.     1898. 

Program  Semi-Centennial  First  Cong.  Church,  Springfield,  O.     1900. 

Program  8th  Annual  Banquet  Pilgrim  Cong.  Church,  Cleveland.   1900. 

Histories  prepared  at  suggestion  of  Society's  Secretary:  Aurora, 
Berlin  Heights,  Claridon,  Cleveland,  Pilgrim,  Huntsburg,  Nelson,  North 
Ridgeville,  Oberlin  Second.  Paddy's  Run,  Richfield,  Springfield  First, 
Springfield,  Lagonda  Ave.,  Sylvania,  Twinsburg,  Weymouth. 

Clipping  containing  account  Centennial  West  Bloomfield  Cong. 
Church,  N.  Y. 

Clipping  containing  account  50th  anniversary  Pierpont  Cong.  Church. 

Total  additions  during  the  year — 2  volumes,  "jj  pamphlets,  and  27 
manuscripts;  in  all  106. 

Total  in  Library,  330,  of  which  22  are  bound  volumes,  229  pamphlets, 
and  69  manuscripts. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Azariah  S.  Root,  Librarian, 


WALTER  J.  DICKINSON. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 
BY   REV.    C.    N.    QUEEN,   OF   ROOTSTOWN. 

The  subject  of  this  memorial  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  cultivate.  He  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph, January  27,  1832,  where  he  lived  until  about  ten  years 
before  his  decease,  at  which  time  he  became  a  resident  of 
Rootstown,  remaining  there  until  July,  1899,  when  his  spirit 

slipped 

"Out  of  the  hither- where  into  the  yon." 

He  was  a  genuine  type  of  New  England  civilization, 
claiming  ancestry  with  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  who  was  born 
in  England,  but  emigrated  to  Boston  about  1630.  His 
grandfather,  Oliver,  came  to  Ohio  from  East  Granville, 
Massachusetts,  with  three  yoke  of  oxen,  a  good  horse,  a 
cow,  four  boys,  one  girl,  "a  bound-out  boy,"  and  was  only 
forty-nine  days  on  the  way,  arriving  in  Randolph,  July,  1805. 
His  father,  Alpheus,  was  converted  and  joined  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Randolph,  December  30,  1821,  which 
membership  was  held  until  his  death  in  1887.  His  mother, 
Mary  Johnson  Dickinson,  died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever 
when  he  was  but  eight  weeks  old.  Of  her  the  sainted 
Rev.  Meriam,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  sixty-four 
years,  said:  "She  possessed  a  remarkably  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  her  walk  was  that  of  a  Christian.  It  was  but  a 
short  period  of  time  that  she  had  been  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion; yet  during  that  period  she  appeared  eminently  to 
adorn  the  Christian  name."  The  pastor's  wife  nursed 
Walter  into  childhood,  and  there  being  several  children  in 
his    father's    family,    while    there    were    none    in   his    uncle 
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Walter's,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle.  Religion  was  at  a 
discount  in  the  town,  he  was  environed  in  his  early  years 
with  infidelity,  and  not  a  little  study  was  given  to  the  inter- 
rogation points  that  clearly  indicated  the  moral  atmosphere. 
He  had  lent  himself  to  the  skeptical  side  of  religion  and  de- 
termined he  would  not  become  a  Christian;  but  "in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,"  he  was  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
"and  was  compelled  to  yield."  It  was  in  1852,  at  the  Jan- 
uary communion,  that  he  united  with  the  Congregational 
church,  which  membership  was  held  until  his  removal  to 
Rootstown. 

His  uncle  keeping  the  postoffice,  gave  him  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  papers  in  his  boyhood  days.  He  was  an 
adept  in  politics,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  a  staunch 
Whig.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  store,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  postmaster.  He  was  clerk  of  the 
town  for  about  thirty  years,  and  several  times  justice  of  the 
peace.  His  accounts  were  universally  correct,  and  he  knew 
they  were.  To  illustrate:  While  in  the  postoffice,  it  hap- 
pened upon  a  certain  day  that  the  inspector  dropped  in  to 
look  over  matters  and  called  for  the  books.  They  were  pro- 
duced and  he  was  left  to  wrestle  with  the  accounts  to  suit 
himself,  By  and  by  he  thought  he  discovered  an  error,  and 
so  hailed  the  postmaster  with  "  Ho,  ho,  Mr.  Dickinson;  your 
books  don't  balance."  "  Balance  to  a  cent,"  was  the  laconic 
reply.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  go  over  the  books  to 
discover  the  error  for  himself,  which,  when  he  did,  they  were 
found  to  be  correct.  Among  his  associates  it  was  accepted 
as  an  axiom  that  "what  Walter  Dickinson  did  was  done 
right." 

During  his  twelve  years  membership  with  the  Rootstown 
church  he  was  active  in  every  department  of  work.  In  the 
Sundayschool  he  taught  a  class  of  men,  and  was  always 
able  to  impart  an  enthusiasm  in  Bible  subjects.  In  the 
teachers'  meetings  he  was  pillar  and  guide  post;  for  wherein 
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there  was  a  dearth  of  information  he  was  able  to  supply,  and 
it  was  remarkable  for  its  freshness,  for  he  was  well  in- 
formed upon  the  advanced  notions  of  Biblical  criticism.  His 
face  was  never  missed  from  the  prayer-meeting,  and  he  knew 
what  the  topic  was.  He  was  a  kind  of  religious  censor  who 
could  scent  heresy  at  a  distance,  and  never  allowed  a  sus- 
picious statement  to  pass  unbranded.  He  was  never  harsh 
nor  captious  in  his  criticisms;  there  was  a  good  spirit  of  fel- 
low feeling,  and  none  was  more  respected  and  loved  in  the 
prayer  circle.  He  served  the  church  nine  years  as  clerk, 
and  the  society  five  years  as  trustee  and  treasurer.  During 
these  years  not  one  error  has  been  known  to  creep  into  the 
records  or  accounts.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  accepted 
duties  with  consecration,  and  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  his  life  to  serve. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  missionary.  Not  only  was  he  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  societies,  but  he  was  a  unique  edu- 
cator of  others  in  missionary  literature.  For  a  number  of 
years  it  was  his  custom  about  holiday  times  to  purchase 
twelve  or  fifteen  recent  publications  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  to  circulate  these 
among  the  members  of  the  church.  He  had  a  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  men  knew  and  what  they  did  not  know  upon 
these  subjects,  and  then  he  would  select  a  book  and  offer  it. 
If  you  were  lame  in  Congregationalism  he  would  bring  you 
a  history.  If  he  thought  you  ought  to  know  about  the 
Northwest,  Marcus  Whitman  was  brought.  The  history 
of  missions  in  Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  Madagascar, 
Hawaii,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  were  thus  brought  within 
the  reach  of  many  who  would  have  otherwise  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  them.  He  knew  where  every  book  went,  and  in  all 
those  years  lost  but  one  volume,  which  was  loaned  to  a 
would-be  settler  who  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  com- 
munity. His  mind  had  a  relish  for  the  historical.  He  pre- 
pared a  very  precise  history  of  his  native  town  which  was 
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published  in  the  Ravenna  Republican.  This  paper  is  of 
more  than  passing  importance,  because  it  has  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  makes  much 
reference  to  the  contiguous  towns.  In  1895  at  the  request 
of  the  Rootstown  church  he  prepared  a  historic  sketch  and 
manual  for  it. 

Besides  putting  on  record  with  the  Ohio  Church  History  So- 
ciety a  history  of  the  churches  of  Randolph  and  Rootstown, 
a  brief  time  before  he  died  he  informed  me  that  he  had  also 
put     into     the     hands     of    the    Secretary     of    the     same 
Society  a  gazetteer  history  of  every  church    that  had    ever 
been  organized  in  Ohio  of  which  any   definite  date  could  be 
secured.      In  speaking  of  this  the  Secretary  writes  that  it  was 
"a  blank  book  of  goodly   size   and   containing   nearly   one 
hundred  pages  filled  with  statistical  facts  relating  practically 
to  every  Congregational  church  either  living  or  dead,  includ- 
ing date  of  organization,  pastors,  various   happenings,   date 
of  demise  if  dead,  etc.     A  marvelously  painstaking  and  unique 
achievement.     Since  I  was  told  to  keep  this  till  he  asked  for 
it,  it  has  been  placed  among  the  treasures  of  the  Society's 
library.      It  is  a  valuable   thesaurus   of  names    and   dates." 
He  was  from  the  first  an  interested  and  appreciative  member 
of  the  Society;    or  stating  it  in  the  words  of  another:     "He 
was  one  of  the  very  best   friends   and   supporters   the   Ohio 
Church  History  Society  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have.      He  was 
hungry  for  the  annual  volume  to   appear  and  seemed  to  de- 
vour the  information   it   contained."     And   the  Secretary  is 
responsible  for  saying  that  "when  the  annual  dues  were  sent 
out,  the  return  mail  never  failed  to   bring  his  dollar   to   the 
treasury,  and  the  last  year,  the  sending  out   being   a   little 
delayed,  he  wrote  enclosing  the  money  and  asking  what  was 
the  matter." 

Truly,  taken  all  in  all,  this  was  a  "  rare  man,  quiet,  modest, 
retiring."  To  me  the  love  of  such  a  soul  becomes  an  angel 
in  the  heaven  of  the  heart. 


REV.    JOSEPH    BADGER: 

THE    PIONEER    MISSIONARY    OF    THE    WESTERN     RESERVE. 
BY   REV.    C.   E.    DICKINSON,   D.D  ,   OF   WINDHAM. 

The  churches  of  Connecticut  began  to   consider  the  mat- 
ter of  missions  as  early  as  1722,  and  in    1724  "the   General 
Court,  upon  application,  allowed  a  brief  to   be   emitted   to 
encourage  the  building  and  finishing  of  a  meeting  house  in 
Providence,  R.   I.     In  1774  the  General  Association  recom- 
mended subscriptions  among  the  people  for  supporting  mis- 
sionaries to  the  scattered  back  settlements  in  the  wilderness 
to  the  northwestward,  that  is,  Vermont  and    northern   New 
York.     This  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  but 
was  again  taken    up   in    1788,   and   five   years   later   it   was 
voted  that  missionaries  spend  four  months   on   these   tours. 
Pastors  were  allowed  $5.00  per  week   for  their    services,  and 
$4.00  per  week  for  supplying  their  pulpits  in  their  absence. 
In  1798  the  General  Association  was  organized  as  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut,  the  objects   of  which   were, 
"  to  Christianize  the  heathen  in  North  America  and  to  sup- 
port and  promote  Christian  knowledge  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  United  States."    In  accordance  with  the  first  specifica- 
tion Rev.  David  Bacon  was  sent  in  1 800  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  south  and  west  of  Lake  Erie.     On 
his    return  he   was   commissioned   as  a    missionary    to    the 
Indians,   and   established  a  station  among  the  Chippewas  at 
Mackinaw.     As  soon   as  settlers  began    to   locate  upon   the 
Western  Reserve,  the  Society  planned  to  suppy  their  spiritual 
needs,  and  in    1800  commissioned  Rev.  Joseph    Badger  as 
their  representative  for  this  region. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  born  at  Wilbraham,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  February  18,  1757,  and  when  he  was  nine  years  of 
age  the  family  removed  to  Peru,  Berkshire  county.  When 
eighteen  years  old,  and  only  about  three  weeks  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  enlisted  in  the  Colonial  army;  and 
although  not  actually  engaged  at  Bunker  Hill,  his  regiment 
was  only  about  half  a  mile  away  and  witnessed  the  conflict. 
His  army  life  continued  about  three  years.  Converted  in 
1 779,  his  attention  was  turned  toward  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
Yale  College  was  entered  in  1781.  The  year  following 
graduation  was  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  pursuit  of  the- 
ological studies,  his  marriage  also  occurring  during  the  same 
period.  He  was  ordained  as  pastor  at  Blandford  in  1787, 
served  the  church  there  for  three  years,  and  then  received 
an  appointment  from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to 
itinerate  in  the  Black  River  country  in  northern  New  York; 
but  later,  at  the  request  of  that  body,  his  appointment  was 
changed  to  New  Connecticut,  to  which  emigrants  were  just 
beginning  to  throng.  Leaving  his  family  behind,  he  started 
on  a  horseback  journey  to  this  remote  field  November  15, 
1800,  with  wardrobe,  library,  "barrel"  of  sermons,  and 
other  belongings,  all  contained  in  saddle  bags.  This  may 
be  considered  a  meagre  outfit  by  those  who  now  travel  the 
same  route  by  rail. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  reached  in  season  to  preach  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  December,  with  entertainment  secured  at 
the  house  of  Rev.  William  Wick,  a  Presbyterian,  who  was 
not  at  that  time  employed  by  any  society,  but  seems  to 
have  lived  upon  his  farm;  so  that  while  the  first  preacher  on 
the  Reserve,  he  was  not  the  first  missionary.  Of  his  journey 
westward  Mr.  Badger  writes  in  his  autobiography  as  follows: 

"Thus,  by  the  blessing  and  daily  protecting  hand  of  God,  I  was 
brought  through  a  journey  of  600  miles  in  the  most  difficult  season  for 
traveling.  There  was  only  one  road  leading  from  Beaver  to  the  Reserve, 
arsd  that  almost  impassable.  I  was  directed  to  take  a  blazed  path  which 
led  to  the  Mahoning  river,  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Poland.  When  I  came 
to  the  river  the  water  was  high,  the  current  strong,  and  how  deep  I 
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could  not  tell;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  I  must  pass  or  sleep  in  the 
woods.  I  ventured  in;  the  water  soon  came  over  the  tops  of  my  boots, 
and  my  horse  beat  down  stream  fast  towards  swimming  water,  but  happily 
reached  the  shore  in  time  to  escape  the  deep  water;  got  on  the  state  line 
and  reached  Mr.  Wick's  about  dark.  I  was  received  by  this  brother 
and  sister  as  a  familiar  friend.     The  Lord  brought  me  through  safely." 

In  a  letter  dated  January  8,  1 801,  he  says,  "After  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  I  arrived  at  No.  2  on  the  first  range  the 
30th  ult.  I  went  on  foot  and  led  my  horse  nearly  200 
miles,  the  traveling  being  exceedingly  bad,  owing  principally 
to  the  season  of  the  year." 

It  may  be  well  to  interrupt  the  narrative  here,  and  give  a 
brief  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  besfinning-s 
were  made  in  the  Western  Reserve.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  at  Marietta  in  1788,  a  locality 
then  in  close  proximity  to  Indians  whose  hostility  the  pio- 
neers had  reason  to  fear.  As  a  result  they  settled  together 
and  built  block  houses  for  protection.  In  this  case  it  was 
easy  for  the  people  to  assemble  for  religious  worship.  But, 
before  settlements  were  made  upon  the  Reserve,  the  Indian 
titles  to  the  land  had  been  extinguished  and  the  savages  had 
retired  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  hence  were  no 
longer  a  source  of  peril.  Certain  individuals  purchased  the 
land  in  large  tracts,  subdivided  and  sold  it  in  small  parcels. 
As  a  result,  the  first-comers  were  so  much  scattered  that  for 
several  years  a  township  might  contain  only  from  one  to  a 
dozen  families,  and  these  "neighbors"  might  be  separated  by 
several  miles. 

It  was  also  true  that,  while  some  of  the  settlers  were 
Christians  and  welcomed  the  Christian  minister,  this  was  not 
the  case  with  a  large  number  of  the  pioneers.  Up  to  this 
time  New  England  had  retained  many  of  the  early  puritan- 
ical customs.  All  the  people  were  expected  to  attend  church 
on  Sunday,  with  the  tithing  man  always  present  to  keep  or- 
der. His  staff  of  office  often  had  a  wooden  knot  on  one  end 
to  give  a  gentle  blow  on  the  head  of  any  boy  or  young  man 
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who  was  out  of  order,  while  on  the  other  end  was  the  tail  of 
a  fox  or  rabbit  to  tickle  the  face  of  any  gentle  dame  who 
might  nod  in  sermon  time.  The  tithing  man  was  also  an 
officer  of  the  law  to  arrest  anyone  doing  unnecessary  work 
or  traveling  on  Sunday.  Many  had  become  restless  under 
these  "religious"  restraints,  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
Revolution  and  our  relations  to  France  had  increased  the 
spirit  of  irreligion;  and  many  of  the  dissatisfied  and  rebellious 
were  found  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  Reserve.  This 
fact  will  help  us  to  understand  the  frequent  allusions  by  the 
first  missionaries  to  the  irreligion  and  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple they  visited. 

Returning  to  the  narrative,  we  find  that  although  Mr. 
Badger  had  been  five  or  six  weeks  on  an  exhausting  journey 
he  took  little  time  for  rest,  but,  after  spending  a  Sunday 
and  preaching  for  Mr.  Wick,  he  started  on  Monday  in  his 
itinerating  work.  Riding  to  Vienna  he  found  one  family, 
thence  to  Hartford  with  its  three  families,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  to  Vernon  containing  five  more.  Here  he  spent  the  first 
two  Sundays  in  January,  1801,  preaching  to  these  five  house- 
holds and  the  three  in  attendance  from  Hartford.  Vernon 
was  at  that  time  the  last  settlement  toward  Lake  Erie. 
While  here  he  was  requested  to  visit  a  Mr.  Palmer,  the  only 
settler  in  Vienna.  He  says:  "There  was  no  doctor  in  the 
county.  I  found  him  very  sick  and  stayed  and  nursed  him 
about  eight  days,  when  he  got  better."  Thus,  in  the  begin- 
ning, he  was  called  to  minister  to  men's  bodies  as  well  as  to 
their  souls.  Leaving  his  patient  convalescent  Warren,  was 
next  visited,  with  its  eleven  families,  and  one  more  near  by 
in  Howland.  From  here  he  took  his  journey  to  Canfield  to 
call  upon  eleven  families  more,  and  one  at  a  place  called  the 
Salt  Spring  where  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  in  progress, 
which  sold  for  three  or  four  dollars  per  bushel.  Next,  a  ride 
of  fifteen  miles  through  the  forest  brought  him  to  Deerfield, 
whose  five  families  heard  the  Gospel  from  his  lips.     With 
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the  exception  of  one  family  at  Atwater,  ten  miles  west,  there 
was  then,  so  far  as  he  knew,  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the 
Pacific.  On  this  journey  a  meeting  was  had  with  a  large 
wolf,  which  followed  him  several  miles,  and  did  the  mis- 
sionary no  harm,  though  by  no  means  a  pleasant  traveling 
companion.  Returning  from  Deerfield  a  trip  on  horseback 
was  made  to  Boardman  and  Poland,  with  five  or  six  families 
in  each  place.      He  says  in  his  journal: 

"I  now  revisited  all  the  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  Reserve  and  en- 
deavored to  encourage  the  people  with  hopes  of  a  brighter  day. 
Their  hard  beginnings  would  soon  pass  away.  The  soil  was  good,  in- 
dustry would  soon  provide  plenty.  Found  here  and  there  professing 
Christians  mourning  the  loss  of  their  former  privileges  and  wondering 
why  they  had  come  to  this  wilderness  where  there  was  no  house  of  wor- 
ship nor  Gospel  ordinances.  I  observed  to  them  that  they  had  been 
moved  here  by  the  hand  of  God  to  plant  the  church  in  this  wilderness. 
It  is  a  land  capable  of  an  extensive  and  dense  population,  and  in  a  few 
years  churches  will  be  erected  and  ministers  will  break  the  bread  of  life 
to  them." 

This  quotation  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  life  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  day.  They  were  600  miles  from  their 
old  homes,  in  a  wilderness  where  they  must  cut  down  the 
trees  and  clear  the  land  before  a  crop  could  be  raised;  and 
when  the  crop  had  been  harvested  the  nearest  grist  mill 
might  be  many  miles  away  over  paths  indicated  only  by 
blazed  trees.  They  were  obliged  to  subsist,  sometimes  for 
weeks,  on  fish,  wild  game  and  nuts,  with  few  neighbors,  and 
no  churches  or  schools.  Most  of  them  were  too  poor  to  re- 
turn to  their  eastern  home,  even  if  urged  by  homesickness. 
At  such  a  time  a  visit  from  a  missionary  was  better  than  an 
angel's  visit,  for  he,  being  of  human  make,  could  enter  into 
their  longings  and  sorrows.  He  encouraged  the  Christians 
to  cling  to  their  hopes  and  be  faithful  in  God's  work,  laying 
foundations  for  education  and  religion  in  this  great  region, 
destined  to  be  so  important  in  the  future.  These  visits  also 
cheered  the  unbelievers,  who  had  left  their  former  homes  to 
escape  religious  restraints.     These  were   comforted   in  their 
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homesickness,  and  also  learned  that  it  was  the  churches  in 
the  home  land  that  were  first  to  think  of  them  and  send  a 
message  of  sympathy;  and  by  these  means  were  prepared  to 
welcome  churches,  and  not  a  few  were  converted  in  the  re- 
vivals which  followed  a  few  years  later. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1801,  Mr.  Badger  visited  Meso- 
potamia and  Windsor,  finding  seven  families  in  the  former 
and  three  in  the  latter  town.  "At  Windsor,"  he  writes, 
"Judge  Griswold  had  a  fine  garden  well  stocked  with  culinary 
roots,  plants,  and  vines,  but  to  get  bread  was  an  herculean 
task;  no  flour  could  be  had  short  of  50  or  60  miles."  As 
there  was  no  path  from  here  to  Lake  Erie,  he  returned  to 
Warren  and  started  off  on  another  tour  of  exploration.  At 
Nelson  one  family  was  found,  two  or  three  at  Mantua,  with 
several  young  men  opening  their  claims,  while  Aurora  held 
only  one,  and  this  returned  with  him  to  Mantua  for  a  service 
held  the  Sabbath  following.  The  next  point  visited  was 
Hudson,  where  was  a  promising  settlement  composed  of 
several  homes.  Here  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  held 
at  the  cabin  of  Esquire  Hudson;  about  30  people  were 
present,  with  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Ravenna  as  orator,  and 
Mr.  Badger  acting  as  chaplain.  Thus,  the  forest  echoed  to 
the  patriotic  sentiment  of  these  persons,  who  could  celebrate 
their  freedom  though  far  from  their  former  homes.  Of  the 
oration  Mr.  Badger  writes,  "It  was  interlarded  with  many 
grossly  illiberal  remarks  against  Christians  and  Christianity." 
This  spirit,  as  we  have  already  explained,  was  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  early  settlers.  Infidelity,  as  taught  by  such 
men  as  Voltaire,  Hume  and  Thomas  Paine,  was  at  that  time 
popular  with  a  large  class  of  men.  Two  Sundays  were 
spent  at  Hudson,  with  visits  between  to  all  the  homes  in 
that  vicinity,  and  then  returning  to  Aurora,  the  only  road 
was  taken  which  led  from  the  southern  townships  to  the 
lake.  After  being  drenched  by  a  summer  shower,  Newburg 
was  reached  in  the  evening,  where  were  five  families,  to  whom 
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he  also  preached  on  Sunday  and  went  thence  to  Cleveland, 
then  a  city  wholly  composed  of  two  families  !  While  tarrying 
at  this  place  he  fell  in  with  Judge  Kirtland,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  rode  to  Painesville,  on  the  way  finding  one  family 
at  Euclid,  one  at  Chagrin,  four  at  Mentor,  and  two  at  Paines- 
ville.  Burton  came  next,  among  whose  settlers  two  Sun- 
days were  passed.  Austinburg  and  Harpersfield  followed, 
each  place  mustering  about  ten  families,  all  of  which 
united,  and  with  them  three  Sundays  were  spent.  A 
Christian  woman,  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Austinburg, 
in  a  letter  dated  September,  1801,  thus  writes  of  this  mo- 
mentous visit  : — 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  the  missionary,  preached  here,  August  9,  the 
first  sermon  that  was  ever  preached  in  this  place.  His  text  was  Acs 
viii.  5,  6,  8.  He  was  much  admired  and  appeared  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  these  new  settlements.  On  Tuesday  he 
preached  a  lecture  and  catechized  and  instructed  the  children.  On 
Thursday  he  preached  again  from  Colossians  ii.  6,  a  sermon  particularly 
adapted  to  those  of  his  hearers  who  were  Christian  professors.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  before  their  removal 
into  the  wilderness,  pointed  out  to  them  the  dangers  of  their  present  sit- 
uation, and  exhorted  them  to  speak  often  to  one  another.  After  meet- 
ing he  conversed  with  our  leading  men  respecting  establishing  a  church, 
and  drew  up  a  form  of  covenant  for  the  purpose.  Since  that  time  the 
people  have  had  several  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  have  agreed  to 
have  a  church  established  on  Mr.  B.'s  return  from  the  Indians." 

At  this  time  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "Thus  wTere  visited 
and  the  Gospel  preached  to  all  the  families  on  the  Reserve." 
This  was  the  first  missionary  journey  in  northeastern  Ohio, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  made  in  modern  times.  Its 
influence  for  good  no  one  can  compute.  It  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  churches,  schools,  and  other  Christian 
institutions,  which  now  fill  this  important  portion  of  our 
State.  He  had  visited  twenty-five  settlements,  some  of  them 
twice,  containing  about  two  hundred  families,  and  a  little 
more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Badger  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  George  Bluejacket,  a  son  of  one  of  the  principal  men 
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of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  and  as  a  part  of  his  missionary  work 
was  to  inquire  into  the  religious  needs  of  the  aborigines,  he 
set  out  about  September  I,  in  company  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  into  the  Indian  country  west 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  taking  George  Bluejacket  along  as  an  in- 
terpreter. In  describing  their  food,  cornbread  baked  in  the 
embers  is  mentioned,  string  beans,  and  boiled  corn  buttered 
with  bear's  grease,  and  in  some  cases  with  honey.  They 
preached  through  their  interpreter  as  they  had  opportunity, 
and  had  much  talk  about  establishing  schools.  Of  the  fam- 
ily  of  Captain  Bluejacket,  the  father  of  George,  it  is  said: 
"They  had  a  comfortable  cabin  well  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses, bedding,  and  blankets;  with  furniture  for  the  table, 
crockery,  and  silver  spoons.  Their  cooking  was  equal  to 
that  of  white  people."  This  journey  was  extended  to  De- 
troit, where  they  met  Rev.  David  Bacon,  a  missionary  of  the 
Connecticut  Society.  On  his  journey  back  a  severe  attack 
of  fever  and  ague  befel,  not  especially  agreeable  to  a  man 
riding  through  the  forest  during  the  day  and  sleeping  on 
the  ground  at  night,  but  he  dosed  himself  daily  with  jalap 
and  calomel,  of  which  he  kept  a  stock  on  hand.  This,  with 
a  good  constitution,  brought  him  through  safely.  Hudson 
was  reached  October  13,  for  the  past  two  days  with  nothing 
to  eat  except  a  few  chestnuts.  From  here  he  made  his  way 
to  Austinburg,  and  on  Thursday,  October  24,  1801,  organ- 
ized a  church  of  sixteen  members,  the  first  of  the  Congrega- 
tional order  on  the  Reserve  and  the  second  in  the  State. 
The  day  after  the  organization  Mr.  Badger  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Massachusetts,  in  company  with  Eliphalet  Austin, 
Esq.  "Clinton's  ditch"  across  New  York  had  not  yet  been 
dug,  railroads  had  not  yet  entered  into  human  conception, 
and  Mr.  Pullman  was  not  yet  born.  Even  stage  routes  had 
not  been  established,  and  so  he  was  conveyed  on  the  back 
of  his  faithful  horse  which  had  carried  him  so  many  miles 
during  the    year.     Much    sickness  was    endured    upon    this 
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journey,  and  only  after  many  hardships  was  his  home 
reached,  January  I,  1802.  His  journal  for  the  year  closed 
with  the  following  words  :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name.  Who  re- 
deemeth  thy  life  from  destruction  ;  and  crowneth  thee  with 
loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies."  A  few  days  later  he 
went  to  Hartford  and  reported  his  work  to  the  officers  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  who  urged  him  to  return  to  the 
same  field  with  his  family.  This  he  consented  to  do  on  the 
terms  proposed,  namely,  a  salary  of  seven  dollars  per  week 
($7).  He  arranged  to  exchange  a  parcel  of  land  he  owned 
in  Blandford  for  a  tract  in  the  Reserve,  and  prepared  to  re- 
move. Only  a  "few  light  articles  were  taken,  such  as  brass 
utensils  for  cooking,  clothes  and  bedding,  with  a  small  sup- 
ply of  table  furniture."  These  things,  together  with  his 
wife  and  six  children,  were  loaded  upon  a  wagon  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  February  23  a  start  was  made  on  the  long 
and  tedious  journey.  At  Schodack,  New  York,  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  snow,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  a  sled, 
on  which  was  placed  his  load,  including  the  wagon.  The 
Hudson  was  crossed  on  the  ice,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
sled  was  laid  aside  and  resort  was  again  had  to  wheels. 
When  a  halt  was  made  for  Sunday,  Mr.  Badger  usually 
preached  to  such  congregations  as  could  be  gathered.  The 
last  two  hundred  miles  were  through  a  wilderness,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  log  cabin.  They  cut  their  path  by  day  and 
camped  in  the  woods  at  night.  Austinburg  was  reached 
the  last  week  in  April.  Arrangements  were  soon  made  to 
secure  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  township, 
and  Mr.  Badger  set  about  building  a  cabin.  This  was  a 
"rough  hut  made  of  round  logs  without  chinks,  and  floored 
only  half-way  across  with  split  stuff  and  partly  roofed  with 
boards  from  Austin's  mill,  without  a  chimney."  Such  a 
stock  of  food  was  laid  in  as  could  be  secured,  two  cows  were 
provided,  the  beloved  family  was  committed  to  his  heaven- 
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\y  Father's  care,  and  our  hero  started  forth  on  another  mis- 
sionary tour  which  in  detail  resembled  the  one  already  des- 
cribed. During  this  journey  Mr.  Badger  organized  the 
church  at  Hudson.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  synod 
at  Pittsburg  the  last  of  September,  and  heard  of  remarkable 
revivals  in  the  northwest  part  of  Wheeling  county,  Virginia. 
Visiting  that  locality,  he  witnessed  the  physical  phenomena 
of  falling,  or  losing  one's  strength,  when  under  conviction  for 
sin.  Reaching  home  the  last  of  October,  he  finished  roof- 
ing, flooring,  and  chinking  his  house  and  built  a  chimney, 
meanwhile  mingling  with  such  manual  toil  preaching  at  Con- 
neaut,  Morgan,  Austinburg  and  Harpersfield. 

During  the  year  1803  three  distinct  missionary  journeys 
were  made,  and  churches  were  organized  at  Warren  and 
Hartford.  Several  places  in  Pennsylvania  were  visited,  with 
participation  in  revival  meetings  characterized  by  "falling 
exercises."  A  single  case,  described  in  his  journal,  will 
illustrate  these  scenes.  Speaking  of  a  sacramental  occasion 
at  Pidgeon  Creek,  he  says: 

"There  was  present  a  medical  gentleman  who  was  an  unbeliever  in 
the  Christian  religion  but  wished  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  took  his 
seat  in  a  pretty  conspicuous  place  and  was  well  known  to  most  of  the 

people.     Soon  after  the  preaching  commenced,  Dr.  H began  to  feel 

himself  in  some  danger  of  falling  with  others.  He  immediately  started 
to  go  away,  got  about  half  way  through  an  opening  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  cried  out,  "Carry  me  away,  carry  me  away."  Three  or 
four  men  took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  a  suitable  distance  and  sat 
down  with  him  on  the  ground.  He  was  all  in  a  tremor,  unable  to  sup- 
port himself,  and  shook  surprisingly;  but  appeared  to  possess  his  mind 
fully,  and  said  to  the  men,  "What  does  all  this  mean?  I  have  cut  off 
limbs  and  taken  up  arteries  with  as  steady  a  hand  as  any  man  ever  did, 
and  now  I  cannot  hold  these  hands  still  if  I  might  have  a  world.  Oh!  it 
must  be  the  power  of  God!  Carry  me  back  where  I  can  hear?  He  be- 
came hopefully  pious,  was  elected  an  elder  in  that  church  and  died  a 
hopeful  Christian." 

In  August  of  this  year,  when  riding  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Windsor,  a  large  bear  was  encountered.  Supposing  the 
brute  would  run  as  others   had  done  before,  he  slapped  his 
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hands  at  him  and  shouted,  but  instead  of  being  frightened, 
bruin  raised  his  hair  on  end  and  snapped  his  teeth 
violently.  Having  no  defensive  weapon,  he  rode  past  the 
bear,  which  followed  him  only  a  few  steps  behind.  It  soon 
became  dark,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  his  way  in 
the  woods,  he  found  a  beech  tree  with  spreading  branches, 
and,  tying  his  horse  close  to  the  trunk,  climbed  into  the  tree 
where  he  remained  during  the  night,  being  drenched  by  a 
heavy  shower.  The  bear  remained  on  guard  until  about 
daylight,  when  he  walked  away,  and  the  missionary  resumed 
his  journey  thanking  God  for  his  preserving  care. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  this  year  the  journal  records: 

"The  providence  of  God  has  been  such  as  ought  to  excite  my  highest 
gratitude  for  his  protecting  care  in  my  journeyings,  especially  in  perilous 
circumstances,  in  escaping  the  ravenous  bear  at  night  and  in  crossing 
streams  dangerous  to  pass;  often  drenched  with  showers  of  rain  and 
covered  with  snow;  and  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  camping  in 
the  woods  several  nights;  in  the  language  of  David,  I  thought  sometimes 
I  could  say,  'I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  I  awaked  for  the  Lord  sustained 
me.'  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  strength  equal  to  the  day.  In 
almost  all  tfce  assemblies  where  I  have  preached  there  have  been  man- 
ifest tokens  of  God  in  the  conviction  of  some  and  hopeful  conversion  of 
others.  But  the  judgment  day  will  disclose  all  that  has  been  done. 
May  all  the  glory  be  given  to  God,  and  a  poor  sinning  worm  as  I  am 
be  low  in  the  dust  of  deep  humiliation." 

During  that  year  there  was  much  revival  interest  in  many 
of  the  settlements  and  many  "fell"  during  the  services. 
At  Warren,  where  several  families  from  Pennsylvania  had 
settled,  a  Baptist  church  had  been  organized,  and  when 
there,  September  27,  1803,  Mr.  Badger  wrote:  "Had  a 
conference  with  a  number  until  midnight  on  the  subject  of 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham.  I  am  driven  into  this  sub- 
ject by  the  sectarian  spirit  of  the  Baptists,  they  moot  the 
subject  of  immersion  as  soon  as  some  people  begin  to  think." 
During  this  year  the  Missionary  Society,  under  a  mistaken 
impression  as  to  the  condition  of  the  field,  reduced  his  sal- 
ary to  six  dollars  per  week.      His  letter  in  reply,  written  at 
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that  time,  appealing  for  a  restoration  of  the  salary  promised 
when  he  removed  his  family,  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  He 
details  the  needs  of  his  family  and  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  distance  from  markets  the  necessaries  of  life 
cost  much  more  than  in  New  England.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  directors  declined  to  change  their  decision.  When 
a  man  is  carrying  all  the  load  he  can  bear,  it  takes  but  little 
more  to  crush  him.  Mr.  Badger  was  compelled  to  be  absent 
from  home  most  of  the  time  and  to  keep  a  horse  for  him- 
self, and  his  family  consisted  of  eight  persons.  How  he 
could  subsist  even  on  seven  dollars  per  week  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  a  wonder  to  us  now,  and  this  reduction  added 
largely  to  his  burdens.  Dr.  Flint,  the  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, writing  to  him  at  that  time,  expressed  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  himself  and  his  work,  and  the  hope  that  he  will 
continue,  and  adds:  "  The  Trustees  conceive  that  the  pecu- 
liar reasons  for  allowing  to  those  who  first  went  to  New 
Connecticut  more  than  to  other  missionaries  have,  in  part, 
at  least,  subsided  by  the  increase  of  the  settlements;  and  it 
was  after  much  deliberation  on  the  subject  generally,  with- 
out reference  to  any  individual,  that  we  passed  such  a  vote 
as  we  did."  These  directors  were  human,  had  always  lived 
in  New  England,  and  could  not  appreciate  the  needs  in  a 
new  country.  They  made  a  great  mistake,  however,  in  im- 
posing unnecessary  burdens  upon  good  and  useful  men.  It 
is  encouraging,  however,  to  know  that  they  saw  their  mis- 
take a  few  years  later,  and  made  partial  amends  by  giving 
Mr.  Badger  a  special  grant  of  $284.00.  This  reduction  of 
salary  brought  with  it  such  great  hardships  that  with  the  chief 
sufferer  it  became  a  serious  question  what  he  should  do,  but 
the  final  decision  was  to  go  on  as  he  had  done  and  to  trust 
to  him  who  had  fed  the  ravens. 

The  year  1804  was  one  of  spiritual  refreshing  in  the 
churches  and  a  considerable  number  were  added  on  confes- 
sion of  faith.     Forty-one  were  admitted  to  the  Austinburg 
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church  at  one  time.  April  25  he  organized  a  church  at 
Canfield.  During  this  and  the  following  year  aid  was  afforded 
to  the  work  by  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  who  arrived  upon  the 
Reserve  during  the  November  preceding.  This  work  con- 
tinued through  1805,  except  that  two  months  were  spent  in 
the  summer  on  a  tour  among  the  Wyandots,  and  in  Decem- 
ber a  council  was  attended  at  Marietta  for  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Robbins.  On  his  return  in  January,  1806, 
he  decided  that  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  compensation 
he  must  resign  his  commission,  and  soon  after  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pittsburg,  which  resulted  in  his  taking  a  commission 
from  that  body  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  region 
between  Sandusky  and  Detroit.  For  five  years  he  had  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  Northern  Ohio.  The  horseman  with 
saddle-bags  was  known  in  all  the  settlements  and  nearly  all 
the  settlers  had  heard  him  preach.  He  traveled  on  an  aver- 
age of  1700  miles  a  year  and  preached  about  150  sermons. 
He  had  distributed  a  large  number  of  school  books  and  had 
taken  interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools.  He  had 
brought  cheer  and  encouragement  to  many  homes.  It  would 
seem  that  he  was  better  adapted  than  any  other  man  to 
continue  this  itinerating  work. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  the  Western 
Missionary  Society  sent  Mr.  Badger  to  the  Indians  instead 
of  continuing  him  in  the  field  where  he  was  laboring  so  suc- 
cessfully. After  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  body  regarded  the  Reserve  as  the 
peculiar  field  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  and  we  find  no 
evidence  that  it  had  any  missionaries  in  this  region  at  this 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  later  the  Connecticut  So- 
ciety found  it  difficult  to  secure  ministers  in  New  England 
who  were  willing  to  go  600  miles  away  to  labor  for  six  dol- 
lars per  week  when  there  were  needy  fields  nearer  home, 
commissions  were  issued  to  several  men  from  Pennsylvania 
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who  were  willing  to  work   in   that   field.     Besides  this,  we 
know  that  Mr.  Badger  had  already  made  two  tours  of  in- 
spection among  the  Indians  and  was  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  it  seems   probable   that   he   decided  to  labor  for 
them.     We  therefore   conclude  that  his  removal  from  a  field 
in  which   he   was  doing   a   good   work   and  where   he   was 
needed  was  due  to  the  mistaken  economy  of  the  Connecticut 
Society",  an  economy  which  was  wholly  unnecessary,  for  at 
the  time  a  snug  surplus   lay   in   the   treasury  at  Hartford. 
Mr.  Badger  went   into   the   Indian    country  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  where  he   continued   for   about   two   years,    not  only 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  establishing  schools,  but  also  do- 
ing much  for  the  temporal   welfare  of  the  people.      Instruc- 
tion was  given  as  to  what  were  the  best  grains  to  raise  and 
how  to  raise  them;     how  to  furnish  their  homes  and  how  to 
prepare  their  food.     They  were   taught   the   importance  of 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and    many   were 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  the  cup.      In    1808   he   made    a 
visit  to  New  England  with  his   wife,   at   the  same  time  pre- 
senting the  cause   of  the   Indian    mission  and  raising  $1100 
for  the  work.     Then   returning,   he   labored   for   about   two 
years  more.     In  18 10  he  removed   to   Ashtabula  where   he 
preached    half  the   time   and   did   missionary  work  among 
neighboring  churches.     During  the   second  war  with   Eng- 
land he  was  appointed  chaplain  and  labored  among  the  sol- 
diers in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie;     his  early  military  exper- 
ience and  his  intimate  acquaintance   with    this   part   of  the 
country  making  his  services  of  special  value. 

Of  the  later  years  of  his  life  only  meager  records  are  pre- 
served. His  wife  died  in  1818,  and  the  following  year  he 
married  Miss  Abigail  Ely.  He  removed  to  Kirtland  in  the 
spring  of  1822,  and  for  three  years  preached  alternately  at 
that  place  and  Chester.  In  the  spring  of  1825  removal  was 
made  to  Gustavus,  where  he  ministered  for  about  ten  years, 
closing  his  pastoral   relations  with   this  church    in  June   of 
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1 835.  The  text  of  his  farewell  sermon  was  II.  Corinthians 
13  :  11,"  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good 
comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you."  The  occasion  was  not  soon  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  these  parting  words  from  a  venerable 
and  beloved  pastor  and  received  his  parting  benediction. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  Badger  married  Rev.  Isaac  Van  Tassel, 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  Maumee  Valley,  now 
Wood  county,  Ohio.  Probably  one  or  more  of  his  sons  set- 
tled in  the  same  vicinity,  and  he  took  up  land  there.  After 
closing-  his  labors  at  Gustavus  he  removed  to  his  farm,  which 
was  near  that  of  his  son-in-law.  This  farm  he  carried  on 
for  several  years,  preaching  when  his  strength  would  permit, 
and  often  assisting  in  revivals.  He  organized  a  small  church 
at  Milton  to  which  he  also  ministered  for  about  one  year. 
His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Plain  on  the  occasion  of  a 
national  fast  proclaimed  by  President  Tyler.  He  continued 
to  be  interested  in  the  Lord's  work  to  the  last.  He  pre- 
pared an  answer  to  the  teachings  of  the  Millerites,  who  were 
attracting  considerable  attention  at  that  time,  which  was 
extensively  circulated  and  read  in  manuscript.  Also  a 
treatise  on  family  government  was  circulated  in  the  same 
way.  He  observed  with  great  anxiety  the  tendency  of  many 
to  seek  after  new  doctrines.  He  was  much  exercised  at  the 
treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  Government.  He  had 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  life  to  labors  among  them  and  was 
their  champion.  Writing  to  Mr.  Van  Tassel  under  date  of 
January  28,  1833,  he  says: 

"What  will  be  the  result  of  the  cruel  oppression  and  removal  of  the 
Indian  tribes  from  their  ancient  homes,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  That  there 
is  awful  guilt  and  responsibility  resting  on  the  heads  of  governmental 
departments,  1  have  no  doubt;  notwithstanding  the  all-wise  God  can,  in 
his  own  way,  bring  good  out  of  the  evil  and  light  out  of  that  gross  dark- 
ness. Your  statement  in  the  Telegraph  indicated  that  the  mission  would 
be  removed  in  the  spring  or  broken  up.  By  the  last  Herald,  we  learn 
that  the  flourishing  mission  among  the  Choctaws  is  to  be  relinquished  by 
their  removal.     It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken 
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them  in  their  new  settlement.  The  persecution  of  the  church  in  the  six- 
teenth century  brought  the  Pilgrims  to  America.  It  may  be  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Indians  and  the  churches  springing  up  among  them 
will  be  the  means  of  planting  them  in  circumstances  eventually  to  pro- 
mote both  their  civil  and  religious  improvement.  May  it  please  the 
Lord  so  to  order  their  inheritance." 

Mr.  Badger  remained  on  his  farm  until  1844,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Perrysburg,  where  he  died  May  5,  1846,  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  Thus  departed  a  good  man  after  along  and 
useful  life.  He  may  properly  be  called  the  father  of  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  Western  Reserve  and  a  pioneer 
missionary  among  the  Indians.  The  good  accomplished  by 
such  a  life  cannot  be  entirely  measured  by  human  standards. 
In  his  humility  Mr.  Badger  never  manifested  a  spirit  of 
boasting.  In  his  old  age  a  friend  remarked  to  him,  "It  must 
be  a  great  comfort  to  reflect  on  your  past  life  and  the  good 
you  have  accomplished,  especially  as  a  missionary  on  the 
Reserve  and  among  the  Indians."  His  reply  was,  "I  derive 
no  comfort  from  that  source.  If  there  was  any  good  ac- 
complished it  was  through  the  mercy  of  God."  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  that  in  the  future  life  God's  faithful 
servants  will  be  rewarded  for  all  their  self-denying  services 
here.  A  letter,  written  to  his  son,  about  three  years  before 
his  death  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  this  aged  saint 
while  waiting  his  Master's  call,  and  we  therefore  copy  it 
from  his  Memoir: 

Plain,  O.,  July  n,  1843. 
Your  aged  father  yet  lives,  by  the  mercy  of  Gcd,  with  a  little  strength 
to  read,  write  and  pray.  I  have  to  be  concise  in  prayer,  not  forgetting 
my  children,  grandchildren,  and  other  friends  with  my  neighbors  who 
are  kind  and  friendly.  If  they  were  families  of  prayer,  as  I  hope  they 
will  be,  Oh,  how  happy!  I  long  to  see  a  revival  of  truth  and  grace  once 
more  befcre  I  die.  But  the  church  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  God.  Miller- 
ism  and  all  the  infidel,  arti-christian  schemes,  with  which  so  many 
thousands  are  now  floating  they  know  not  where,  will  all  come  to  nothing 
and  worse  than  nothing,  as  surely  as  the  Bible  is  true.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  people,  who  seem  to  have  common  sense  about  their  domestic 
concerns,  will  be  fools  about  the  Bible.  But  so  it  is;  new  things,  new 
teachers  with  their  new  philosophy,  have  in  all  ages  drawn  after  them 
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the  multitude,  Athens,  the  first  seat  of  science  in  Paul's  day,  was  cap- 
tivated with  new  things.  The  fore  part  of  winter,  hearing  that  some 
preachers  were  stumbling  about  the  millennial  state  of  the  church,  I 
thought  I  would  make  a  selection  of  Scripture  prophecies  in  relation  to 
the  increase  and  happy  state  of  the  church  in  the  last  period  of  time.  I 
wrote  two  and  a  quarter  sheets  on  the  subject  and  could  have  written 
twice  as  much  if  my  strength  had  been  sufficient.  It  was  read  by  my 
neighbors;  and  soon  after  the  Millerism  midnight  cry  was  handed  round, 
but  it  had  no  considerable  effect  in  this  vicinity.  "If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  they  will  not  be  persuaded  though  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead."  Strict  attention  to  the  Bible,  with  fervent  prayer 
for  light  and  understanding  of  the  mind  and  wiil  of  God  is  the  only 
safeguard  that  can  be  taken.  Many  people  are  carried  away  with  new 
teachers  because  they  have  so  much  Scripture  at  hand.  The  more 
Scripture  the  enemy  can  mix  in  and  pervert  to  the  base  purpose  of  sup- 
porting error,  the  more  likely  he  will  succeed  in  making  disciples.  The 
ministers  of  Satan  are  transformed  into  ministers  of  righteousness;  and 
no  marvel,  saith  an  apostle,  "for  Satan  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light."  To  inflame  the  church  with  error  and  division  is  the  most  sure 
way  to  keep  back  the  prevalence  of  truth  and  piety.  It  is  true  in  regard 
to  religion  as  it  is  in  regard  to  native  rich  soil,  if  it  is  seeded  with  seeds 
of  a  ruinous  nature  to  the  growth  of  any  crop  essential  to  the  support  of 
human  life,  there  will  ba  iittle  or  no  fruit.  Pure  religion  is  not  wont  to 
flourish  when  involved  in  error  and  contention.  The  best  way  to  keep 
clear  of  error  and  of  all  that  hinders  the  progress  of  piety  is  to  keep  the 
heart  much  in  a  praying  frame  and  carefully  make  the  Bible  the  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice.  Let  every  new  thing  be  tried  by  the  Bible 
and,  if  it  will  not  bear  the  whole  truth,  set  it  aside.  I  have  lately  writ- 
ten a  small  treatise  on  family  government  and  the  religious  instruction 
of  children.  It  is  now  circulating  in  manuscript.  If  parents  wish  for 
p'ety  in  their  children,  they  must  teach  them  as  God  has  commanded. 
Take  for  example  what  God  said  to  Abraham  on  the  subject,  Genesis 
17,  and  Deuteronomy  11,  and  Psalm  78,  with  many  other  passages  con- 
taining instruction  and  promises  to  faithful  parents  in  relation  to  their 
children;  and  never,  never,  let  the  subject  pass  without  faithful  improve- 
ment. Just  in  proportion  as  parents  neglect  the  duties  God  has  en- 
joined, they  give  their  children  up  to  the  power  and  service  of  sata  1,  and 
they  will  drink  in  iniquity  like  water.  You  have  a  numerous  family; 
they  doubtless  require  much  labor  and  economy  to  feed  and  clothe  them; 
but  after  all  their  eternal  interests  outweigh  the  whole  infinitely.  1  often 
think  and  pray  for  them.  I  hope  they  will  pray  for  themselves.  I  30.all 
probably  never  see  them  in  this  world,  nor  be  here  to  pray  for  them  but 
a  few  days  longer,  but  we  shall  ail  meet  at  the  judgment.  That  will  be 
a  solemn  meeting.     I  hope  they  will  not  trifle  away  their  youthful  years 
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in  vanity;  the  morning  of  life  is  the  best  time  to  cultivate  the  mind  and 
form  a  character  for  a  useful  life. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  my  dear  grandchildren.  If  you  intend  to 
be  respectable  and  useful  in  the  circle  of  society  in  which  you  may 
spend  your  future  years,  if  God  should  prolong  your  days,  avoid  wasting 
your  time  in  unprofitable  scenes  of  amusement.  Carnal  pleasures  can 
not  be  innocent;  they  lead  to  death.  Make  no  use  of  novels  in  your 
reading,  they  generally  contain  moral  poison.  Truth  in  books,  as  they 
relate  to  historical  facts,  or  religious  instruction,  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  novel  trash,  or  chaff  in  the  whirlwind.  Make  yourself  well  versed  in 
geography  and  the  history  of  your  own  country,  and  of  the  world  so  far 
as  you  can.  Cultivate  a  benevolent  spirit,  do  a  little  to  aid  in  sending 
the  Gospel  and  school  instruction  to  the  heathen  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands.  If  possible  take  the  Missionary  Herald  or  some  other  religious 
paper;  but,  above  all,  read  your  Bibles  every  day  with  prayer,  and  re- 
member to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy  to  the  Lord.  God  hath  said  by 
Jeremiah,  "The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desper- 
ately wicked."  You  must  have  new  hearts  or  never  be  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  heaven.  You  must  be  born  again,  be  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
never  go  to  heaven.  But  if  you  do  not  attend  to  the  subject  you  will  die 
in  your  sins  and  go  to  hell.  Dear  children,  reflect  on  the  counsel  of 
your  aged  grandfather. 

Some  days  I  walk  up  to  Mr.  Vantassel's,  but  most  of  the  time  am  un- 
able to  go  out  more  than  a  few  rods  from  the  door.  My  journeyings  are 
ended.  I  must  go  the  grave;  that  will  end  my  pilgrimage  in  this  world 
of  sin.  From  your  aged  father, 

Joseph  Badger. 
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AS   MANIFESTED   IN   THEIR   RECORDS. 
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[This  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  before  the  Congregational  As- 
sociation of  the  State  at  its  forty-eighth  annual  meeting,  and  with  the 
theme  assigned  by  the  program  committee  of  that  body.  The  general 
subject  which  pervaded  the  entire  three  days'  session  was,  "The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Return  to  the  Historical  Christ,"  with  this  paper  presenting 
one  of  twelve  subdivisions,  under  the  title  as  there  expressed,  "(XI)  In 
the  Historic  Trend  as  Manifested  in  Ohio." 

For  years  past  in  divers  denominational  circles  these  cries 
have  been  heard:  Back  to  Wesley,  Back  to  Calvin,  Back 
to  Luther,  Back  to  the  fathers,  to  the  apostolic  age,  to  the 
Bible  norm;  and  more  recently,  Back  to  Christ,  with  Shel- 
don's "In  His  Steps,"  or  "What  Would  Jesus  Do?"  as  the 
most  significant  phenomenon  attending.  That  this  latter 
searching  test  should  be  applied  so  earnestly,  so  specifically, 
aad  so  practically,  by  millions  all  the  Christian  world  over, 
constitutes  one  ofthe  most  notable  and  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  nearing  its  close. 
But,  a  return  implies  of  course  a  departure,  a  lapse,  a 
descent;  and,  can  any  signs  of  such  a  fallen  estate  be  dis- 
covered in  our  churches  as  we  read  their  history?  Were 
not  the  former  days  better  than  these?  Were  not  the 
old  times  also  the  good  times  religiously?  Is  it  not  verily 
an  idle  and  vain  conceit  to  imagine  that  we  of  to-day  are 
more  truly  Christian  than  our  fathers  were,  the  saints  of 
these  last  decades  than  those  of  a  hundred,  or  fifty  years 
ago  ?  To  such  weighty  queries  as  these  this  paper  under- 
takes to  give  but  a  partial  reply,  since  the  evidence   to   be 
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adduced  is  limited  in  its  scope,  being  derived  wholly  from 
but  a  single  source,  the  records  of  our  churches,  to  wit, 
though  nearly  a  hundred  such  manuscript  volumes  have 
been  carefully  examined  in  search  for  characteristic  facts 
pertaining  to  the  religious  character  and  life  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  But,  with  all  due  allowance,  taking  such 
documentary  testimony  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  justified,  if  not  really  compelled,  that  the 
founders  and  early  builders  of  our  Congregational  Israel  in 
Ohio,  whom  we  properly  revere,  and  honor,  and  love,  if 
tested  by  the  Gospel  standard,  at  various  important  points 
seriously  transgressed  or  came  short;  many  of  their  ideas 
and  convictions,  much  that  was  prominent  in  their  spirit 
and  methods,  must  be  pronounced  radically  un-Christian, 
and  because  evidently  so  foreign  and  opposed  to  what  we 
find  everywhere  emphasized  in  the  teaching  and  example  of 
our  Lord.  Nor  were  the  saints  of  New  England  of  the 
same  date,  nor  the  Protestant  disciples  belonging  to  other 
ecclesiastical  folds,  on  the  whole  any  nearer  to  perfection. 

Before  going  further  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  long 
enough  to  ask  in  what  sense,  if  any,  it  is  true  that  our 
churches  in  the  year  of  grace  1900  are  on  the  whole  wor- 
thier exponents  of  New  Testament  faith  and  practice  than 
they  were  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago.  Granted  for  the 
moment  that  they  are,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
membership  is  now  more  earnest  morally,  more  conscien- 
tious, honest,  sincere,  self-denying,  or  more  ready  to  suffer 
for  righteousness'  sake.  At  least  as  carefully  as  we,  our 
predecessors  lived  up  to  their  convictions  and  to  the  measure 
of  light  vouchsafed  to  them.  Their  defects  in  the  main, 
and  their  offences  also,  were  received  by  inheritance  from 
their  religious  ancestors,  or  were  the  natural  product  of  the 
less  enlightened  times  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  Or,  their 
derelictions  were  like  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
who  also  were  strangely   false  at  various  points  to  the  polit- 
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ical  principles  which  they  not  only  held  most  sincerely,  but 
also  published  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  solemn  declara- 
tions, constitutions,  etc.  They  did  not  believe  in  freedom 
as  we  do,  for  they  recognized  slavery  and  gave  it  countenance 
and  protection.  Neither  did  they  believe  in  such  democracy 
as  prevails  in  all  the  land  to-day.  This  was  both  undesired 
and  undreamed  of,  and  what  Washington  and  Adams  and 
Hamilton  preferred  and  sought  to  establish  was  government 
by  the  few,  that  is,  the  best,  the  most  enlightened.  As 
another  illustration  of  how  those  who  came  before  us 
walked  in  paths  of  error  and  evil  which  we  have  learned 
carefully  to  shun,  we  easily  recall  that  it  is  less  than  a  third 
of  a  century  since  the  best  of  Congregationalists  began  to 
be  truly  and  thoroughly  Congregational,  by  ceasing  to  be 
(both  pastors  and  churches)  more  than  semi-Presbyterian, 
by  cutting  loose  from  that  most  damaging  entanglement, 
the  Plan  of  Union,  and  by  adding  to  a  burning  zeal  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  a  coordinate  zeal  and  search  for 
closest  fellowship  and  cooperation  among  the  churches. 
And  if  a  third  illustration  is  desired  to  show  how  it  might 
easily  be  that  those  who  two  or  three  generations  ago  bore 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom, 
without  especial  iscredit  to  themselves,  failed  to  reach  the 
moral  and  spiritual  standard  to  which  we  have  attained,  we 
have  only  to  recall  what  no  Protestant  for  a  moment  doubts, 
that  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church  occurred  at  almost 
every  point  a  lamentable  falling  away  from  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  primitive  times.  We  recognize  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  papacy,  the  degradation  of  worship  and  morals 
prevalent  during  the  Dark  Ages.  We  are  also  well  assured 
that  the  Reformation,  with  all  its  magnificent  achievements, 
did  not  at  once  bring  recovery  and  restoration  thorougii  nd 
complete  in  every  realm  of  thought  and  conviction  and 
sphere  of  activity.  And  why,  then,  should  it  be  hel  1  a  thi  ig 
incredible,  why  should   it    not    be    a    phenomenon  expee'ed, 
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that  the  Quakers,  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  yes,  and 
the  Independents,  whether  Puritan  or  Pilgrim,  and  even  their 
representatives  who  laid  the  foundations  upon  the  Western 
Reserve,  should  bring  far  into  the  nineteenth  century  certain 
religious  excrescences  originating  with  Rome  and  the 
thousand  years  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  night  ? 

To  come  now  to  the  theme  itself,  to  evidence  derived  from 
the  records  of  the  churches  direct,  let  us  take  note  in  what 
directions  and  how  far  the  fathers  in  this  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  Great  West  were  less  Christian  than  we  their  children, 
both  in  what  they  were,  and  what  they  did,  and  also  in  what 
they  failed  to  do  or  be.  And  this  by  noting  carefully  cer- 
tain prominent  phases  of  church  life,  observing  their  short- 
comings and  transgressions,  what  matters  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  what  were  either  wholly  absent  from  their  con- 
cern, or  were  at  least  thrust  into  the  background  of  church 
life. 

And  first,  they  are  often  found  exalting  the  letter  above 
the  spirit,  both  in  their  handling  of  Scripture  and  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  rites.  The  Bible  to  them  was  all 
equally  the  word  of  God,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  sense.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation  every  verse  was 
inspired  and  so  infallible  in  its  teaching,  and  also  had  an 
application  to  our  case.  Any  passage  whose  phrases  ap- 
peared to  fit  was  laid  hold  of  and  applied,  regardless  of  date, 
or  of  the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth,  or  the  im- 
mediate design  of  the  writer,  be  it  poetry  or  prose,  history 
or  parable,  was  lugged  in  undiscriminatingly  and  made  to  do 
duty  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  these  last  days,  and  with 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  prodigious  non  sequitcr  too  often 
involved.  To  give  an  extreme  example,  but  which  by  no 
means  stands  alone:  One  of  our  churches,  and  as  late  as 
1850,  handles  the  temperance  question  in  this  heroic  fashion, 
under  the  form  of  resolutions  to  which  the  members  must 
give  good  heed  or  take   the   consequences.      First   comes  a 
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whereas,  and  then  follows  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
theme  under  three  general  divisions,  in  which  it  is  opened 
and  alleged:  1,  That  the  Scriptures  forbid  the  use  of  all 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage.  2,  That  even  the  occasional 
use  thereof  is  a  sin.1  3,  That  the  wine  spoken  of  with  ap- 
proval in  the  Word  was  unfermented  and  therefore  unintox- 
icating  (adding  in  parenthesis  that  "distilled  spirits  were 
unknown  in  Old  Testament  times,  and  were  discovered  in 
Arabia  by  an  alchemist  while  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  and  proceeding  to  state  of  what  nauseous  drugs 
liquors  are  compounded  in  these  degenerate  days,  to  wit, 
"nux  vomica,  nitrous  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  potashes,  lime, 
soap,  opium,"  etc.).  But,  particularly,  at  every  step  from 
first  to  last  the  affirmations  are  fortified  by  quotations  from 
the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles,  a  score  or  two  in  all„ 
though  to  the  average  reader  of  to-day  scarcely  a  solitary 
verse  cited  comes  within  gun-shot  of  hitting  the  mark  aimed 
at.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  famous  proof  texts 
attached  to  the  Westminster  Confession  which  some  of  us 
were  compelled  to  memorize  in  our  early  days.  In  fairness, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  explained  that  this  chief  of  sinners 
in  this  particular  among  our  churches  had  only  just  escaped 
into  our  fold  from  Old  School  Presbyterian  training  and  fel- 
lowship, and  hence  was  not  altogether  morally  responsible 
for  this  performance.  And  further,  this  grossly  literalistic 
utterance  seems  to  have  been  the  dying  song  of  that  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  swan,  for  ever  since  this  organization  has  lived 
a  life  every  way  worthy  in   the   midst  of  our  sisterhood   of 

1  The  second  subdivision  is  here  reproduced  in  extenso,  as  a  speci- 
men: "That  the  occasional  use  of  it  for  pleasure  is  a  sin:  In  that  it  is  a 
source  of  temptation  to  other  sins  (Is.  28  :  7;  Hab.  2  :  5).  In  that  its  na- 
ture is  to  deceive  (Prov.  20  :  1).  In  that  it  pariakes  of  the  nature  of 
evil,  and  is  to  be  condemned,  whether  little  or  much  (I  Cor.  5  :  11;  I 
Thess.  5  :  22).  In  that  we  have  the  example  of  the  good  for  refraining 
from  it  (Dan.  1  : 8).  In  that  example  may  cause  a  weak  brother  to 
offend  (Rom.  14  :2i). 
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churches.  But,  verily,  we  have  learned  a  far  more  excellent 
way  of  applying  the  precious  Oracles  of  God  to  conduct  and 
character. 

I  have  said  that  the  fathers  were  conscientious,  and  so 
they  indeed  were,  but  nevertheless  their  scruples  are  found 
too  often  degenerating  into  mere  scrupulosity,  their  moral 
sense  became  morbid  here  and  there,  so  that  while  compar- 
atively indifferent  as  touching  certain  questions  of  great 
moment,  they  were  led  to  magnify  unduly  certain  other 
questions  which  by  comparison  were  of  slight  import. 
Sometimes  they  even  came  perilously  near  to  paying  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  omitting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  like  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  In 
their  deification  of  dogma  they  were  prone  to  fall  into  theo- 
logical hair-splitting  and  profitless  chopping  of  logic,  exer- 
cising themselves  overmuch  in  great  matters  and  things  too 
high  for  mortals.  Overfond  also  were  they  often  of  wield- 
ing the  sword  and  spear  against  all  who  were  outside  of 
their  coterie.  Heresy  was  more  hateful  to  them  than  love- 
lessness  and  uncharity,  and  greater  store  was  set  by  ortho- 
dox)'- of  the  head  than  of  the  heart  and  life,  though  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  the  latter  is  much  more  precious  in  the 
sight  of  heaven.  At  least  such  is  the  abundant  testimony 
of  the  church  records.  Thus,  a  certain  woman  was  charged 
with  "  taking  things,"  and  especially  with  "  slipping  a  shilling 
into  her  lap  when  she  was  not  seen,"  with  excommunication 
as  the  penalty  inflicted.  A  weak  brother  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  constable  "for  picking  up  chestnuts," 
whereupon  the  church  "  fined  him  a  dollar"  (whether  for  be- 
ing arrested  or  for  petit  larceny,  is  not  recorded).  Two 
young  men  were  brought  before  the  brethren  for  actually 
"chopping  down  a  coon  tree  on  the  Sabbath,"  and  only  es- 
caped expulsion  by  confessing,  and  explaining  that  "at  the 
time  they  did  not  fully  realize  the  consequences  of  their  act." 
Similarly,  a   store-keeper   was   taken   to   task   for  seriously 
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fracturing  the  Fourth  Commandment  by  selling  candy  to 
some  boys;  and  nothing  saved  him  from  condemnation  but 
the  happy  suggestion  on  his  part  that  the  youngsters 
informed  him  that  they  were  afflicted  with  hard  colds,  and 
hence  the  sweets  were  both  sold  and  swallowed  for  medicinal 
purposes.  An  erring  sister  was  accused  of  unchristian  con- 
duct, an  investigating  committee  was  appointed  to  call  upon 
her  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  she  owned  up  that,  while 
sojourning  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  Quaker  settlement,  she  did 
not  observe  the  day  of  rest  as  she  should  have  done  (that  is, 
being  among  the  Romans  she  weakly  and  wickedly  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  practice).  Yet  another  sister  was 
charged  by  her  husband  with  these  three  several  and 
grievous  offences:  To  wit,  "she  was  cold  towards  him" 
(whether  in  December  or  the  dog  days  we  shall  never  know, 
for  the  records  are  silent  as  touching  the  date),  three  times 
she  had  failed  "  to  get  him  his  supper,"  and  had  also  refused 
on  one  momentous  occasion  "to  wash  his  trousers."  Yes, 
and  that  church  was  so  derelict  as  not  to  cast  out  the 
wretch,  but  instead  decided  that  she  might  remain  in  good 
and  regular  standing  as  a  saint.  A  young  man  was  called 
to  judgment  "for  attending  a  ball  with  all  its  revelry,  danc- 
ing and  playing  cards,  on  the  night  of  July  4  at  a  tavern," 
and  again  for  "dressing  in  female  apparel  at  a  singing  con- 
cert at  the  court  house,  on  the  nights  of  the  6th  and  10th, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  God  in  Deut.  22  :  5,1  and 
with  a  fictitious  female  name."  Under  a  motion  to  suspend 
he  was  laid  upon  the  table,  but  afterwards,  confessing  in 
part,  the  case  was  dropped.  Finally,  not  for  lack  of  more 
material,  but  only  of  space,  one  of  our  very  largest  and  best 
churches  occupied  hours  and  days,  at  intervals  for  months 
and  years,  in  judicial  dealing  with  a  man  for  his  stubborn  and 

1  The  woman  shall  net  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither 
shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment  for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 
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persistent  use  of  tea  as  a  beverage,  in  spite  of  all  argument, 
exhortation  and  warning,  he  even  affirming  that  it  was 
necessary  to  his  physical  well-being  (and  once,  the  old  Adam 
within  him  getting  the  upper  hands,  he  intimated  that  he 
thought  it  mighty  small  business  to  so  magnify  such  a  trifle); 
and  when  a  vote  of  censure  could  not  be  secured,  and  later 
he  asked  for  a  letter  of  dismission,  it  was  grudgingly  granted 
by  a  bare  majority. 

Still  further,  in  exact  keeping  with  what  I  have  already 
said,  our  ecclesiastical  progenitors  were  narrow  in  their 
theological  and  religious  sympathies,  or  were  zwtensive 
rather  than  £urtensive,  and  comprehensive,  were  provincial 
instead  of  catholic.  Certain  names  were  precious  and  sacred 
in  their  sight;  and  certain  other  names  were  synonyms  for 
unmitigated  evil  and  error,  like  Papacy,  Unitarian,  Univer- 
salist,  and  the  like.  No  sort  of  regard,  or  next  to  none,  was 
had  for  the  individuals  to  whom  the  name  was  applied. 
Their  judgment  was  sweeping,  and  made  no  discriminations 
or  exceptions.  Logic  was  followed  to  the  bitter  end,  for- 
getting that  one  may  be  vastly  better  than  his  creed,  forget- 
ting also  that  some  outrageously  bad  men  may  be  eminently 
orthodox.  They  had  slight  appreciation  of  Jesus'  saying, 
Forbid  him  not,  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part. 
And  his  rebuke  to  James  and  John  when  Elijah-like  they 
would  call  down  the  avenging  fire,  Ye  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  ye  are  of.  Or  Paul's  splendid  catholicity,  What 
then  ?  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or 
truth,  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and 
will  rejoice.  The  shameful  and  absurd  way  Oberlin  was 
feared  and  abhorred  for  the  better  part  of  two  decades,  and 
very  largely  without  cause,  is  a  pertinent  illustration.  Said 
one,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Oberlin  is  as  bad  as  Five  Points  " 
(a  section  of  New  York  City,  and  then  a  synonym  for  the 
gate  to  hell);  and  another,  "  Brethren,  I  hate  Oberlin  as  I 
hate  slavery,  and  you  all  know  that  I  hate  slavery  as  I  hate 
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the  devil."  A  woman  was  summoned  to  trial  for  "joining 
a  denomination  of  professed  Christians  calling  themselves 
Disciples,  whom  we  cannot  fellowship  as  a  Christian  denom- 
ination." A  man  and  his  wife  "have  essentially  departed 
from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  both  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice"  (in  the  way  just  named)  and  as  for  her, 
when  "  she  would  not  make  amends  for  the  wounds  caused 
to  the  church  of  God,"  she  was  solemnly  excommunicated, 
"till  by  repentance  she  returns  to  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  word  of  God."  A  brother  was  arraigned  upon  two 
charges;  he  had  both  "visited  places  of  vain  amusement" 
and  had  "  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Alexander  Campbell." 
Two  more  had  turned  Mormons,  "believed  the  Bible  with  a 
few  exceptions,"  but  also  "believed  the  Book  of  Mormon  to 
be  a  revelation  from  God."  Therefore  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  Scriptures  and  report,  with  the 
resulting  verdict  that  they  "had  embraced  a  heresy,"  and  so 
were  cut  off.  A  man  and  his  wife,  having  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation,  were  also  tried  and  excommun- 
icated. Sometimes,  when  the  good  old  Plan  of  Union  was 
yet  in  the  midst  of  its  so  fearful  and  wonderful  course,  the 
churches  were  staggered  in  the  presence  of  such  difficult 
theological  and  ethical  problems  as  would  come  up,  and  so 
called  in  the  presbytery  with  all  its  wealth  of  learning  and 
piety;  but  all  the  same,  with  heretics  it  went  every  whit  as 
hot  and  hard.  Thus  in  a  case  of  appeal  when  one  had  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  Campbellites,  this  was  the  sentence  of 
the  judicature:  "They  are  so  far  heretical  as  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  confidence  and  fellowship  as  a  part  of  the  visible 
church,"  and  accordingly  the  brother  was  consigned  to  his 
own  place.  Against  one  poor  wight  an  indictment  was 
brought  containing  these  five  charges:  Neglect  of  secret 
prayer,  neglect  also  of  family  prayer,  and  neglect  of  public 
worship,  false  notions  of  his  obligation  to  sustain  the  visible 
church,  and  finally,  "erroneous  notions   of  some  doctrines" 
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(not  named).  Of  course,  to  him  no  mercy  was  shown. 
Surely  this  record  has  much  more  than  a  smack  of  the  amus- 
ing: A  certain  church  member  was  accused  and  brought  to 
trial  for  doubting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  smell  of 
heresy  made  as  much  trouble  as  fondness  for  tea  had  in 
another  organization.  Again  and  again  for  years  the  wit- 
nesses were  summoned  and  quizzed,  and  the  question  of  in- 
nocence or  guilt  was  argued  earnestly  pro  and  con,  (the  testi- 
mony covers  thirty  mortal  pages),  when  finally  the  fact  came 
out  that  all  along  he  had  believed  just  as  all  the  rest  did. 
Not  unnaturally,  when  the  prolix  trial  was  over,  the  sweets 
of  fellowship  in  that  body  lost  their  power  to  charm,  and  he 
asked  to  be  dismissed. 

Again,  the  standard  of  morals  prevalent  in  the  churches 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  decidedly  lower  than 
now.  Certainly,  in  some  very  important  particulars.  Take 
the  dominant  public  sentiment  concerning  slavery,  for  ex- 
ample. The  national  conscience  was  dead  or  asleep,  entire 
denominations  were  indifferent  or  non-committal,  or  even 
took  the  attitude  of  excuse  and  defense  of  the  institution. 
Even  in  our  churches  a  large  proportion  of  members  were 
far  from  being  out-spoken  and  zealous  opponents  of  the  in- 
iquity. To  them  Abolitionists  were  at  the  best  but  a  silly 
and  cranky  set  to  make  such  an  everlasting  fuss  over  the 
mere  selling  of  human  beings  like  chattels,  the  separation  of 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  and  making  it 
criminal  to  start  a  Negro  on  the  road  either  to  intelligence 
or  Canada.  No  slight  portion  of  the  odium  which  rested 
upon  Oberlin  resulted  from  the  fact  that  there  a  black  skin 
was  no  bar  to  education,  or  to  brotherly  and  sympathetic 
treatment. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and  convincing  evidence  of  a 
defective  moral  sense  is  found  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
conscience  either  public  or   private   which   cried   out  against 
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it.  The  vice  of  drunkeness  was  far  from  uncommon  among 
church  members.  Cider  in  all  stages  of  fermentation,  with 
whisky,  brandy  and  rum,  were  among  the  popular  and  in- 
dispensable solacers  of  human  nature.  With  toddy  taken  in 
regular  doses,  pastors  and  people,  men  and  women  alike, 
must  needs  brace  up  to  bear  the  burdens  of  this  sublunary 
state.  There  was  no  agitation  for  total  abstinence  until  near 
the  advent  of  the  thirties,  and  a  long  and  bitter  fight  fol- 
lowed before  the  churches  began  to  frown  upon  tippling. 
One  organization  debated  a  temperance  resolution  for  weeks 
at  intervals,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  several  times,  before  a 
majority  vote  was  reached.  In  this  case  the  pastor,  a  godly 
man,  and  the  founder  of  a  number  of  churches  in  Lorain  and 
neighboring  counties,  was  among  the  opponents,  and  fre- 
quently smacked  his  lips  over  the  flowing  bowl.  Another 
body,  after  discussing  a  motion  to  transform  itself  into  a 
temperance  church,  voted  it  down  with  only  four  in  favor 
and  nine  against.  "Priest"  Humphrey,  Burton's  first  pas- 
tor, for  being  an  ardent  advocate  of  letting  ardent  spirits 
alone,  brought  down  upon  his  head  much  abuse  and  oblo- 
quy. When  a  house  of  worship  was  to  be  built  in  Canfield 
in  1820,  a  subscription  went  into  it  of  $25.00,  the  same  to 
be  paid  in  whisky.  In  another  case  a  barrel  of  whisky  was 
offered  towards  the  construction  of  a  sanctuary,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  name  of  the  township  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  bear  that  of  the  donor,  a  bargain  was  struck  on  these 
terms,  he  was  made  immortal,  but  alas,  the  party  of  the 
first  part  dying  too  soon,  the  liquid  goods  were  never  deliv- 
ered!! It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  during  the  first  generation  of 
Congregationalism  upon  the  Reserve,  not  a  church  was 
reared  without  the  accompaniment  of  abundant  potations  of 
alcohol. 

Early  Oberlin  rendered  great  service  to  temperance  by 
sending  out  its  citizens,  students  and  faculty,  for  miles  about 
to  assist  in  raising  buildings  without  the  exhilarating  influ- 
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ence  of  intoxicants.  The  records  fairly  teem  with  the  details 
of  trials  of  saints  who  would  resort  to  the  inebriating  cup 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  while  as  if  in  self-defence,  or  to 
sound  out  the  note  of  warning,  the  churches  were  led  to 
even  a  vicious  and  un-Christian  extreme  in  adopting  iron- 
clad rules  requiring  the  members  to  touch  not,  taste  not,  and 
handle  not  the  pernicious  stuff.  A  few  illustrations  culled 
from  scores  :  A  deacon  was  charged  with  intoxication,  with 
time  and  place  specified,  and  witnesses  on  hand ;  wherefore, 
while  freely  admitting  that  he  had  drank  too  freely  of  cider, 
he  also  put  forward  the  gauzy  and  transparent  subterfuge 
that  it  was  the  tobacco  juice,  unfortunately  mingled  with  the 
drink,  that  actually  fuddled  his  brain  and  demoralized  his 
knee  joints.  Forgiven  at  the  time,  presently  again  and 
again  he  was  overpowered  by  the  tempter,  even  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  weed,  and  after  a  protracted  investiga- 
tion was  deposed  from  his  office;  while  later  still  he  owned  up 
to  swallowing  from  ten  to  twelve  glasses  of  cider  a  day,  and 
was  excommunicated.  A  brother  was  charged  with  so  em- 
ploying a  jug  of  cider  that  he  "  publicly  staggered  and  talked 
foolish."  Another  victim  to  this  carnal  appetite  was  con- 
victed of  going  to  the  tavern  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  en- 
gaging in  a  game  called  "saddling  the  horse"  to  see  who 
should  treat  the  company,  and  "the  lot  falling  on  you,  you 
did  treat  the  company  to  cider  and  spirits,  and  yourself 
drank  cider."  After  divers  sessions  and  a  spirited  defence, 
the  penalty  being  delayed,  this  shameless  culprit  asked  to 
have  his  name  dropped  from  the  church  roll,  on  the  specious 
plea  that  the  organization  was  hopelessly  given  to  teetotal- 
ism,  abolitionism,  and  other  like  isms,  and  he  much  pre- 
ferred doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians. 
Again,  after  the  theme  had  already  been  debated,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that,  "  for  brethren  to  treat  electors 
with  ardent  spirits,  in  consideration  of  their  voting  for  them 
for  some  civil  office,  shall  hereafter  be  considered  a  breach  of 
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Christian  duty  and  an  offense  deserving  church  discipline." 
The  proposition  was  debated,  postponed  for  a  week,  and  then 
was  passed,  after  "considerable  discussion." 

So  much  for  slavery  and   intemperance,   and   there  is  also 
abundant    evidence    that    gross    violations    of  the   Seventh 
Commandment  were  far  more  common   than  they   are  now. 
The  space  is  shockingly  large  which  is  occupied   with  such 
offenses,  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  given  in  the  charges 
and  the  evidence    as  to    deface    and    defile  the    records  and 
make  them    positively    unfit  for    reading  by    decent  people. 
As  the  worst  example  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in 
a  volume  of  records    containing    over  three    hundred  pages, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the    space  is   covered   with   testimony  so 
utterly  filthy  as  to  well  nigh  make  it  a  serious  moral  offence 
to  leave  the  document  where   respectable  persons   could  lay 
hands  upon  it.     For  obvious  reasons  I  forbear  to  make  quo- 
tations in  substantiation  of  my  statement,   though   a  signifi- 
cant resolution  in  point  may  properly  appear;  "Moved,  That 
we  make  it  a  standing  rule  of  this   church    never   to  receive 
any  member  who  lives  and  cohabits  with  one   of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  to  whom  they  are  not  lawfully  married;  as  it  is  a 
manifest  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Gospel  rule."      0  tent- 
pora  !     0  mores  !  !  l 

I  pass  now  to  some  illustrations  of  yet  other  general 
characteristic  features  of  the  current  church  life  of  1800-50. 
A  disposition  common  and  overwhelming  can  be  traced  to 
exalt  rules  above  principles  as  a  basis  of  action,  as  the  Old 
Testament  almost  always  does,  and  as  the  New  Testament 
almost  never  does.      Perhaps  at  no  other  point  is  the  differ- 

1  In  fairness  to  the  fathers,  it  ought  to  be  explained  that  here  they 
were  not  wholly  at  faulr,  being  sadly  beset  by  evil  entanglements.  That 
is,  the  churches  were  all  in  presbytery  in  those  days,  and  by  that  ecclesi- 
astical judicature  they  were  strictly  required  to  take  down  officially  all 
testimony  offered  at  church  trials,  with  the  reason  assigned  that  so,  in 
a  case  of  appeal,  the  presbytery  might  have  before  it  the  same  evidence 
upon  which  the  church  had  taken  action. 
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ence  more  radical  and  far-reaching  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel — a  fact  of  which  our  fathers  appear  not  at  all  to  have 
been  aware.  A  rule  is  a  statute,  and  so  is  something  spe- 
cific, carefully  defined,  rigid,  and  with  no  exceptions,  also 
supplemented  with  adequate  penalties  for  violation.  But 
principles  are  broad  and  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  con- 
tain of  necessity  an  element  of  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty, 
and  require  wise  interpretation  and  limitation  when  applied 
to  particular  cases.  Room  exists  for  wide  difference  of 
opinion,  for  circumstances  alter  cases.  What  is  necessary 
here,  may  there  be  nonessential  or  even  wholly  uncalled  for 
and  out  of  place.  Between  a  principle  and  a  rule  the  same 
difference  exists  as  between  the  constitution  of  the  State  or 
the  Union  and  the  enactments  of  the  law-making  power;  or 
between  the  charter  of  a  corporation  and  its  by-laws.  Too 
many  even  yet  have  not  attained  to  a  full  conception  of  the 
radical  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
in  this  regard,  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  between 
Moses  and  Christ.  Our  fathers  scarcely  dreamed  of  it,  and 
the  very  suggestion  of  any  such  distinction  would  have  been 
scouted  by  them  as  being  rank  heresy.  Rules  for  behavior, 
each  one  hitched  to  a  text,  and  so  fixed  infallibly  by  divine 
authority,  were  enacted  by  the  church,  which  also  then  was 
in  duty  bound  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same.  In  the 
Gospel  everywhere  is  large  demand  for  intelligence  and  right 
motives,  and  also  large  room  for  individual  choice,  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  conviction.  The  organization,  eccle- 
siastical authority,  must  be  most  careful  not  to  meddle  here 
and  dictate  over-much,  and  is  never  to  trench  upon  the 
sacred  realm  of  private  judgment,  the  right  of  a  renewed 
soul  to  take  counsel  direct  with  the  Word  and  listen  obe- 
diently to  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But 
even  yet  the  multitude  of  men  are  eager  for  precedents  with 
which  to  settle  every  question  of  morals  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture,  without  trouble  to  themselves.   How  often  shall  I  pray? 
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Exactly  what  is  right  or  wrong  on  Sunday  ?  How  often 
shall  my  brother  offend,  asked  Peter.  Until  seven  times  ? 
And  the  reply  was  eminently  Christ-like.  Until  seventy 
times  seven.  That  is,  no  limit  is  fixable.  Love  God  with 
your  entire  being  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  Let 
love  inspire  and  impel,  love  which  beareth  all  things,  and 
love's  limit  is  nothing  short  of  infinity.  When  the  Samari- 
tan woman  inquired,  Where  can  worship  be  offered  most 
acceptably,  here,  or  in  Jerusalem  ?  she  was  informed  that 
it  made  not  an  iota  of  difference  where,  since  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  worshiper  is  all  in  all. 

Now,  our  fathers  gave  slight  heed  to  this  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity. Their  cast  of  mind  was  mainly  Hebrew,  Sinaitic, 
was  legal  and  precise.  Rules  for  behavior  were  to  be  fixed 
by  competent  authority,  and  then  were  to  be  enforced  by 
penalties*.  Proof-texts  were  marshaled  in  imposing  array, 
actions  were  classified  as  wicked  or  righteous  according  to 
the  times,  certain  sins  were  singled  out  as  peculiarly  hateful, 
and  woe  to  him  who  offended  at  such  points.  Many  church- 
es laid  down  rules  as  to  how  the  Lord's  day  should  be  kept. 
Hay  must  not  be  made,  sap  must  not  be  boiled,  and  there 
must  be  no  traveling  for  business  or  pleasure,  etc.,  etc. 
Preaching  services  and  the  sacrament  must  by  all  means  be 
honored  by  constant  attendance  thereupon,  while  daily 
prayer,  both  in  private  and  in  the  family,  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. Covenants  long  and  minute  were  quite  common, 
some  of  them  so  exceedingly  specific  as  to  name  about 
every  duty  under  the  sun.  One  church  enacted  that  if  the 
postmaster  opened  the  mail  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or 
if  any  brother  or  sister  called  for  letters  or  papers  between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning,  upon  them  the  rod 
of  discipline  should  surely  fall.  Another,  after  five  prelimi- 
nary whereases,  announced  as  follows:  "Our  opinion  is 
that  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  subject  of  discipline, 
and  it  is  our  determination  to  call  to   account,  according  to 
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the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  those  who    are    hereafter    guilty  of 
this  sin." 

Almost  every  church  was  provided  with  lengthy  so-called 
Articles  of  Practice  (to  all  appearance  borrowed  from  the 
presbytery,  and  hence  resulting  from  the  Plan  of  Union, 
which  in  so  many  ways  enticed  our  ancestors  to  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  bondage).  The  prevailing  conviction 
that  specific  pledges  are  efficacious  and  necessary  in  hold- 
ing men  to  righteousness,  appears  in  the  famous  Oberlin 
Covenant,  which  bound  all  who  signed  it  to  "eat  only  plain 
and  healthy  food,  to  renounce  all  bad  habits,  and  especially 
the  smoking  and  chewing  of  tobacco,  unless  it  is  necessary 
as  a  medicine,  and  deny  ourselves  all  strong  and  unneces- 
sary drinks,  even  tea  and  coffee  as  far  as  practicable."  Such 
a  multiplicity  of  precepts  were  catalogued,  such  a  very  wil- 
derness of  them,  that  the  average  reader  is  fairly  lost  while 
endeavoring  to  wander  through  their  mazes.  In  order  fitly  to 
testify  against  intemperance  it  was  not  unfrequently  resolved, 
"That  we  promise  total  abstinence  for  ourselves,  and  we  will 
receive  none  to  our  fellowship  who  will  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  abstain  wholly  from  strong  drink."  One  church 
was  so  fairly  rampageous  for  temperance  as  not  only  to  re- 
quire the  strictest  sort  of  its  members,  but  also  to  refuse  to 
allow  resident  members  of  other  churches  to  partake  of  the 
communion  with  them  "who  do  not  live  up  to  the  same 
principles."  It  occurred  once  that,  after  a  man  and  his  wife 
had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  too  free  use  of  alcoholics,  so 
shocked  and  pained  was  the  brotherhood,  a  resolution  was 
passed  explaining  and  warning  that  from  henceforth  swal- 
lowing the  infernal  stuff  "in  any  circumstances,  even  as  a 
medicine  unless  approved  by  a  temperate  physician,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  too  free  use,"  and  as  such  bring  condign 
penalty.  No  slaveholder  need  apply  for  admission,  nor  any 
who  in  any  way  abetted  the  iniquity.  One  church  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world   that  "slavery  is  a  sin  as  detestable  as 
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robbery,  adultery,  or  murder,  and  the  partaker  is  as  bad  as 
the  thief."  Another  was  so  wrought  upon  as  to  decree, 
"That  the  pastor  shall  give  notice  before  every  communion 
that  no  pro-slavery  professor  is  invited"  to  partake  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  Quite  commonly  it  was  a  settled 
practice  to  grant  no  letters  of  dismission  addressed  to  any 
ecclesiastical  bodies  whose  hands  were  not  clean  in  this  par- 
ticular. Certain  popular  amusements,  like  dancing,  card- 
playing,  and  theater-going,  were  named  and  put  under  the 
ban.  Discipline  was  very  frequently  inflicted  for  dancing. 
In  one  case  a  woman  suffered  severely  for  this  offense,  and 
others  in  league  with  her,  "  for  encouraging  dancing."  Two 
churches  made  membership  in  a  Masonic  lodge  an  absolute 
bar  to  church  membership,  after  several  months  of  heated 
debate  and  divers  fulminations  from  the  pulpit,  though  one 
of  them  very  soon  repealed  the  prohibition,  and  rested  with 
uttering  itself  most  plainly  and  forcibly  concerning  the  evils 
connected  with  Masonry.  This  action  is  all  the  stranger 
and  more  inconsistent  because  from  the  very  first  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  made  fundamental,  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  ought  to  be  kept  as  wide  open  as  are  the  doors  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  ought  to  receive  whomso- 
ever the  Lord  would  own  as  His. 

In  the  interest  of  candor  and  fairness,  and  lest  an  injus- 
tice be  done  by  suppressing  a  part  of  the  truth,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  occasionally,  here  and  there,  though  not 
often,  indications  are  found  of  the  existence  of  wiser  and 
more  strictly  Christian  conceptions  of  the  duties  which  a 
church  owes  to  its  members.  Thus,  in  one  case,  where  rules 
had  been  laid  down  making  total  abstinence  a  sine  qua  non 
for  fellowship,  some  years  later  they  were  rescinded,  with 
the  explanation  appended,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  a 
lowering  of  the  moral  standard,  "  though  we  would  have  all 
abstain."  In  another,  after  a  similar  prohibition  had  been 
maintained  for  half  a  generation,  a  softening  down  occurred 
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by  action  taken  as  follows:  "This  church  approves  the  ar- 
ticles upon  temperance ;  yet,  since  they  are  all  virtually  con- 
tained in  the  covenant,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  have 
them  read  to  candidates  for  admission."  And  in  yet  another 
the  explanation  was  put  on  record  :  "We  are  agreed  unani- 
mously that  it  is  not  proper  for  church  members  to  attend 
balls,  but,  whether  such  attendance  should  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  discipline  shall  be  laid  over  for  further  consideration." 
And  the  indications  are  that  thereafter  the  decision  was  left 
for  the  individual  conscience  to  make.  And  one  happy  peo- 
ple forged  so  far  forward  towards  perfection  as  to  even  dare 
to  resolve  to  "receive  all  who  give  evidence  of  piety,"  de- 
clining thus  to  be  any  longer  inquisitorial  as  touching  the  de- 
tails of  conduct.  And,  though  not  strictly  pertinent  to  this 
paragraph,  to  the  praise  of  the  fathers,  reference  must  be 
made  to  one  shining  record,  which  shows  to  what  a  nice 
sense  of  honor  they  occasionally  attained.  A  certain  church, 
after  a  protracted  abiding  in  the  embrace  of  presbytery,  at 
length  decided  to  break  all  such  untoward  ecclesiastical 
bonds,  and  so  applied  for  dismission.  For  years  an  annual 
tax  had  been  levied  upon  them  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  had  usually,  though  not  always,  been  paid.  Now  when 
the  request  to  be  set  free  was  presented,  presbytery  was 
asked  to  state  the  amount  of  the  church's  indebtedness,  with 
$29.40  named  as  the  figure;  whereupon  a  collection  was 
taken  and  the  entire  sum  was  forwarded.  Such  honesty  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  a  decided  sensation  upon  the  body 
from  which  they  are  withdrawing,  for  with  the  vote  of  dis- 
missal a  minute  was  made  to  the  effect  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances "  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  was  especially 
honorable." 

When  in  so  many  particulars  the  churches  had  laid  down 
so  minutely  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  brethren  one 
and  all  had  assented  to  the  elaborate  covenant,  how  natural, 
how  even  necessary  it  seemed,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  that 
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the  authority  of  the  organization  should  be  wielded  to  the 
utmost  to  enforce  conformity,  and  lest  the  rules  should  de- 
generate into  a  dead  letter.  And  great  was  authority  in 
those  days.  With  some  its  seat  was  fixed  in  the  pope,  the 
prelate,  the  priest;  with  others  in  the  presbytery,  the  synod, 
the  general  assembly ;  but  in  the  case  before  us,  in  the  local 
church.  It  was  the  brethren  duly  called  together  that  posed 
as  God's  vicegerent,  assumed  to  utter  His  decrees,  and  to  in- 
flict punishment  in  His  stead.  In  all,  almost  equally,  the 
non-Christian  spirit  was  present  and  regnant.  Pains  and 
penalties  were  provided,  and  forms  of  procedure  were  fixed. 
A  regular  course  of  labor  preceded  the  trial,  professedly 
based  upon  the  locus  dassicus,  Matthew  xviii.  15-18  (an  in- 
junction too  often  grossly  sinned  against).  Commonly  noth- 
ing in  the  least  fraternal  or  sympathetic  appears,  but  much 
that  is  formal,  frigid,  and  stiff.  Often  the  witnesses  were 
put  under  oath,  the  atmosphere  of  the  criminal  court-room 
was  omnipresent,  so  stifling  to  some  of  the  best  elements  in 
human  nature.  This  truly  un-Christian  idea  was  involved  : 
It  would  not  at  all  answer  to  suffer  the  tares  to  grow  up 
with  the  wheat,  but  they  must  be  separated,  and  no  matter 
by  what  rude  process.  Or,  it  would  not  do  to  leave  the  in- 
dividual disciple  to  the  tuition  of  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
and  the  means  of  grace  in  general,  to  overcome  sin  and  grow 
in  grace  ;  but  liberal  resort  must  needs  be  had  to  sharp  dis- 
cipline inflicted  by  human  hands.  Even  so  must  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  be  bolstered  up  and  helped  forward. 
Or,  the  church  thus  essayed,  and  felt  constrained,  to  lord  it 
over  God's  heritage.  And  by  no  means  always  with  weep- 
ing, as  when  Jesus  pronounced  its  doom  upon  guilty  Jeru- 
salem. Usually  not  at  all  in  tenderness  and  compassion, 
but  as  if  simply  to  deal  out  to  the  transgressor  his  evil 
deserts.  Here,  then,  was  a  religion  made  up  largely  of  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  of,  Don't,  Thou  shalt,  Thou  shalt 
not.     No  faith  was   had   in   "  the  expulsive  power  of  a  right 
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affection."  The  fathers  were  everlastingly  endeavoring  to 
drive  out  the  devil  by  direct  assault,  instead  of  by  bringing 
in  and  maintaining  an  angel  of  light. 

Or  to  be  more  specific,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
church  life  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  than  the  super- 
abundance of  discipline,  the  phenomenal  and  astounding  num- 
ber of  church  trials.  In  many  instances  the  bulk  of  the  space 
in  the  records  is  occupied  with  testimony  for  and  against  weak 
or  wicked  members.  Some  churches  seem  to  have  had  noth- 
ing else  on  hand  to  live  for,  or  with  which  to  occupy  their 
time  and  spiritual  energies.  Not  unfrequently  four  or  five 
cases  of  discipline  were  under  way  at  once,  and  some  were  cer- 
tain to  drag  their  slow  lengths  along  through  the  weary 
months,  and  even  years.  Apparently  the  bringing  of  charges 
and  the  carrying  on  of  investigations  against  the  accused 
was  a  fixed  habit,  a  passion  of  the  times,  a  mania.  The 
public  conscience  was  disturbed  if  somebody  was  not  being 
taken  to  task  for  some  moral  or  theological  offence.1  With 
these  among  the  usual,  the  almost  universal  and  necessary 
concomitants;  parties  formed  for  and  against  the  accused, 
and  the  ugliest  feelings  excited  and  kept  alive.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  often  one  trial  was  a  breeder  of  two  or  three 
more.  By  such  ill-advised  efforts  to  promote  piety  and 
good  morals  churches  not  a  few  were  tempest-tossed  and 
severely  strained  for  years,  and  some  were  actually  brought 
to  destruction.2     Let  me  quote  the  frequent  form  of  citation 

1  In  order  to  point  the  moral,  that  is,  to  indicate  a  difference,  which  is 
not  occasional,  or  accidental,  but  general  and  characteristic  between 
church  life  in  the  present  and  the  past,  a  bulky  volume  of  records  has 
been  examined,  extending  back  nearly  half  a  century,  which  makes 
mention  of  scarcely  a  church  trial,  or  reveals  a  trace  of  quarrel  or  strife, 
of  follies,  infirmities  and  iniquities  to  which  humanity  is  heir.  Though 
numbering  some  thousands  in  the  aggregate,  from  first  to  last  the  mem- 
bership  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  altruistic,  self-contained,  and 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  love. 

2 As  illustrating  the  too  frequent  outcome  of  such  ill-advised  attempts 
to  uphold  righteousness,  this  story  from  real  life  is  most  suggestive. 
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which  was  served  upon  the  accused,  which  is  certainly 
enough  to  rouse  our  righteous  indignation,  not  to  say  also 
the  unrighteous  indignation  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed: 
To  John  Doe,  "You  are  charged,  on  the  ground  of  common 
fame,  with  the  crime  of,"  etc.     "You  are  hereby  requird  to 

appear  before  the  Congregational  church  of to  answer. 

Also  you  are  notified  that  if  you  do  not  appear,  the  judica- 
tory, besides  censuring  you  for  contumacy,  will  proceed  to 
take  testimony."1  And  here  is  the  form  of  excommunication 
which  was  read  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  which  Rome 
herself  when  at  her  worst  verily  seldom  outdid:  "  I  do  now 
say  to  you,  [Richard  Roe]  though  once  a  father  and  brother 
beloved,  yet  that  you  are  no  longer  a  brother,  but  are  ex- 
communicated from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  you 
are  to  expect  hereafter  ever  to  be  considered  and  treated,  by 
those  who  were  once  your  brethren,  as  an  heathen  man  and 
a  publican.  You  are  not  to  expect  that  any  of  the  brethren, 
except  the  members  of  your  own  family,  will  ever  use   with 

Says  a  competent  authority:  "The  cause  of  death  was  primarily  an  at- 
tempt to  administer  too  much  discipline.  Two  prominent  members  had 
a  disagreement  over  some  property,  which  resulted  in  a  lawsuit.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  church  and  both  parties  were  summoned 
for  trial.  The  case  dragged  its  weary  length  along  for  six  years. 
Finally,  one  party  was  excommunicated  for  "conduct  unbecoming  a 
Christian,"  and  the  church  apologized  for  its  course  towards  the  other 
party.  Soon  after  this  difficulty  was  "settled,"  three  or  four  families  had 
trouble  with  the  pastor  and  with  the  majority  of  the  church,  and  asked 
for  letters.  This  led  to  further  attempts  at  discipline,  appeals  to  pres- 
bytery, etc.,  which  finally  ended  in  a  backdown  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
About  this  time  the  party  who  had  been  excommunicated  made  an 
acknowledgment  and  asked  to  be  reinstated,  and  by  a  bare  majority  his 
request  was  granted.  This  offended  some  of  the  best  members,  who 
thought  the  action  hasty  and  unwarrantable,  and  they  immediately  asked 
for  letters."  From  the  weakness  resulting,  recovery  never  came,  and 
in  due  season  death  ensued. 

1  Here  again  appears  one  cf  the  baleful  effects  of  the  Plan  of  Union, 
for  the  record  expressly  states  that  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  make  the 
citation  conform  "to  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  confession  of 
faith." 
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you  the  accustomed  familiarity,  nor  eat  and  drink  with  you 
when  invited,  as  in  former  years."  Then  follows  the  name 
of  the  pastor,  whose  signature  is  affixed  to  show  that  the 
document  is  genuine.  It  may  also  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  churches  which  disciplined  most  were  those  which  were 
in  the  lowest  spiritual  estate,  so  that  the  victims  upon  whose 
backs  fell  the  rod  of  vengeance  were  only  a  few  degrees  fur- 
ther from  the  path  of  rectitude  than  those  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  them. 

Still  further,  as  we  might  well  suppose,  confession  made 
to  the  church  usually  stood  as  an  indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  forgiveness  of  offences.  Sometimes  the 
rule  was  that  acknowledgment  of  transgression  should  be 
made  as  public  as  the  un-Christian  deed  had  been,  and  the 
penitent  was  expected  to  utter  himself  before  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Lord's  day  (and  no  matter  how 
gross  and  disgraceful  the  trespass  had  been).  Occasionally 
reparation  of  this  sort  was  made  before  the  church  only,  and 
at  least  one  organization  voted  that  both  time  and  method 
should  be  determined  by  circumstances,  with  the  edification 
of  all  concerned  as  the  ruling  factor  in  forming  a  decision  in 
any  particular  case.  Usually  no  concessions  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  the  feelings  of  the  softer  sex  in  this  matter  of 
public  confession,  though  now  and  then  the  distinction  was 
allowed  in  their  favor,  that  while  the  man  was  compelled  to 
speak  for  himself,  the  woman  might  delegate  to  the  pastor 
the  performance  of  this  most  trying  task.  While  speaking 
of  the  emphasis  formerly  laid  upon  confession,  it  is  worth 
while  to  recall  that  once  in  one  of  our  very  foremost 
churches,  and  at  the  instigation  of  an  eminent  evangelist  and 
theological  teacher,  an  epidemic  for  "owning  up"  raged  for 
several  days  in  succession,  with  literally  scores  carried  cap- 
tive by  the  irrational  and  damaging  impulse.  Sins  long  past 
and  deeply  repented  of,  secret  sins  also,  were  revealed  before 
hundreds,  one  contrite  soul   in    the  desperate  effort  to  speak 
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of  things  unmentionable,  in  the  midst  of  her  self-arraign- 
ment falling  to  the  floor  in  a  faint.  Moreover,  a  certain 
company  of  disciples,  as  a  mighty  means  of  grace,  appointed 
a  season  of  confession  and  continued  together  from  morning 
till  evening  confessing  to  one  another,  concerning  which  the 
clerk  in  making  his  record  observes  that  they  "had  a  pretty 
solemn  and  interesting  occasion."  Another  company,  after 
spending  an  entire  day  in  a  similar  exercise,  being  not  yet 
satisfied,  instructed  the  pastor  to  formulate  a  general  state- 
ment of  their  transgressions  and  shortcomings  for  further 
edification,  which  in  the  sanctuary  the  next  Sunday,  after 
divers  amendments,  each  one  made  his  own  by  all  adopting 
the  same  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  futility  of  all  attempts  to  hold  the  saints  to  a  godly 
life  through  prolix  articles  of  faith,  specific  "rules  of  prac- 
tice," pious  resolutions,  or  covenants  covering  specifically 
well-nigh  the  whole  moral  law,  is  suggested  by  the  reference 
which  follows.  A  certain  church  for  nearly  half  a  genera- 
tion had  been  weakened  by  intestine  troubles,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  world  had  crept  in  to  further  demoralize,  until  grim 
death  appeared  to  be  at  the  door.  No  common  remedy 
would  answer,  and,  after  most  diligent  search,  this  one  gave 
most  promise  of  prolonging  existence  and  restoring  lost  spir- 
itual vigor.  A  committee  instructed  for  the  purpose,  after 
days  of  effort,  fashioned  twenty-one  lengthy  resolutions, 
which  cover  several  pages  of  the  records,  each  one  contain- 
ing two  or  three  promises,  and  in  the  aggregate  omitting 
mention  of  scarcely  a  virtue  or  sin  known  to  humanity. 
Which  document  was  also  adopted  nem.  con.,  with  prayer 
and  song.  Of  the  numerous  articles  this  is  the  gist:  "1.  We 
will  read  the  Bible  daily;  2.  Have  stated  seasons  of  secret 
prayer,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  form;  3.  Be 
punctual  to  perform  all  engagements  ;  4.  As  husband,  fa- 
ther, wife,  brother,  sister,  child,  be  careful  to  discharge  all 
duties;    5.  Be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  indulge  no 
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bad  habit,  or  engage  in  business  which  will  injure  the  con- 
science ;  6.  Constantly  exert  an  influence  against  intoxi- 
cants, and  American  slavery,  '  that  greatest  of  all  earthly 
abominations'  ;  7.  Be  clean  and  neat  in  person,  plain  in 
dress,  economical  in  expenses,  kind  and  gentle  in  deport- 
ment toward  all  ;  8.  Honor  and  love  the  pastor  (with  divers 
specifications) ;  9.  Love  one  another,  and  become  acquaint- 
ed ;  10.  Cultivate  harmony  in  the  church,  and  not  give  of- 
fense ;  11.  Not  be  bigoted  towards  other  churches;  12. 
Hearing  of  a  brother's  disorderly  walk,  not  blazon  it  abroad 
but  go  to  him;  13.  Keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  reprove 
others;  14.  If  a  parent,  fail  not  to  have  family  prayer  with 
great  punctuality  and  seriousness,  and  with  music  added  to 
Scripture  reading ;  15.  Be  at  public  worship,  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  It  is  sinful,  and  injurious  to  you  and  others  to 
be  absent.  Do  not  loiter  at  the  door.  Pay  especial  atten- 
tion to  strangers,  offer  them  a  seat  if  they  have  entered,  do 
not  let  them  pass  your  seat  without  opening  the  door.  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to  all ;  16.  Be  always  at  church  in  sea- 
son, and  see  that  your  mind  is  intent.  Kneel,  or  incline 
your  body  in  prayer.  Do  not  gaze  about.  Keep  a  Bible 
near  and  open  it  often.  After  service  leave  the  sanctuary 
without  worldly  conversation  ;  17.  Attend  the  midweek  ser- 
vices and  cultivate  your  gifts.  Let  your  remarks  be  to  the 
point,  and  your  prayer  short  and  fervent;  18.  If  a  parent, 
see  that  your  children  are  baptized.  Have  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  ;  19.  Value  the  Lord's  Supper.  Do 
not  stay  away  because  some  are  there  who  are  not  fit ;  20. 
If  you  remove,  take  a  certificate  of  membership  ;  21.  Stran- 
gers sojourning  are  allowed  to  commune  only  for  one  year." 
So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  these  saints,  and  the  mighty  ef- 
fort put  forth  to  meet  a  dire  emergency.  And  what  was 
the  outcome  of  their  supreme  effort?  Sad  to  say,  what 
slight  remains  of  strength  they  then  possessed  seem  to  have 
been   utterly  exhausted,  and  thus   the   fatal   hour  was   only 
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hastened,  for  within  a  few  months  that  organization  gave  up 
the  ghost  altogether ;  or  at  least  suspended  public  services 
and  showed  no  signs  of  life  for  the  better  part  of  a  decade  ! 
A  few  miscellaneous  excerpts  from  the  records  of  the 
older  churches  will  form  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  Once 
upon  a  time,  when  a  pastor  was  overcharged  by  one  of  his 
flock  in  the  purchase  of  a  quarter  of  beef,  the  guilty  wretch 
was  properly  brought  to  book  and  compelled  to  make  resti- 
tution at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  pound.  For  some  two 
years,  at  intervals,  an  unfortunate  rural  professor  was  kept 
on  the  rack  during  a  searching  investigation  relating  to 
stealing  sheep,  and  "marking  the  same  with  felonious  in- 
tent," though  in  the  end  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  voted. 
A  process  was  issued  against  a  thrifty  but  tricky  brother,  for 
watering  a  load  of  hay  in  order  to  increase  the  weight. 
Near  the  close  of  a  trial  for  alleged  "neglect  of  ordinances," 
an  offense  to  all  appearance  exceedingly  common  and  sel- 
dom overlooked  (some  churches  took  judicial  notice  of  all 
absences  from  the  communion  season  after  the  second  con- 
secutive one),  the  accused  when  asked  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself,  gave  the  double  and  unsatisfactory  answer  that 
he  was  so  situated  that  "  he  couldn't  attend  if  he  would, 
and  besides,  he  wouldn't  if  he  could!"  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  from  that  hour  he  was  treated  as  "  an  heathen  man 
and  a  publican."  The  indications  are  unmistakable  that  one 
of  our  sisterhood,  in  holding  meetings  for  discussion  and 
action,  was  wont  to  be  sorely  afflicted  with  overmuch  irrele- 
vant and  mischievous  talk,  and  from  altogether  too  many  at 
once.  Therefore,  to  mend  matters  and  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  a  set  of  resolutions  was  passed  and  put  on  record, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  portion:  "2.  Each  member  may 
speak  twice  at  the  same  meeting,  and  no  more  without 
leave  of  the  moderator.  3.  All  speakers  shall  address  the 
moderator,  and  treat  the  brethren  and  the  chair  with  kind- 
ness  and    respect,    avoiding    all    impeachment   of  motives. 
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4.  No  member  shall  be  interrupted  when  speaking,  save  to 
call  to  order,  to  correct  mistakes,  or  make  explanations; 
and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one  speak  at  a  time.  When 
two  rise  at  once,  the  one  who  is  furthest  from  the  chair  shall 
speak  first.  6.  No  question  shall  be  debated  without  being 
moved  and  seconded." 

Occasionally   it   happened    that    the    churches    hit    upon 
judicial  nuts  which  were  exceeding   hard  to    crack,  and  the 
brethren  were  found  at  their   wits'    end.      Let  the  following 
stand  as  an   eminent  illustration.     Truly,   it  is,   or   at   least 
ought  to  be,  a  cause  celebre   in    our  denominational  annals. 
It   should   be  explained   that  the   deeds  which    led   to   the 
trouble  and  the  protracted  church   trial  date  from  the  years 
1838-39,  and  relate  to  what   at  the   time  was  known  as  the 
"Patriot  War"  in  Canada,  also  called  "the  Revolution"  by 
some.     Let    it    be    especially    noted    how    perilously,    and 
curiously,  and  almost  amusingly,  mixed  we  find  politics  and 
religion,  the  things  of  Caesar   and  the   things   of  God.     A 
charge  was  brought  of  un-Christian  conduct,  with  these  par- 
ticulars specified;      1.  Attending   the  meetings   of  a   secret 
society,  the  Society  of  Hunters  and  Rangers,  whose  objects 
so  far  as  known  are  such  as   the  spirit   of  the  Gospel  con- 
demns.    2.  Going  to  a  foreign  land  to  aid  and  abet  others 
in  an  insurrectionary  movement,  in    the   provinces  of  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  are  at  peace;    which  we  regard  as  a 
violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  obligations  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  his  duty   both   as   a   Christian    and   citizen. 
3.   In  removing,   or  causing   to   be   removed,    for  the  use  of 
persons  engaged  in  insurrectionary  movements,  certain  rifles, 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
proper  use  of  which  he  was  responsible.     4.   In  being  present 
until  a   late  hour  at  the  tavern,    and    mingling   improperly 
with  those  who  gathered  at  a  New  Year's  ball.     5.  In  using 
distilled  spirits  in  violation  of  his  pledge  to  the  temperance 
society.     From  May  to   October  the  inquisition  went  on, 
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with  the  result  that  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  charges  were 
sustained,  and  a  public  confession  was  ordered  to  be  made 
at  the  next  church  meeting.  A  request  was  put  in  for  a  new 
trial,  but  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  mutual  coun- 
cil composed  of  five  persons,  three  clergymen  and  two  lay- 
men, whose  decision  was  as  follows:  As  to  the  first  charge, 
the  evidence  is  not  clear  that  the  character  of  the  secret 
meetings  was  un-Christian.  Concerning  the  second  charge: 
He  did  not  design  to  violate  his  oath  of  office,  and  if  he  has 
done  so,  he  did  it  unwittingly.  "In  a  civil  point  of  view, 
the  council  express  no  opinion."  He  greatly  erred  as  a  cit- 
izen and  Christian,  but  we  feel  deeply  to  sympathize  with 
him,  knowing  the  peculiar  feeling  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  on  the  Canadian  Revolution;  and  possessing  as  he 
did  a  strong  love  of  freedom,  this  led  him  into  the  error. 
Therefore,  we  exhort  him  to  acknowledge  his  error  and  make 
satisfaction  to  the  church.  Every  professor  of  religion 
ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  as  far 
as  can  be,  maintain  the  laws  of  his  country  until  by  general 
consent  they  are  changed.  Hence,  in  removing  the  rifles, 
and,  as  we  suppose,  permitting  them  to  be  carried  into  Can- 
ada, he  was  wrong  and  ought  to  confess.  He  was  mistaken 
in  his  views  of  duty,  we  would  not  for  a  moment  question 
his  motives,  but  his  course  would  produce  disastrous  results 
to  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  if  generally  carried  into 
practice.  So  we  exhort  him  to  examine  this  ground,  fully 
believing  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this  ex- 
pression, and  the  grief  of  the  church.  We  most  affection- 
ately exhort  the  church  to  be  kind  and  tender,  to  suffer  if 
need  be,  and  by  a  gentle  course  win  him  over  again  to 
Christian  fellowship.  As  for  charges  four  and  five,  we  find 
no  ground  for  further  action.  The  church  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  his  confessions  and  explanations.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  record  that  to  both  parties  concerned  these 
findings   were  acceptable  and   the   trouble   was   definitively 
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closed.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  And  seemingly,  all 
along  during  the  entire  five  months,  not  passion,  but  reason 
and  conscience  bore  sway. 

If  there  were  space  to  spare,  a  serious  indictment  might 
be  brought  against  our  forbears  because  of  the  slight  atten- 
tion paid  by  them  to  the  younger  half  of  the  population, 
whether  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  services  of  religion,  or 
in  the  general  church  arrangements.  In  one  case  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  child  of  fourteen  years  would  be  glad  to  pro- 
fess Christ,  with  several  possible  candidates  between  that 
and  the  age  of  ten.  And  over  the  unheard-of  situation, 
great  were  the  perplexity  and  searchings  of  heart.  How 
could  such  as  these  know  enough  about  the  heaven-high 
doctrines  of  salvation  which  the  theological  creed  contained  ? 
All  things  considered,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  or  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  to  demonstrate,  whether  from  their  rec- 
ords, or  from  other  sources  of  evidence,  that  at  least  in  many 
particulars,  the  average  church  of  to-day  holds  a  higher 
plane  of  religious  thought,  emotion,  and  conduct  than  was 
commonly  attained  in  former  times. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

BY    C.   M.   NICHOLS,   OF   SPRINGFIELD. 

[The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  paper  was  read  first  at  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  organization  to  which  it  relates.] 

The  story  of  the  birth,  growth  and  work  of  a  Christian 
church  for  fifty  years  must  necessarily  be  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  inspiring,  especially  so  if  the  church  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times;  and  all  the  more  so  if  it  has  proved  a 
leader  in  its  position  as  to  great  moral,  social,  and  political 
problems. 

"The  First  Orthodox  Congregational  church  of  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,"  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1850,  in  a 
period  when  the  American  people  were  profoundly  stirred  by 
the  aggressive  attitude  and  action  of  the  champions  of 
human  slavery,  largely  in  the  Southern  States,  in  behalf  of 
the  extension  and  strengthening  of  what  was  at  that  time 
almost  universally  claimed  by  those  living  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  as  a  very  peculiar,  if  not  a  divine  institution. 
That  it  was  peculiar  seems  now  perfectly  clear  to  all.  That 
it  was  divine  nobody  now  claims.  In  the  North  there  was 
a  strong  opposition  to  these  claims  by  determined  and  noble 
men  and  women,  who  were  against  the  institution  itself. 
There  were  many  in  the  two  political  parties  of  the  day  who 
were  hostile  to  slavery,  and  these  ultimately  joined  hands 
and  formed  a  new  party  which  stood  for  freedom.  In  the 
same  year  was  born  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in- 
famous in  its  provisions  and  its  spirit,  and  infamous  in  the 
manner  of  its  attempted  enforcement.  Congregationalism, 
from  its  earliest  history  and  developments,  in  Scrooby,  Eng- 
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land,  in  Holland,  up  to  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth,  and  thenceforth  to  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the 
Civil  war,  was  opposed  to  oppression  of  every  kind.  It  was 
from  its  birth  a  revolt  against  the  domination  of  the  State 
over  the  realm  of  religion.  It  demanded  freedom  as  to  re- 
ligious and  other  matters  that  seemed  to  its  adherents  to  be 
of  vital  importance.  They  were  known  then  and  are  known 
now  as  Independents.  The  individual  church  recognizes  no 
rule  but  God;  and  each  individual  was,  and  is,  independent 
— acknowledging  no  authority  but  Christ  and  no  guide  but 
conscience  and  the  Word. 

In  the  existing  local  conditions  it  seemed  to  a  few  choice 
spirits  that  a  church  independent  of  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  and  of  presiding  elders  or  bishops, 
should  be  organized  in  Springfield.  These  persons  were 
members  of  a  praying  band,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the 
office  of  Robert  Black,  county  recorder,  and,  asking  and  evi- 
dently receiving  God's  guidance,  arranged  for  a  public  meet- 
ing,"which  was  held  in  the  house  of  Ii.  R.  Smith  on  February 
28.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting  men  whose  names  will 
be  held  in  reverent  regard  so  long  as  the  church  shall  exist. 
Josiah  Spencer,  W.  M.  Spencer,  Oliver  Clarke,  Robert  Black, 
William  Runyon,  H.  R.  Smith,  Orrin  Stimson  and  Drs.  J.  C. 
Stoddard  and  G.  H.  Bunyan.  After  prayer  and  conferring 
with  one  another  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  church,  "in 
order  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  growing  popula- 
tion; and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  church  of 
which  most  of  them  were  members  (the  Presbyterian)  was 
full  large  in  numbers  and  possessed  of  abundant  wealth  and 
means,"  and  further  "that  the  new  house  of  worship  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  now  complete  and  nearly  out  of 
debt,"  etc.,  etc.  This  language,  copied  from  the  church 
records,  shows  the  considerate  and  truly  Christian  spirit  of 
the  founders. 

At  this  meeting,  "  after  much  prayer  and  consideration," 
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it  was  decided  to  organize  "The  First  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,"  and  that  it  should  be, 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  from  its  name,  "  an  independent 
organization."  On  Monday  evening,  April  8,  a  preparatory 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  H.  R.  Smith.  W.  M. 
Spencer,  Wm.  Runyon  and  H.  R.  Smith  were  appointed  a 
"committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of 
the  new  church,"  and  at  a  meeting  held  March  11,  Rev.  J. 
C.  White  and  Drs.  Stoddard  and  Bunyan  were  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution,  by-laws  and  articles  of  faith,  which 
committee  reported  April  8.  This  report  declared  in  the 
confession,  that: 

1.  There  is  one  God,  the  creator,  the  preserver  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  a  B^ing  self-existent,  unchangeable  and  eternal  in  wisdom, 
justice,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth. 

2.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  given  by  in- 
spiration cf  God  and  contain  a  complete,  harmonious  system  of  divine 
truth  and  are  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

3.  God  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  these  three  aie  one  and  in  all  divine  attributes  equal. 

4.  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  the  free  agency  of  man 
destroyed. 

5.  God  created  man,  originally,  in  his  own  moral  likeness;  by  diso- 
bedience he  lost  all  moral  rectitude  and  became  alienated  from  God, 
and  wholly  depraved,  and  in  consequence  of  his  fall  all  mankind  sin  as 
sonn  as  they  begin  to  act  accountably,  and  continue  alienated  from  God 
and  destitute  of  all  holiness  until  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  Christ  being  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  has  by  his  sufferings  and 
death  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world;  this  was  an  act  of 
mere  mercy;  by  this  atonement  pardon  and  eternal  life  are  provided, 
and  freely  and  sincerely  offered  to  all  on  condition  of  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  future  life  the  follow- 
ing is  taken: 

"There  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead;  we  are  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  the 
righteous,  pardoned  and  restored  to  favor  through  Christ, 
will  enter  upon  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  blessedness; 
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the  wicked,  publicly  condemned,  will  enter  upon  a  state  of 
sin  and  misery,  both  of  which  will  be  without  end." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  original,  or  "charter," 
members:  W.  M.  Spencer,  Cornelia  Spencer,  Helen  J. 
Spencer,  Marianna  Spencer,  Robert  Black,  Josiah  Spencer, 
Hannah  Spencer,  H.  R.  Smith,  M.  Anna  Linette,  J.  C. 
Stoddard,  Lucy  B.  Stoddard,  William  Runyon,  George 
Brain,  Mary  Brain,  J.  D.  Nichols,  Sarah  Nichols,  Caroline 
E.  Williams,  S.  S.  Tallmadge,  A.  Maria  Tallmadge,  G.  H. 
Bunyan,  Mary  A.  T.  Bunyan,  Evalina  Burns,  H.  K.  Smith, 
Hannah  F.  Smith,  Lucretia  B.  Hayward,  Matilda  Hawken, 
Lydia  D.  Smith,  J.  K.  McFarland,  Betsey  McFarland, 
Jane  W.  Guy,  Emily  Hooper,  J.  R.  Guy,  R.  C.  Woodward, 
Sarah  A.  Raymond,  Stephen  Bell,  Welthea  Bell.Orrin  Stim- 
son,  Diana  Stimson.  Of  these,  Mary  A.  T.  Bunyan  (now 
Root,  and  residing  in  Providence,  R.  I.),  Lucretia  B.  Hay- 
ward,  Diana  Stimson,  Lydia  Smith,  Helen  J.  Spencer,  Mar- 
ianna Spencer,  and  Miss  Hooper  (now  Mrs.  Lee),  are  still 
living. 

The  organization  was  perfected,  April  27,  by  a  council 
called  for  the  purpose,  composed  of  the  following-named 
ministers  and  delegates  :  Rev.  Thomas  Wickes,  of  Mariet- 
ta;  Rev.  J.  C.  White,  of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  E.  R.  Johnson, 
of  New  Carlisle ;  O.  Fifield,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Cincinnati ;  Revs.  Sprecher  and  Simmons  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  Revs.  Howard  and  Gaddis  of  the 
Methodist  church,  all  of  Springfield.  Rev.  Thomas  Wickes 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  O.  Fifield,  scribe.  It  being 
found  that  the  providence  of  God  seeming  to  call  plainly  for 
the  formation  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  the  brethren 
engaged  in  the  movement  being  unanimous  in  this  direction, 
it  was  decided  that  the  council  approve  of  the  action  pro- 
posed. On  Sunday,  April  28,  the  first  formal  public  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  old  City  Hall  (long  since  demolished, 
but  remembered    for    the    distinguished   men,  among  them 
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Thomas  Corwin  and  J.  B.  Gough,  who  had  spoken  in  it,  and 
for  the  fragrance  of  the  butchers'  stalls  in  the  basement). 
The  services  were  held  at  3  o'clock  P.M.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wickes,  and  the  church  was  re- 
ceived into  fellowship  by  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  president  of 
Wittenberg  College.  The  day  following  the  officers  were 
chosen  as  follows:  Deacons — George  Brain  and  Josiah 
Spencer  for  two  years,  and  Robert  Black  and  Orrin  Stimson 
for  three  years,  from  the  first  of  January  preceding.  Robert 
Black  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
July  3  Deacon  Stimson  passed  away  to  his  reward,  leaving 
an  honorable  name  and  fame.  Rev.  J.  C.  White  was  from 
the  first  the  acting  pastor.  A  man  of  strong,  aggressive 
qualities,  of  great  personal  dignity  yet  cordial  and  affable, 
and  withal  a  popular  preacher;  he  was  also  possessed  of 
spiritual  power,  and  acquired  a  good  degree  of  fame  as  a 
lecturer.  His  series  of  discourses  on  Pilgrim's  Progress,  de- 
livered Sunday  evenings,  drew  large  audiences  and  were 
long  remembered.  Mr.  White  had  been  in  his  earlier  days 
a  prominent  and  popular  merchant  in  Boston. 

The  first  church  building  (the  site  of  which,  I  think,  was 
donated  by  Deacon  W.  M.  Spencer),  the  rear  portion  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Sabbath-school  with  kitchen 
underneath,  was  first  used,  in  the  basement,  October  31, 
185 1.  The  completed  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God,  April  28,  1853.  It  was  a  fine  and  commodious 
church  building  for  that  day.  A  debt  of  about  $3,500  was 
incurred,  which  was  cancelled  in  July,  1856,  by  a  noble 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  and  society,  aided  by 
friends  from  abroad,  and  in  1872,  during  the  pastorate  of  A. 
Hastings  Ross,  the  interior  was  remodeled  and  greatly  im- 
proved, at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  The  story  of  the  devotion, 
energy  and  persistence  of  members,  as  well  as  pastors,  is  an 
old  story  many  times  repeated,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  extraordinary  and   united   efforts    made,   each    time 
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strengthened  the  church  spiritually  as  well  as  financially. 
Deacon  George  Brain,  father  of  the  late  George  Brain,  fell 
from  a  horse  on  March  11,  185  1,  and  was  killed.  The  church 
clerk  wrote  in  the  records:  "Truly,  a  good  man  has  fallen." 
August  15,  1853,  it  was  decided  by  vote  to  put  in  a  furnace 
and  to  light  the  edifice  with  gas;  also  to  purchase  a  chan- 
delier. October,  1852,  Rev.  R.  G.  Greene  was  employed  to 
supply  the  pulpit,  and  remained  until  May,  1853.  Then 
quite  a  young  man,  he  became  later  in  life  quite  eminent  as 
a  preacher  and  writer.  Mr.  White  was  afterward  employed 
for  a  period  as  stated  pastor  at  a  salary  of  $  1,000.  June 
27,  1855,  Rev.  Hugh  McLeod  was  installed  as  the  first  set- 
tled pastor  by  council;  Revs.  S.  P.  Fay  of  Dayton,  H.  M. 
Storrs  of  Cincinnati,  H.  S.  Hitchcock  of  Columbus,  W.  H. 
Marvel  of  Columbus,  and  N.  C.  Burt  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Springfield,  taking  part  in  the  exercises.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  a  Scotchman  by  blood 
and  in  moral  fiber  and  courage,  using  the  pleasant  brogue 
of  the  "land  of  cakes,"  rather  hesitating  in  speech,  and 
bashful,  as  becomes  a  young  man  in  a  new  field,  but  fearless 
in  his  utterances  and  taking  high  ground  on  all  public  ques- 
tions. He  commanded  the  love  of  his  people  and  the 
respect  of  the  citizens.  October  28,  1857,  Mr.  McLeod 
asked  that  steps  be  taken  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation. 
His  request  was  granted  and  he  departed  for  a  new  field  in 
Brentwood,  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  McLeod  was  a  most 
estimable  woman,  and  survived  her  husband,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 20,  of  this  present  year,  at  their  home  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  December  14,  Rev.  T.  W.  Tipton  came  as  a 
supply,  serving  with  ability  and  acceptance  for  four  months. 
He  was  something  of  an  orator,  a  Western  man,  of  the 
Lincoln  type  in  some  respects,  and  afterward  became  a 
United  States  senator  from  Nebraska.  In  June  of  1859 
Rev.  George  Bushnell,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  in- 
vited  to   the   pastorate,   but  declined.     Next,    Rev.   Smith 
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Norton  supplied  for  six  months,  proving  earnest  and  faith- 
ful, doing  his  work  well. 

October  9,  1859,  Rev.  E.  W.  Root,  of  precious  memory, 
began  his  labors  as  a  supply,  serving  six  months,  "with  a 
view  of  settling,  if  providence  showed  the  way."  So  far  as 
human  eyes  could  see,  providence  showed  the  way.  Mr. 
Root  was  a  man  of  large  frame  and  large  heart,  of  great  sin- 
cerity, earnestness  and  deep  piety,  and  served  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  until  October,  1865,  a  period  of  six 
years.  As  this  is  supposed  to  be  history,  it  seems  to  be 
right  and  necessary  to  say  that  for  causes  quite  sufficient, 
the  pastor  was  divorced  from  his  wife  on  scriptural  grounds, 
and  the  two  parties  involved  were  disciplined  and  showed 
signs  of  sincere  repentance.  Afterward  the  man  involved 
died,  from  wounds  received  while  heroically  leading  his  com- 
pany at  Fort  Donelson.  Mr.  Root  was  afterward  married 
to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  T.  Bunyan,  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  church,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  Christian  women,  still 
living,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  with  her  son,  E.  T. 
Root,  an  able  and  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
peculiarly  trying  conditions,  Mr.  Root,  now  enjoying  his  re- 
ward for  faithfulness  in  the  better  land,  acted  with  great 
wisdom  and  prudence,  but  finally,  in  1865,  resigned  and 
went  to  another  field,  greatly  beloved, 

In  October,  of  1865,  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross  "was  invited 
to  fill  the  pulpit  for  a  few  Sabbaths."  Between  the  two  pas- 
torates Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  first  president  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  who  resided  here  a  short  time,  supplied  the  pulpit 
with  great  acceptance.  February  1,  i860,  Mr.  Ross  com- 
menced a  pastoral  service  that  continued  until  January,  1873, 
and  the  results  showed  much  spiritual  growth.  He  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  preacher  the  church  has  ever  had,  and  in 
after  years  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  Congregational  body.  He  had,  moreover,  visit- 
ed England,  and  had   spoken  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
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several  able  works  on  Congregationalism  from  his  pen  were 
widely  circulated  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  Mrs. 
Mary  Gilman  Ross,  although  a  woman  of  quiet  manners, 
possessed  decided  ability,  personal  strength,  and  great  ex- 
cellence of  character. 

This  was  a  period  of  expansion,  but  not  of  the   "imperi- 
alistic" sort.     E.  P.  Wright,  Dr.  Daniel  Phillips,  G.  W.  Has- 
tings, and  others — I  cannot  name  all — did   most   excellent 
work  in  Rockway,  Kenton,  and  Franklin  schoolhouses,  and 
in  other  places.     Out   of  the   Rockway  work,  continued  by 
N.  H.  Andrews  and  wife,  grew  a  church  that   ultimately  be- 
came English   Lutheran.      In  May,  1872,  the  clerk  recorded 
the  facts  that  "after  being  frescoed,  thoroughly  repaired  and 
repainted,  the  windows  made  of  stained  glass  and  the  choir 
changed    to    the   northeast   corner,  the    renewed    audience- 
room  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  Sunday  morning,  May 
9."     July  19  of  the  same  year  the  following-named  persons, 
converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rockway  Sun- 
day-school, were  admitted  to  membership  :     Israel  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Frantz,  Miss    S.    C.    Frantz,  C.    C.    Cline,  Miss  S.  A. 
Grisso,  Mrs.   Mary  Albin,  Miss  F.  E.  Albin  and  Miss  L.  U. 
Albin.     This  was  an  occasion    of   extraordinary  interest   to 
the  superintendent,  E.  P.  Wright,  as  well  as   to   the   entire 
church  membership.      Mr.   Frantz,  wife,  and   daughter,  and 
Miss  Grisso  were    immersed   by   the   pastor  in   Mad   River, 
near    Rockway    schoolhouse.      Mrs.    E.    E.    Holcomb    was 
afterward  received  from  the  same  locality.     Mr.  Ross  pre- 
sented his  resignation  December  29,    1872,  and  January   14 
following,   a  council   dissolved  the  pastoral   relation.     The 
members  of  the  church  parted  with  their  pastor  with  heart- 
felt and  profound  sorrow.     On  February  22  a  call  was  given 
to  Rev.  J.   L.  Bennett,  of  Indianapolis.      He  was  installed 
May  27  and  delivered  his  farewell  sermon  December  27,  of 
the  next  year.     Mr.  Bennett  was  an  able  preacher  and  a  good 
citizen,  doing  his  work  well  and  faithfully. 
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Rev.  W.  H.  Warren  came  to  Springfield  from  Cleveland 
in  1875,  and  was  installed  October  26.  He  was  an  inter- 
esting and  strong  preacher,  fearless  and  practical,  and  was 
especially  acceptable  as  a  pastor.  Under  his  care  the 
church  entered  upon  a  career  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
In  1883  a  branch  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  the 
house  of  Fiavel  Danforth,  on  Lagonda  Avenue.  C.  E.  Folger 
and  others  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work.  In  November  of 
the  next  year  a  neat  chapel  was  erected  on  ground  that  had 
been  purchased  by  our  people,  and  finally  the  building  and 
lot  were  given  to  "The  Lagonda  Avenue  Congregational 
Church."  More  than  this,  our  church  contributed  a  colony 
of  most  efficient  workers,  including  the  entire  family  (not  a 
small  one)  of  Deacon  S.  E.  Fay.  The  church  organized  at 
that  time  now  has  a  fine  commodious  edifice,  and  a  parsonage, 
with  a  most  efficient  pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Baker.  A  new 
and  revised  manual  was  issued  in  1876.  During  this  pas- 
torate of  twelve  years,  the  longest  of  any  in  its  history,  the 
church  was  spiritually  and  temporally  prosperous,  so  that 
the  sanctuary  proved  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
audiences,  and  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  provide  a 
new,  larger,  and  more  commodious  one.  The  pastor  secured 
a  donation  of  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Lamson,  one  of  his  old  par- 
ishioners in  Cleveland,  as  the  first  contribution.  During 
this  period  it  was  discovered  that  what  had  been  known  as 
"  the  Society"  was  an  illegal  body,  since  the  church  had  been 
incorporated,  early  in  its  history,  under  a  law  of  Ohio,  and 
possessed  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  its  affairs.  January  29, 
1887,  Mr.  Warren  read  a  call  from  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
read  his  resignation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this 
announcement  was  received  with  manifestations  of  great  sor- 
row, but  in  an  expression  by  the  church  made  subsequently, 
the  need  of  the  Central  Church  was  generously  recognized, 
and  a  fitting  statement  was  made  as  to  the  excellent  and 
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noble  qualities  of  both   Mr.  Warren  and  his  wife.     The  pas- 
toral relation  was  severed  by  council  February  22,  1887. 

March  25,  ensuing,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  call 
Rev.  S.  P.  Dunlap,  of  Hannibal,  Missouri.  The  call  was 
accepted,  and  April  21  a  council  was  held  to  advise,  which, 
after  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  proceeded  to  install 
the  candidate,  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  Early  in  this 
pastorate,  June  27,  preliminary  action  was  taken  to  select 
and  secure  a  lot  for  a  new  church  edifice  :  the  new  pastor 
and  the  people  thus  inaugurating  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
supplement  and  complete  the  work  which  the  former  pas- 
tor had  inaugurated.  After  much  looking  about,  it  was  final- 
ly decided  with  unanimity  to  build  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied, and  to  utilize  the  rear  portion  of  the  old  building  for 
the  Sabbath-school  room,  kitchen,  etc.  Mr.  Dunlap  served 
eight  years  and  five  months,  or  until  August,  1895.  A  great 
achievement  of  the  pastorate  was  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  this  fine  structure,  which,  on  this  occasion,  most 
creditably  "speaks  for  itself."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
church  building  in  Ohio  has  a  more  tasteful  ceiling — in  the 
style  of  the  churches  and  castles  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth 
and  Henry  VIII.,  than  that  which  crowns  this  audience 
room.  The  stained  glass  windows  and  the  wainscotings 
are  also  of  the  Elizabethan  order.  A  most  important  fea- 
ture of  this  pastorate  was  the  earnest,  united,  and  long-con- 
tinued effort  of  the  men  and  women  (and  the  children  also) 
in  raising  funds  and  in  personal  work.  The  part  borne  by 
the  women  was  remarkable  also,  and  even  wonderful,  and 
their  achievements  would  cover  several  luminous  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  They  bought  and  cush- 
ioned the  pews,  purchased  and  laid  the  carpets,  furnished 
the  platform  occupied  by  the  pastor  and  choir,  ordered  and 
paid  for  our  fine  organ  with  the  water-motor  to  "run  it," 
and,  besides,  two  of  the  illuminated  windows,  a  third  one 
having    been    furnished  by  the    Christian    Endeavorers.     A 
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crowning  feature,  however,  of  the  pastorate  which  will  be 
memorable,  is  the  large  number  of  good,  strong,*earnest 
persons  who  were  brought  into  the  church.  Mr.  Dunlap 
and  his  excellent  and  accomplished  wife  were  earnest,  faith- 
ful, and  persistent  workers ;  they  possessed  especially  at- 
tractive and  winning  personal  qualities.  He  was  a  fine, 
strong  speaker  and  she  an  excellent  organist  and  singer  ; 
and  when  they  left  us,  in  August,  1895,  their  loss  was  most 
severely  felt,  and  it  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a  most 
difficult  task  to  find  a  suitable  successor. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Steiner,  "Doctor  of  Philosophy,"  who  came 
here  from  Pacific  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  com- 
menced work  in  April,  1896,  served  the  church  faithfully 
until  December,  1898.  He  was  then  persuaded  to  leave  us 
by  a  strong  call  from  the  First  Church  of  Sandusky,  to  the 
great  regret  of  our  people,  who  were  glad,  however,  that  he 
and  his  most  excellent  wife  did  not  remove  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Dr.  Steiner  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  man  that 
ever  occupied  this  pulpit.  He  was  also  able  as  well  as  bril- 
liant, and  earnest  and  faithful. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Small  assumed  the  pastorate  in  response  to  a 
hearty  and  unanimous  invitation  in  April,  1899.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  all  respects,  we  have  ever  enjoyed 
quite  as  satisfactory  and  hopeful  a  condition  of  things  as 
prevails  at  the  time  of  this  semi-centennial  anniversary. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small  are  already  very  much  beloved  and  their 
efficient  labors  are  highly  appreciated.  So  far  as  is  known 
the  church  and  congregation  are  an  absolute  unit  in  this 
respect — a  condition  of  things  very  rare.  Mr.  Small  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  "all  around"  man  the  church  has  ever  had  as 
pastor. 

It  may  be  said  here,  with  truth,  that  for  fifty  years  this  has 
been  a  working  church  and  a  church  that  has  worked. 
What  has  been  accomplished    is  as  much  to  be  credited  to 
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the  people  as  to  their  pastors.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  to  the  women  of  the  several  periods  of  our  history 
and  progress.  The  Sabbath-school  from  the  first  has  been 
really  a  part  of  the  church,  and  identified  with  its  work. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society;  and  the 
sturdy  and  effective  Men's  Club,  a  prominent  and  most  com- 
mendable feature  of  its  work  being  its  fine  celebrations  of 
Forefathers'  Day,  first  suggested,  I  believe,  by  that  gentle- 
man who  "came  over  in  the  Mayflower,"  (in  spirit),  but  who 
was  born  in  Austria,  and  is  the  "noblest  Yankee  of  us  all" 
— Rev.  E.  A.  Steiner,  brilliant  orator  and  faithful  pastor  and 
prince  of  good  fellows  generally — but  much  of  this  applies 
also  to  our  long  line  of  pastors,  of  precious  memory  for  those 
who  have  crossed  the  flood,  and  of  high  esteem  for  those  yet 
living. 

It  is  not  within  our  power  to  give  a  separate  history  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  church  and  school 
have  always  been  closely  identified — separate  parts  of  one 
institution.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  school  almost 
from  its  birth,  and  knew  and  worked  with  Robert  Black,  one 
of  the  best  superintendents  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  possessed  of  great  spirituality  and  of 
the  highest  character,  one  of  the  kind  of  men  whom  even 
skeptics  commend  as  a  true  Christian.  He  was  also  an  ideal 
citizen;  of  strong  opinions,  and  yet  of  such  cordial,  charm- 
ing manner,  that  his  old-fashioned,  iron-clad  orthodoxy  was 
not  offensive  to  men  of  liberal  views.  Mr.  Black  died  a  few 
years  since  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  full  of  years  and  well-earned 
honors.  The  first  and  best  of  our  long  line  of  faithful  and 
efficient  superintendents — I  may  say  without  treading  upon 
anybody's  toes — certainly  not  on  my  own — was  Robert 
Black.  Among  his  successors  were  G.  W.  Hastings,  E.  P. 
Wright,  and  many  others,  who  were  faithful,  earnest  and 
efficient.     Not  the  least  of  these  was  (and  is)  John  Duncan- 
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son,  a  true  son  of  the  Pilgrims,  although  born  in  Scotland,  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  best  who  have  gone  before.  Under 
his  direction,  with  the  aid  of  the  pastor,  his  wife,  and  others, 
the  school  is  taking  on  a  new  and  most  encouraging  growth. 
Chief  among  the  early  primary  teachers  was  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Cole,  a  most  devoted  and  energetic  woman,  who  sought  out 
poor  children  and  visited  and  comforted  them  in  their  homes, 
and  so  trained  them  in  the  Sunday-school  that  many  be- 
came useful  and  honored  Christian  men  and  women.  Ellen 
C.  Folger,  Mrs.  Cole's  most  noted  successor,  and  who  or- 
ganized the  school  into  classes,  has  a  most  remarkable 
record,  having  served  as  principal  for  twenty-three  years,  as 
immediate  successor  to  Mrs.  Alice  Wright,  now  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Sanderson.  Miss  Folger  served  forty  years,  as  teacher 
and  superintendent.  She  was  in  her  place  for  thirteen 
years  without  being  absent  a  single  Sunday.  In  length 
of  service,  two  persons  (and  here  native  modesty  and  fidelity 
to  the  truth  of  history  are  struggling  for  the  mastery),  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  as  teacher  under  Mr.  Black,  and  after- 
ward for  nine  years  as  superintendent,  was  in  the  service 
forty-one  continuous  years,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  served  as 
teacher  without  intermission  the  same  length  of  time. 

Robert  Black  at  the  outset  gave  the  key-note  to  the  school. 
The  children  were  always  urged  to  become  Christians  and  to 
engage  at  once  in  Christian  work.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Hastings,  C.  E.  Folger,  Marcus  Lent,  W.  J. 
Fay,  O.  N.  Bartholomew  and  D.  F.  Graham,  and  I  think 
some  others,  have  served  as  superintendents.  Mr.  Wright 
and  Mr.  Folger,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  and  a  few  others, 
perhaps,  have  been  connected  with  the  school  forty  years — 
perhaps  longer. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  organized  in  the 
month  of  roses  and  strawberries,  June  5,  1885 — the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  kind  in  this  city,  and  the  first  in  this  por- 
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tion  of  the  State.  It  was  represented  by  A.  D.  Visscher, 
one  of  the  two  delegates  from  Ohio  to  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  Endeavorers,  held  in  Saratoga  in  1886,  at  which 
convention  he  was  also  appointed  state  superintendent  of 
Endeavor  work,  serving  as  such  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  nearly  three  hundred 
societies,  and  also  a  number  in  other  States.  During  Mr. 
Visscher's  administration  a  State  organization  was  effected, 
the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  in  this  city.  Our  soci- 
ety was  also  largely  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  a 
local  county  union,  and  it  has  always  been  a  prominent  and 
potent  factor  in  promoting  Endeavor  and  church  work  in 
this  vicinity. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  our  people  point  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  two  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field — Rev. 
W.  E.  Fay  in  Africa  and  Rev.  G.  E.  Albrecht  in  Japan. 
Both  were  born  into  the  kingdom  in  this  church,  and  their 
abundant  works  speak  for  them.  Miss  Louise  Fay  went 
from  the  Lagonda  Avenue  Church  to  Alrica.  This  church's 
record  speaks  grandly  for  itself  and  really  needs  no  embel- 
lishment from  the  historian.  It  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  spiritual  power.  This  was  also  true  of  the  Sabbath- 
school.  From  the  school  many  pupils,  from  year  to  year, 
have  come  into  the  church  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
trained  and  efficient  workers.  This  organization,  begin- 
ning its  career  as  an  antislavery  body,  has  always  kept  in 
the  van  of  true  reform.  In  the  several  temperance  move- 
ments which  have  surged  over  the  country  it  has  been,  in- 
variably, found  at  the  front,  and  it  has  been  patriotic  as  well 
as  Christian,  sending  its  willing  sons  into  the  field  to  fight 
for  flag,  country,  and  freedom,  and  the  cause  of  Christian 
civilization. 

At  this  time  we  have  an  enrollment  of  330,  of  whom  25 
are  non-residents.     The  Sunday-school    has    182    enrolled, 
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and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  56.  We  have  also  a 
Junior  Society.  From  us  have  gone  from  time  to  time  many 
Christian  men  and  women  of  the  most  sterling  and  exalted 
character,  whose  places  were  most  difficult  to  fill,  and  who 
are  yet  missed  and  mourned.  Many  of  us  are  yet  to  follow, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  the  summons  that,  sooner  or  later, 
must  come  to  all.  That  the  summons  will  be  gladly  greet- 
ed, who  can  doubt? 


HISTORY  OF   THE    CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH 

OF  AURORA. 

BY   REV.    J.    H.   MCKEE,  OF   AURORA. 

THE  history  of  this  organization,  like  that    of   so    many- 
families,  has  its  roots  back  in  the  churches  of  New  England. 
When,  one  hundred  years   ago,  Captain  Ebenezer  Sheldon, 
the  first  settler  in  Aurora,  left  his  home  in  Connecticut,  and 
came  with  his  family  to  establish  a  new  home  in  the  forest 
wilds  of  Ohio,  he  also  left  his  church    home    in  West    Suf- 
field  ;  retaining  his  membership  there  until  1809,  but  isolat- 
ed from  its  privileges — one  of  a  score  of  pioneer  families  in 
like  condition,  which,  widely  scattered,  dotted   the   eastern 
part  of  the  Reserve.     In  the  year  1800  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society  commissioned  Rev.   Joseph  Badger  to  labor 
among   these  remote  settlements.     Fortunately  for  historic 
interest  and  accuracy,  Mr.  Badger  kept  a  diary  which  opens 
up  to  us  vivid  pictures    or    these    pioneer    times.     In  June, 
1 80 1,  he  makes  this    entry:     "I    returned    to  Warren    and 
thence  pursued  a  course  through  Nelson  planted  with  one 
family,  and  reached  Mantua  about  dark.     Here  were  two  or 
three  families  and  several  young  men  opening  for  themselves 
places  for  habitation.     I  made  an  appointment  to  preach  on 
the  Sabbath  and  went  on  to  Aurora.     Returned  on  Sabbath 
morning  with  Esq.  Sheldon's  family  and  preached  to  a  small 
assembly  at   Mantua."     January,  1803,  he  makes   this   rec- 
ord :     "  Rode  from  this  (Newburg)  to  Hudson,  twenty  miles, 
a  lonely  tour  in  the  cold,  snow,  and  mud.     Here  I  preached 
twice  on  the  Sabbath  and  visited  all  the  families.     I  visited 
and  preached  lectures  in    all    the    neighboring   settlements, 
Ravenna,  Aurora,  Mantua,  and  Burton,  until  some  time  in 
February."     There  was   only  one  family  in  Aurora  at  this 
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time,  that  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  the  "lecture  preached"  must 
have  been  in  his  home,  and  was  the  first  preaching  service 
in  Aurora.  August  9,  of  same  year,  he  says:  "I  rode  to 
Aurora,  from  Hudson,  and  preached  to  one  family,  the  only 
one  in  the  place." 

During  this  year  two  or  three  families  moved  into  the 
township.  One  of  these,  that  of  Judge  Forward,  furnished 
the  first  school-teacher  for  the  little  settlement.  These  ad- 
ditions gave  added  interest  and  new  incentives  to  the  work 
of  the  missionary.  Under  date  of  March  22,  1804,  the  di- 
ary has  this  entry  :  "  Preached  in  Aurora  to  fifteen  souls. 
Alas  !  stupid  as  the  woods  in  which  they  lived,"  was  his 
terse  comment.  This  year  witnessed  considerable  accessions 
to  the  little  colony,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
document  indicates:  "Next  day,  Thursday,  May  15,  rode 
to  Aurora,  preached  a  lecture.  Friday  and  Saturday  visited 
all  the  families,  five  in  number,  containing  forty-seven  souls, 
including  boarding  men."  May  18:  "Preached  twice  to 
all  the  souls  in  the  place,  it  being  the  first  Sabbath  preach- 
ing in  this  town.  They  agreed  to  meet  hereafter  constantly 
on  the  Sabbath."  This  was  the  last  service  of  this  faithful 
missionary  to  Aurora.  He  seems  to  have  made  some  eight 
or  ten  visits  in  all,  and  his  account  of  the  final  one  would 
indicate  that  something  more  than  a  passing  impression  had 
been  made  upon  these  hardy  pioneers. 

In  1805  MaryB.  Cannon,  a  widow  with  four  stalwart  sons 
and  two  grown  daughters,  came  into  the  settlement  from 
Blandford,  Massachusetts.  This  record  has  been  made  of 
the  worth  of  this  family  :  "  High  in  morals,  and  strong  in 
religious  convictions,  they  gave  an  impress  to  the  little  set- 
tlement which  made  for  righteousness  and  order."  With 
this  family  came,  with  others,  the  family  of  John  Cochran 
and  its  experience  illustrates  so  vividly  some  of  the  pioneer 
hardships,  sorrow,  and  suffering,  that  a  fragment  is  given 
herewith  from  an   article  written  by  Mrs.   C.   R.   Harman,  a 
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descendant  of   one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  Judge    Forward, 
and  published  in  "Pioneer  Mothers  of  Ohio"  : 

"  Mr.  Cochran  was  taken  sick  on  the  way,  and  the  teams  were  hurried 
forward  to  Buffalo,  where  help  and   medicine  might  be  obtained.     Mrs. 
Cochran  with   one   daughter   remained  with   him,  while  two  other  girls 
were  sent  on  with   the  company.     Rhoda,  being  helpless  from  rheuma- 
tism, was  brought  all  the  way  on  a  bed,  her  sister  Laura  serving  as  nurse 
and  companion.     One  Mills  was  hired   to  bring  the  girls  to  Aurora,  but 
Laura  was  compelled  to  walk  a  good  part  of  the  distance.    She  followed 
the  wagon  day  after  day,  sometimes  with  sore  and  blistered  feet,  hungry 
and  weary,  but  with  a  pluck  and  perseverance  which  characterized  her 
whole  after  life.     One  night  the  man  unhitched  his  team   and   departed 
with  his  wife,  leaving  the  girls  in  the   dense  woods,  four  miles  north  of 
Burton,  alone  all  night.     They  were  hungry,  defenseless  and  forsaken, 
and  Laura  was  taken  ill,  but   fortunately  was   better  after  a  few  hours. 
The  next  morning  the  man  appeared  and  brought  them  near  a  settler's 
cabin,  when  he  wholly  deserted  them  while   yet   twenty-five  miles  from 
their  destination.     When  Laura  comprehended  the  situation   she  gave 
way  to  bitter  tears,  but  soon  rallied  from  her  despondency,  made  knows 
their  forlorn  condition  to  the  sympathetic  people  of  the  cabin,  and  asked 
for  food  and  shelter  until  she  could   communicate  with  her   friends,  for 
which  she  offered  to  work.     The  generous  captain  of  a  boat  which  plied 
between  Mantua  and  Burton   on  the   Cuyahoga,  carrying   grain   to   the 
mill,  then  offered  to  bring  them  to  Mantua.     Then   they  learned  of  the 
death  of  their  father  at  Buffalo,  and  that  their  brother  had  gone  to  meet 
the  desolate  mother.     The  father  was  the  first  white  man  buried  at  Buf- 
falo, which  then  consisted  of  but  a   few  rude   cabins.     Rhoda   Cochran 
died  in  1806,  aged  twenty-four,  and  was  the  first   person  buried  in  Au- 
rora." 

The  brave  sister,  Laura,  afterward  married  Stephen  Can- 
non, lived  on  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  coming  to  be  known 
as  "Aunt  Laura,"  beloved  in  all  the  community,  useful  and 
active  in  all  the  helpful  benefactions  that  a  good  Christian 
woman  can  bring  to  a  community,  in  the  added  gifts  that 
make  her  memory  to  stand  out  among  those  of  the  "  pioneer 
mothers." 

The  promise  made  to  Mr.  Badger,  to  assemble  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  not  forgotten  by  the  settlers.  In  selected 
homes  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  services  were  held  in  which 
sermons  were  read,  sacred  songs  sung,  and  fervent  prayers 
offered.     In  the  spring  of  1807  a   large    addition  was    made 
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to  the  population,  for  a  long  line  of  wagons  had  wended 
their  way  from  New  England,  bringing  some  seventy-two 
settlers,  with  their  sturdy,  helpful  characteristics  of  energy, 
thrift,  and  religious  zeal.  About  1808  the  religious  interest 
in  the  community  had  been  so  quickened  and  unified  that 
the  services  of  a  Baptist  minister  had  been  secured,  who  was 
to  preach  one-third  of  the  time.  The  next  year  Rev.  Na- 
than B.  Darrow,  a  missionary  employed  by  the  Connecticut 
Society,  visited  the  Reserve,  and  in  his  report  of  work  done 
this  entry  appears  :  "Nov.  23,  1809.  Go  to  Aurora;  get 
lost ;  travel  eighteen  miles.  A  large  audience  collected  ; 
some  go  away  before  I  come.  Just  at  sundown  I  preach  to 
about  forty."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  interesting 
work,  for  a  large  number  were  found  anxious  to  organize  a 
church.  Accordingly,  he  soon  visited  Aurora  again,  and 
perfected  the  organization.  The  records  give  the  following 
particulars  : 

"  December  30,  a  number  of  persons  convened  at  the  house  of  J.  C. 
Singletary  in  Aurora,  Portage  county,  and  State  of  Ohio;  and,  agreeable 
to  previous  notice,  were  examined  and  accepted  as  candidates  for  mem- 
bership in  a  church  to  be  organized  here  tomorrow.  Sabbath:  At  the 
place  above  named  two  discourses  were  delivered  from  Matt.  iii.  8,  after 
which  Ebenezer  Sheldon  and  Loves  Sheldon  from  the  church  in  West 
Suffield,  Conn. ;  James  M.  and  Sally  Hendry  from  the  church  in  Har- 
persfield,  N.  Y. ;  Septimus  Witter  and  Anna  Witter  from  the  church  in 
Hinsdale.  Mass.;  Mary  Eggleston  and  Thankful  Bissell  from  the  church 
in  Middlefield,  Mass.;  Jeremiah  Root  and  Brainard  Spencer,  non-pro- 
fessors, and  Mary  Cannon  from  the  church  in  Blandford,  Mass.,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  congregation  and  were  formed  upon  the 
annexed  confession  of  faith  and  covenant,  and  pronounced  a  church  of 
Christ  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  his  visible  body. 

"Attest:  Nathan  B.  Darrow, 

"Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut." 

The  house  of  Mr.  Singletary  was  then  a  hotel,  and  with 
many  changes  still  stands  in  the  same  place.  The  newly 
formed  church  met  January  10  at  the  same  place  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  join 
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the  Hartford  Presbytery,  to  remain  in  this  relation  until  an 
association  of  Congregational  churches  should  be  formed  in 
this  vicinity,  and  then,  if  the  church  should  by  a  majority  of 
male  members  so  vote,  they  would  join  such  an  association. 
Following  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  the  church  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  Jeremiah  Root,  Septimus  Witter,  and  J.  M. 
Hendry  as  elders  ;  Ebenezer  Sheldon,  moderator;  and  Brain- 
ard  Spencer,  clerk.  Happily,  the  act  of  organization  was 
followed  immediately  by  a  revival,  in  which  some  twenty 
persons  made  confession  of  faith  and  their  names  were  added 
to  the  rolls,  in  this  work  also  Mr.  Darrow  was  the  efficient 
instrument  used  of  God,  and  in  his  letters  to  the  Society  he 
has  left  an  account  which  is  of  such  value  that,  though  re- 
peating some  statements  already  made,  it  is  given  entire. 

"  I  visited  Aurora  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
when  the  people  were  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  stupidity.  Preached 
to  a  small  audience  from  Is.  xlv.  22:  'Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God  and  there  is  none  else.'  It  ap- 
peared that  there  were  eight  or  ten  in  the  place  who  had  letters  from 
churches  abroad.  A  Baptist  preacher  was  employed  one-third  of  the 
time,  and  numbers  were  dissatisfied  at  his  performances.  I  mentioned 
to  two  or  three  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  church  there.  From  this 
time  the  subject  was  in  their  minds  till  I  visited  them  the  latter  part  of 
December,  when  I  found  the  way  prepared  for  erecting  the  standard  of 
the  cross;  for  the  Baptist  preacher  had  already  begun  to  proselyte,  had 
immersed  one  or  two,  and  several  others  were  strongly  inclined  that 
way — all,  it  was  thought,  without  a  spark  of  vital  piety.  I  proposed  a 
lecture.  About  fifty  attended,  after  which  a  conference  was  held  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  forming  a  church.  Ten  persons  appeared  with  letters 
and  two  without,  professing  themselves  as  candidates.  They  were  ex- 
amined and  propounded  to  the  church  to  be  formed  the  next  day.  The 
next  day,  out  of  about  thirty  families  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  attended  divine  service.  An  unusual  solemnity  pervad- 
ed the  audience.  I  preached  from  Matt.  iii.  8:  '  Bring  forth,  theref jre, 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.'  All  were  attentive,  and  old  professors,  as 
though  touched  with  a  sense  of  their  past  remissness,  were  deeply  affect- 
ed. I  believe  it  was  a  day  of  great  searching  of  hearts  and  consequently 
of  great  repentance.  As  I  had  occasion  to  baptize  a  child,  I  spoke  at 
some  length  upon  the  nature,  mode,  and  design  of  infant  baptism.  The 
next  day  I  was  called  upon  by  two  or  three  who  had  been  inclined  to  the 
Baptists,  wanting  further  light.     Since   then   they  have  been  subjects  of 
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conviction,  more  concerned  for  themselves  and  families  than  the  denom- 
ination they  should  be  of.  The  latter  part  of  January,  1810,  I  learned 
that  a  reformation  was  very  visible  in  Aurora,  that  conversation  was  al- 
together on  religion,  and  people  began  to  inquire  what  they  must  do  to 
be  saved.  The  fore  part  of  March  I  visited  them  and  found  that  the 
Lord  was  there  indeed.  On  the  second  Sabbath  in  March  to  a  crowded 
audience  I  preached  from  Ps.  ciii.  3:  '  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities 
and  healeth  all  thy  diseases,"  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  Six 
persons,  the  first  fruits  of  the  revival,  and  all  heads  of  families,  were 
taken  into  the  church.  As  many  more  appeared  to  entertain  a  hope  of 
their  good  estate.  Several  were  under  great  concern  cf  mind.  One,  a 
middle-aged  man,  was  seized  with  a  dreadful  sense  cf  himself.  I  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  unusually  profane,  and  he  viewed  himself  of 
all  others  the  worst.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  these  pleasing  appear- 
ances the  Lord  alone  can  tell.  But,  for  a  place  which  contains  but 
thirty  families,  the  work  is  comparatively  great  in  its  present  appear- 
ance." 

One  fact  in  connection  with  this  revival,  not  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  but  disclosed  by  the  church  records,  was  that  the 
interest  of  the  parents  reached  to  their  children,  twenty-three 
of  whom  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  The  new  organization  had  not  been  long  in  ex- 
istence before  its  session,  acting  as  a  church  court,  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  its  judicial  functions  in  hearing  and  deter- 
mining charges  made  against  two  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and 
the  records  show  that  during  the  first  forty  years  its  work 
was  often  interrupted  by  trials  of  delinquent  members.  The 
causes  leading  to  disciplinary  action  were  numerous,  but 
more  frequent  than  any  other  were  the  stumblings  occa- 
sioned by  strong  drink  resulting  in  profane  and  abusive  lan- 
guage. Then,  from  the  very  beginning,  strong  ground  was 
taken  against  dancing,  and  the  opening  of  dance  halls.  The 
early  records  show  pungent  resolutions  adopted  against  these 
evils,  which  also  the  sterling  integrity  of  the  fathers  required 
them  to  make  good,  and  so  from  time  to  time  there  were 
occasions  calling  for  the  infliction  of  penalty.  There  were 
also  several  trials  for  the  neglect  of  covenant  obligations,  and 
for  openly  questioning  the  statement  of  doctrines  set  forth 
in  the  church's  creed  and  covenant.     Several  times  the  ad- 
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vice  of  sister  churches,  through  pastors  or  delegates,  was 
asked  in  the  solution  of  some  of  these  vexed  problems. 
However,  one  significant  fact  should  be  recorded  in  regard 
to  these  judieial  matters,  which  marks  the  integrity  of  the 
church.  With  all  the  heat  aroused  in  these  often  prolonged 
cases  of  discipline,  they  in  no  case  resulted  in  any  rupture 
or  division,  but  the  decisions,  reached  after  mature  examin- 
ation and  deliberation,  were  accepted  as  conclusive. 

A  record  of  special  interest  appears  under  date  of  June  i, 
1 8 12,  when  it  was  voted,  Mr.  Darrow  again  being  present 
and  acting  as  moderator,  that  a  call  be  extended  to  Rev. 
John  Seward  to  settle  with  the  church  as  pastor.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  call  : 

Reverend  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  church  in  Aurora,  Resolved, 
unanimously,  to  give  you  a  call  to  settle  in  this  place  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  church  and  society; 
and  as  an  encouragement,  to  give  you  two  hundred  dollars  as  a  settle- 
ment, and  to  provide  for  your  horse  during  the  time  you  shall  be  with  us 
the  first  year;  and  to  give  you  per  year  for  five  years  as  a  recompense 
for  one-half  the  time  for  said  term,  to  be  paid  annually  on  the  first  day 
of  Janaary  in  grain  at  cash  price;  and  after  said  term  to  give  you  four 
hundred  dollars  per  year  for  the  whole  time,  to  be  paid  annually.  Three 
hundred  dollars  are  to  be  paid  in  grain  at  cash  price,  and  the  remainder 
in  cash.  Said  grain  to  be  delivered  in  Aurora  at  any  place  you  shall 
prepare,  provided  the  society  concur  with  us  in  this  call. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Seward. 

Septimus  Witter,  )  Committee  in 
Martin  Eggleston,  v  behalf  of  the 
George  Spencer,      )      church. 

The  society  concurred,  the  call  was  accepted,  and  August 
4  a  council  convened  and  proceeded  to  install  Mr.  Seward 
as  pastor.1  The  following  ministers  and  delegates  were 
present  : 

1  This  council  has  special  historical  interest,  aside  from  this  installa- 
tion service,  since  it  was  in  connection  with  this  service  that  a  meeting 
of  the  ministers  composing  the  council  was  held,  to  consult  as  to  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  Congregational  association.  The  majority 
seemed  favorable  to  forming  such  a  body,  but  to  preserve  unity  of  action 
among  the  new  churches,  the  majority  gave  way  to  one  redoubtable  and 
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Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  of  Ashtabula;  Rev.  G.  H.  Cowles, 
of  Austinburg;  Rev.  N.  B.  Darrow,  of  Vienna;  Rev.  Jona- 
than Leslie,  of  Geneva  and  Harpersfield,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Barr,  of  Euclid.  Delegates:  Walter  Forbes,  T.  H.  Hawley, 
Daniel  Land,  Benjamin  Wheeler.  The  installation  services 
were  as  follows:  Mr.  Leslie  opened  with  prayer;  Mr.  Badger 
preached  the  sermon;  Mr.  Cowles  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor;  Mr.  Darrow  made  the  installing  prayer  and  gave  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  Mr.  Barr  made  the  concluding 
prayer. 

The  pastoral  relation  thus  consummated  was  a  most  happy 
one,  and  continued  with  blessed  results  for  almost  one-third 
of  a  century.  It  was  a  time  of  special  solicitude,  since  the 
war  of  1812  was  in  progress,  our  frontier  was  menaced,  and 
all  this  section  of  the  State  was  called  upon  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  men  and  means  for  defense.  There  was  anxious, 
foreboding  care  in  the  homes,  which  tested  faith  and  courage. 
Very  early  in  his  ministry  this  young  pastor  was  known  as 
"Priest  Seward,"  a  phrase  which  continued  a  loving  desig- 
nation of  his  service,  and  continues  still  in  the  speech  of 
those  who  knew  him,  and  of  their  children  also.  His  minis- 
trations were  worthy  of  the  title  in  the  highest  sense,  since 
he  went  often  into  the  "holy  of  holies"  to  make  intercession 
for  his  people,  and  these  intercessions  prevailed.  During 
his  first  year  with  the  church  twenty  persons  were  received 
into  membership,  while  during  his  entire  ministry  there  was 
a  steady  increase,  and  at  times  seasons  of  great  awakening 
•occurred. 

That  trying  experience  in  the  life  of  a  church,  and  the 
work  of  a  pastor,  the  building  of  a  sanctuary,  was  entered 
upon  in  18 18.  Upon  this  task  the  people  bestowed  not 
only  of  their    substance,    but  their  service  as  well.     They 

most  thorough-going  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Thomas  Barr,  to  wit,  and  all 
united  with  the  Hartford  Presbytery.  For  details,  vide  Mr.  Barr's  own 
statement  in  O.  C.  H.  S.'s  Papers,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  36-38. 
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toiled  at  brickmaking,  filling  the  molds  with  their  hands  and 
in  every  way  possible  "lending  a  hand,"  so  the  fathers 
built  the  walls.  One  of  the  Aurora  pioneers,  General 
Chauncy  Eggleston,  wrote  out  for  his  children  a  record  of 
his  early  experiences  and  in  it  are  some  valuable  matters  con- 
cerning the  building  of  the  "brick  church."  Extracts  from 
this  record  are  given  here: 

"We  used  all  of  us  to  go  to  the  Center  to  meetings.  Generally  the 
women  would  travel  two  or  three  miles  and  carry  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  their  hands.  We  had  some  preaching,  and  some  deacons'  meet- 
ings, at  which  a  printed  sermon  was  read,  and  we  had  good  singing. 
In  1816  we  commenced  to  make  arrangements  to  build  a  meeting  house. 
It  was  finally  agreed  to  build  of  brick  and  so  we  went  ahead  with  it. 
The  next  year  a  superintending  committee  was  chosen  and  I  was  first 
one  chosen,  then  Robert  Bissell,  and  Brainard  Spencer  were  also 
selected.  We  agreed  with  Esq.  Carlton,  of  Mantua,  and  Martin  Eg- 
gleston, and  Justin  Parish,  to  make  brick  near  our  burying  ground. 
They  started  in  the  spring  to  make  them.  The  season  was  uncommonly 
wet,  and  they  only  got  enough  that  year  to  raise  the  walls  up  to  the  gal- 
lery. The  next  year  the  walls  were  finished  and  the  house  inclosed.  It 
was  not  finished  so  as  to  be  dedicated  until  182 1.  I  had  to  be  at  great 
trouble  to  get  it  paid  for,  and  I  think  I  paid  about  $700  in  all  before  the 
debts  were  settled.  I  was  on  a  committee  since  to  tear  out  the  gallery 
and  put  in  slips,  etc.,  which  cost  say,  $700,  in  shingling  it  over  and  all. 
I  joined  the  church  about  1810,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years,  almost 
every  Sabbath,  I  was  among  ths  singers  in  the  gallery  and  used  the  bass 
viol  to  help  the  singing.  For  some  years  I  led  the  singing  by  naming 
the  tune  and  giving  the  pitch,  going  ahead  and  the  singers  following.  I 
was  always  at  meeting  on  Sabbath  day  from  the  time  I  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  with  the  singers  until  I  was  eighty." 

For  years  this  building  was  a  standing  memorial  of  these 
self-sacrificing  labors  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
worship  in  such  a  goodly  structure.  The  "old  brick"  gave 
place  to  the  present  structure  in  1872,  but  it  still  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  older  generation,  fragrant  with  all  the 
blessed  associations  with  the  loved  ones  who  have  entered 
into  their  rest,  and  with  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit 
manifested  within  its  walls,  which  have  left  their  stamp 
upon  heart,  life,  and  work  of  so  many  living  and  dead. 
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The  year  1 83 1  was  memorable  as  one  of  great  awakening 
in  the  Aurora  Church,  as  it  also  was  in  all  the  churches  of 
Portage  Presbytery.  Some  months  ago  the  writer  was  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  records  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Nelson  and  found  there  an  account  of  a  depressed  condi- 
tion, which  moved  a  number  of  the  women  to  come  together 
for  special  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  God's  spirit.  After 
these  meetings  had  been  continued  for  some  time,  the  men 
began  to  say  among  themselves:  "If  the  women  are  so  much 
in  earnest,  we  ought  to  be."  And  so  they  also  began  to 
wrestle  in  supplication,  importuning  God  to  be  gracious  and 
grant  a  refreshing  from  on  high;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Spirit's  presence  was  manifested  and  the  church  was 
revived.  While  these  influences  were  at  work,  a  special 
conference  of  the  churches  was  held  at  Nelson,  in  April, 
1 83 1.  Afterwards  turning  to  the  records  of  the  Aurora 
Church,  under  date  of  April  29,  a  passage  was  found  telling 
of  an  interesting  report  made  by  the  delegates  to  that  con- 
ference, and  immediately  following  this  was  a  pledge  made 
by  nearly  all  the  members  present  to  be  "more  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  secret  prayer."  A  few  weeks  later,  a 
number  of  days  were  set  apart  for  special  services.  The 
outcome  of  this  "waiting  on  God"  was  a  revival  and  the 
conversion  of  a  large  number,  some  forty  five  being  added  to 
the  church.  And  this  work  was  so  general  throughout 
Portage  Presbytery  that  at  a  meeting  of  that  body,  held  in 
Aurora,  January  24,  1832,  revivals  were  reported  in  all  but 
one  of  the  churches,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  had 
been  received  into  membership. 

The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  March,  1834,  and 
has  continued  with  its  blessed  ministry  of  service  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  membership  in  Bible  knowledge  ever  since. 
The  organization  of  a  Disciple  church  in  1832,  and  a  Baptist 
church  in  1834,  while  not  materially  weakening  the  Congre- 
gational church,  introduced    some   elements  of  irregularity 
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and  consequent  friction  in  the  religious  life  in  the  commu- 
nity. Not  un frequently  members  would  leave  without  let- 
ters and  unite  with  these  new  organizations.  The  terse  en- 
try in  records,  "Gone  to  the  Campbellites,"  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  recorder, 
who  was  ever  methodical  and  a  strong  believer  in  orderly 
and  churchly  proceedings.  The  keeper  of  the  records  was 
the  pastor,  and  the  Aurora  church  is  greatly  his  debtor  for 
this  as  for  so  many  other  services  freely  rendered,  during 
his  long  pastorate.  There  is  evidence  also  in  the  records 
that  the  introduction  of  new  forms  were  innovations  which 
vexed  his  soul.  In  granting  letters  to  a  husband  and  wife 
to  join  the  Baptist  church,  there  is  this  clause:  "The 
church  pass  this  vote  and  give  this  letter,  not  because  that 
our  brother  and  sister  have  correct  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  or  that  they  are  right  in  proposing  to  leave  us." 
The  Baptist  church  disbanded  about  i860.  The  Disciple 
church  though  not  strong,  continues  its  work  in  hearty  fel- 
lowship and  cooperation  with  the  Congregationalists. 

From  about  this  time  the  population  of  the  township  be- 
gan to  wane,  diminishing  from  about  fourteen  hundred  to 
less  than  half  the  number  at  the  present  time.  Added  to 
this,  the  new  conditions  of  large  aggregations  of  farm  land 
in  the  hands  of  one  person  have  brought  the  shifting  part  of 
a  population  that  results  from  renting.  When  these  new 
conditions  appeared,  Mr.  Seward  began  to  feel  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  field  to  a  new  man  ;  but  his 
people  were  loath  to  part  with  him,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
two  or  three  times  to  withdraw  or  to  withhold  his  resigna- 
tion ;  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  held  May  21, 
1844,  both  pastor  and  people  united  in  a  request  that  the 
relation  be  dissolved.  The  request  was  granted,  and  this 
pastorate  of  thirty-two  years  came  to  an  end.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Seward  in  Aurora,  that  its 
impress  still  abides,    and    often    there    is    rehearsed    to    the 
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stranger  some  word  or   act  of  his,  some  story  oft  repeated, 
that  is  among  the  treasured  traditions  of  the  place. 

The  following  pen  picture  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah  (Haymaker)  Cannon 
will  help  to  bring  the  old  familiar  faces  back  to  those  who  survive  of 
that  generation  and  to  preserve  their  memory  for  the  new: 

I  first  attended  services  at  the  "Old  Brick  Church"  during  the  summer 
of  i860,  Rev.  J.  S.  Graves  being  pastor.  The  morning  service  began  at 
ten  o'clock  and  at  the  close  of  this  service,  Sunday  school;  and  another 
sermon  in  the  afternoon. 

At  this  time  the  gallery  ran  across  the  east  end  of  the  church  and  was 
occupied  by  the  choir — the  congregation  turning  around,  "faced  the 
music"  during  the  singing.  The  singers,  as  I  recall  them,  were  Deacon 
Alanson  Parker,  Clinton  Eggleston,  Sidney  Eggleston,  Mrs.  Charles 
Root,  Mrs.  Harriet  Harmon,  Mrs.  Harriet  Shepard  and  many  others 
whose  names  and  faces  I  do  not  now  recall.  The  instruments  were  a 
melodeon,  a  bass-viol  (played  by  Gen.  Chauncey  Eggleston),  a  bassoon, 
played  by  his  brother.  I  was  an  entire  stranger  and  can  only  speak  of 
the  members  as  they  left  their  impress  upon  me.  At  the  northwest  sat 
Uncle  Moses  Eggleston  in  his  drab  coat.  Being  quite  bald  and  sitting 
near  the  window,  invariably  he  had  an  old-fashioned  red  silk  handker- 
chief thrown  over  his  head.  His  wife — a  trim,  neat-looking  little  body 
— sat  beside  him.  They  were  always  there.  Coming  along  to  the  middle 
pews,  Aunt  Laura  Cannon,  the  "Dorcas"  of  the  church,  sits  near  the 
front,  with  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  preacher,  expecting  to  hear  a 
message  of  good,  and  always  hearing  it;  saying  not  a  month  before  her 
death,  "I  have  sat  under  the  preaching  of  every  minister  in  Aurora,  and 
have  found  good  in  them  all."  Just  behind  Aunt  Laura  sits  Uncle  Jul- 
ius Riley,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  could  give  a  detailed  description  of 
the  worshipers'  ature  on  his  return  from  church.  Captain  Joseph  Eg- 
gleston sits  not  far  back,  and  was  one  of  the  staunch  old  members. 
Dear  old  Deacon  Oliver  Spencer  and  Aunt  Annie  sat  in  one  of  the  side 
seats,  and  you  would  have  been  just  as  much  surprised  to  see  their  pew 
empty  as  you  would  the  pulpit,  and  the  weekday  prayer-meeting  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  the  presence  of  Uncle  Oliver  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Matilda  Payne,  whose  voice  was  always  lifted  in  prayer. 
In  later  years  Deacon  Alanson  Parker  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  north 
side.  He  was  also  indispensable  at  prayer-meeting,  one  who  had  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  at  heart,  and  worked  with  unflagging  zeal  for  its 
welfare  until  '  called  home."  Deacon  Charles  Parker  and  his  family 
were  always  in  their  places,  as  was  the  brother  Lorin  and  his  family. 
Otis  Case  with  his  wife  and  children  were  always  a  pleasing  picture.  The 
daughters  Minnie  and  Rose  were  seldom  absent.  Back  of  them  sat  Fa- 
ther and  Mother  Cannon,  Uncle  Eli  and  Aunt  Fanny.  Their  lives  were 
so  closely  intertwined  with  mine  that  I  can  scarcely  separate  my  thoughts 
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of  Father  Cannon  and  think  of  him  only  as  connected  with  the  church. 
I  have  so  much  clearer  remembrance  of  his  earnest,  pleading  prayers 
when  he  thought  no  ear  but  God's  listened  as  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
duties  at  the  barn,  or  wherever  he  chanced  to  lay  before  the  Father  the 
longing  desire  of  his  heart. 

Going  over  to  the  southwest  corner  we  find  the  family  of  Justin  Ken- 
nedy. The  faces  of  the  two  beautiful,  stately  daughters  come  clearly 
into  mind.  Aunt  Dolly  Bissell  sat  in  this  corner.  She  gave  to  the  church 
the  pulpit  Bible  now  in  use.  Mrs.  Cephas  Bissell,  a  tall  woman,  sat 
very  near  the  front  in  one  of  the  body  pews,  and  although  living  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  church,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  the 
sermon,. was  a  very  regular  attendant.  In  this  vicinity  sat  Deacon  Og- 
den  Spencer  and  his  family.  The  young  men,  George  and  Brainard, 
were  always  in  the  pew.  I  can  see  Aunt  Bianca  now,  a  short,  fleshy  wo- 
man, on  a  cold  winter  morning  going  down  the  aisle  with  her  square 
foot  stove  filled  with  coal  taken  from  the  stove  in  the  front  end  of  the 
church.  Uncle  Eppy  Riley  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  side.  He  was  al- 
ways very  liberal  in  his  support  of  the  church,  and  his  prayers  went  up 
daily  in  her  behalf.  The  minister's  wife,  and  two  daughters,  children  of 
a  former  wife,  sat  on  the  south  side.  Deacon  Charles  Sheldon  was  not 
then  a  member,  but  he  and  his  family  were  such  regular  attendants  that 
it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  when  he  united  with  the  church  during  the 
Wells  revival. 

When  I  united  with  the  church  in  1862,  ccming  as  I  did  from  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  the  Methodist  fold,  the  old  New  England  re- 
serve was  a  little  chilly,  but  I  soon  learned  that  beneath  it  lay  warm 
hearts  and  kindly  feelings,  and  the  lasting  impression  on  my  mind  is  the 
unswerving  faithfulness  of  those  old  fathers  and  mothers.  Although  the 
women  as  a  rule  kept  silence,  it  was  because  the  necessity  for  their 
voices  had  not  arisen,  for  the  men  were  praying  men  not  only  in  their 
own  homes  but  in  the  church. 

In  1 871  there  were  thought  to  be  some  indications  in  the 
walls  of "  the  Brick  Church"  which  made  it  unsafe  to  use 
the  building  longer  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  steps  were 
taken  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  present  structure. 
On  Sunday,  June  18,  of  that  year  a  farewell  memorial  ser- 
vice was  held,  and  the  following  day  the  work  of  demolition 
began.  It  was  not  without  tears  that  those  who  had  labored 
in  the  building  of  this  house,  and  with  which  so  many  hal- 
lowed associations  were  connected,  saw  its  walls  disappear, 
and  a  great  heart-sob  .went  out  as  the  bell-tower  came  crash- 
ing down.     The  new    sanctuary  was  dedicated  in  January, 
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1874,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Wells  of  Cincinnati,  assisted  by  Rev. 
G.  P.  Bliss  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Wells  was  an  evangelist  who  had  been  invited  to  con- 
duct evangelistic  services,  and  a  special  benediction  seemed 
to  attend  his  efforts,  and  in  the  results  of  these  services  the 
new  building  had  its  largest  and  best  dedication.  At  that 
date  the  rolls  showed  only  thirty-three  members.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  special  meeting  through  February,  ninety-eight 
were  received  into  the  membership,  and  all  the  community 
was  quickened  with  new  spiritual  fervor.  Very  soon  after, 
Rev.  C.  L.  Hamlin  entered  upon  his  pastorate,  which  con- 
tinued for  eight  years.  During  the  years  following  there 
seemed  to  be  no  special  quickening  until  1895,  when,  dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Fuller,  assisted  by  Rev.  A. 
T.  Reed,  there  was  a  gracious  quickening,  and  twenty  united 
upon  confession  of  faith.  In  these  last  years  the  church  has 
not  known  these  special  influences  of  the  Spirit,  but  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  need. 

About  1850,  through  the  benefaction  of  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  church,  it 
came  into  the  use  of  a  parsonage  property.  In  1897-98 
the  pastor's  home  was  entirely  reconstructed  and  improved, 
and  besides,  the  interior  of  the  church  was  renovated  and 
new  carpets  were  laid.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage, the  church  in  1892  came  into  possession  of  a  valua- 
ble farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Melissa  Riley  of  Twinsburg,  widow  of  Lorenzo  Riley,  both 
of  whom  were  formerly  members  in  Aurora. 

In  one  respect  this  church  has  been  very  greatly  blessed 
in  all  its  history,  in  having  in  its  membership  those  specially 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  song  and  willing  to  use  it  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  A  most  interesting  chapter  of  his- 
tory is  that  connected  with  the  choir.  The  records  show 
that  the  church  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  great  moral 
questions  which   affect  the  welfare  of  the  community.     The 
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evidence  appears  in  resolutions  touching  dancing,  card  play- 
ing, Sabbath  desecration,  intemperance,  and  slavery;  each 
having  in  turn  received  careful  and  prayerful  attention.  On 
the  slavery  question  there  was  a  very  conservative  attitude 
during  Mr.  Seward's  pastorate,  but  later,  as  a  result  of  his 
work,  and  a  larger  vision,  there  came  to  be  an  intense  feel- 
ing against  this  great  evil,  and  this  feeling  found  forcible  ex- 
pression. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministers  who  have  served 
the  Aurora  church  since  its  organization,  with  date  of  service: 

John  Seward 1812 — 1844 

S.  M.  Burton 1844— 1846 

Solomon  Stevens 1847 — 1848 

S.  G.  Clark 1848— 1850 

J.  S.  Graves 1850 — 1865 

G.  P.  Bliss 1866— 1867 

B.  Grover 1867— 1868 

G.  C.  Reed 1868— 1870 

D.  W.  Shorts 1870— 1872 

C.  L.  Hamlin 1872— 1880 

B.  N.  Chamberlin 1880— 1884 

G.  G.  Lyon 1884- 1887 

D.  T.  Thomas 1887— 1888 

E.  R.  Fuller 1888— 1889 

Students  from  Oberlin 1889— 1891 

D.  K.  Flickenger 1891— 1892 

W.  W.  Leslie 1892— 1894 

E.  R.  Fuller 1894— 1895 

F.  O.  Eggleston 1896— 1897 

J.  H.  McKee 1897— 

This  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  made 
of  the  laymen  who  have  as  office  bearers  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  Of  the  first  three  selected,  Jeremiah 
Root  died  suddenly  while  on  a  trip  to  New  England  in  181 5. 
It  was  some  months  after  his  death  before  the  sad  word 
reached  his  family.  Septimus  Witter  continued  in  the  office 
of  deacon  from  the  date  of  organization  until  his  removal  to 
Burton  in  182 1.  J.  M.  Hendry  served  about  five  years,  re- 
moving to  Twinsburg  in  1832.     In    18 16  Brainard   Spencer 
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was  elected  deacon  and  was  continued  in  service  until  his 
death  in  1835.  The  records  show  that  he  magnified  his  of- 
fice by  an  earnest  and  diligent  performance  of  duty.  Mar- 
tin Eggleston  was  chosen  in  1821,  and  proved  to  be  most 
active  and  efficient,  one  of  the  executive  kind,  who  can  work 
as  well  as  plan.  In  1835  Oliver  Spencer  was  elected  and 
served  until  his  death  in  1891,  or  fifty-six  years  filled  full  of 
faithful  toil  for  the  Master,  and  leaving  a  fragrant  memory.1 
Charles  Parker  was  elected  in  1845  and  continued  to  serve 
until  his  death  in  1868;  to  be  succeeded  by  Alanson  Par- 
ker, who  served  until  his  death  in  1879.  He  was  also  for  a 
number  of  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
is  often  spoken  of  now  by  those  who  were  workers  with 
him.  In  1872  Ithamer  Mixter  was  elected  and  served  un- 
til his  death  in  1883.  Charles  Sheldon  was  elected  deacon 
in  1878  and  served  until  his  death  in  1898.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  settler  in  Aurora.  Alson  L.  Parker  was 
elected  deacon  in  1885  and  served  until  his  death  in  1899. 
A  complete  list  would  include  the  names  of  several  other 
good  men  who  held  and  adorned  this  office.  In  1898  the 
rules  were  so  amended  as  to  add  the  office  of  deaconess, 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Parker,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Eldridge,  Mrs.  Calvin 
Bissell,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hurd  were  elected,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  serve. 

The  records  up  to  1872  were  kept  for  the  most  part  by 
the  pastor  ;  1872-73  C.  H.  Cook  was  clerk;  1873-78  W. 
K.  Ricksicker,  and  since  then  R.  L.  Granger.  These  rec- 
ords as  kept  by  Mr.  Seward    are    invaluable  as  to  the  early 

1  One  of  the  pictures  framed  into  the  memory  of  the  people  of  Au- 
rora is  that  of  this  saint,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Matilda  (after- 
ward Mrs.  C.  J.  Payne),  coming  regularly  every  Thursday  afternoon  to 
attend  the  prayer  meeting.  For  many  years  he  drove  a  white  horse, 
which,  because  of  this  regular  trip,  came  at  length  to  know  the  day. 
and  in  his  old  age,  a  short  time  after  the  good  deacon's  death,  wandered 
up  to  the  church  on  a  Thursday  afternoon,  lay  down  on  the  church 
green,  and  died  there  ! 
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history,  preserving  as  they  do,  in  a  methodical  way,  not  on- 
ly the  business  transacted,  but  the  names  of  baptized  mem- 
bers, giving  date  and  names  of  parents ;  and  also  names  of 
members,  when  and  how  received,  and  when  and  how  re- 
moved. The  church  has  given  from  its  membership  five  for 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  such  as  George  Sheldon,  a  son  of 
the  first  settler,  served  in  Painesville,  and  in  several  of  the 
churches  in  Portage  county ;  Samuel  Bissell,  whose  educa- 
tional work  in  Aurora  academy  and  later  in  Twinsburg 
academy,  still  lives  in  the  lives  of  his  students  ;  Dexter  Wit- 
ter, for  so  many  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Burton  ;  De- 
witt  C.  Eggleston,  now  of  South  Beach,  Connecticut;  and 
F.  O.  Eggleston  of  Claridon.  A  number  of  the  daughters 
of  the  church  have  entered  upon  missionary  work,  and  some 
as  ministers'  wives  have  done  a  good  work   for   the   Master. 


REV.  JOHN    SEWARD,   1784-1873. 

PASTOR   IN    OHIO,    l8l2-6l. 

This  name  stands  eminent  among  those  of  the  founders 
of  the  Kingdom  upon  the  Western  Reserve,  and  so  much  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Aurora  Church, 
that  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career,  with  a  fragmentary  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  public  services  are  highly  appro- 
priate in  connection  with  the  paper  just  preceding. 

Mr.  Seward  was  born  in  Greenville,  Mass.,  January  11, 
1784.  With  his  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  con- 
viction came  that  his  life  should  be  given  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  according  to  a  custom  then  prevalent,  he  took 
an  academical  course  under  his  pastor,  Rev.  S.  M.  Moody, 
and  entered  Williams  College,  graduating  in  1806  in  the 
celebrated  Haystack  Class.  A  course  in  theology  followed 
under  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  then  pastor  at  Washington, 
Conn.  Commissioned  in  181 1  by  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society  for  work  upon  the  Western  Reserve,  he  was  or- 
dained at  West  Hartford,  September  25,  and  three  days 
later  started  for  his  field.  After  a  journey  of  three  weeks 
Conneaut  is  reached  and  this  record  is  made:  "I  spent  my 
first  Sabbath  in  Ohio  and  preached  to  a  little  handful  of 
hearers  on  a  cold  October  day,  in  a  little  open  log  school 
house  without  a  door,  window,  or  chimney,  exposed  to  wind 
or  smoke."  At  that  early  time  there  were  but  eight  pastors 
to  be  found  on  the  entire  Reserve.  In  the  course  of  his 
missionary  peregrinations,  a  few  months  later  Aurora  was 
reached,  and  as  narrated  upon  pages  preceding,  with  a  call 
to  settle  and  installation  as  the  result. 

Mr.  Seward  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  medium 
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height  and  rather  slight  in  figure,  but  full  of  energy  and 
always  with  stores  of  force  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies. 
He  was  somewhat  reserved,  though  social  and  cordial  among 
his  people,  was  dignified  in  bearing  and  in  habits  scholarly. 
His  sermons  were  written  out  with  care,  and  the  manuscript 
was  used  in  the  pnlpit,  though  he  was  not  so  confined  to 
the  reading  of  it  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  note  of  the  faces 
before  him  and  the  varying  moods  of  thought,  and  was 
especially  quick  to  detect  any  breaches  of  church  decorum 
in  the  youth,  as  well  as  certain  to  administer  reproof  when- 
ever the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it.1 

In  October,  1845,  Mr.  Seward  became  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Solon,  Cuyahoga  county,  where  he  served 
sixteen  years,  when,  because  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  re- 
tired from  the  burdens  of  pastoral  responsibilities,  leaving 
behind  him  in  this  last  charge  blessed  memories  of  his  work. 
He  removed  to  Tallmadge,  the  old  home  of  his  wife,  in  1861, 
where  amidst  congenial  surroundings  among  warm-hearted 
friends,   and   with   the   companionship    of  a  wife   who    had 

1  Only  once  was  he  unequal  to  the  occasion.  It  was  in  the  old  Brick 
Church  before  the  old  high-backed  pews  were  removed.  In  one  of  these 
in  the  gallery  the  mischievous  boys  were  accustomed  to  gather,  with 
whom  one  of  the  deacons,  why  sang  in  the  choir,  when  there  seemed  to  be 
any  special  disturbance  used  to  go  and  sit.  One  warm  summer  day  he 
thought  he  detected  a  "ripple"  among  these  "suspects."  The  seat  was  so 
full  that  he  had  to  rather  crowd  himself  in  at  the  farther  end,  beside  a 
young  man  who  resented  this  seeming  implication.  The  deacon  was  of  a 
somnolent  make,  and  when  comfortably  seated  he  leaned  his  head  back 
against  a  window  ledge  and  was  soon  fast  asleep  with  his  jaws  ajar. 
Near  at  hand  was  a  tallow  candle,  which,  by  motion,  the  young  man  re- 
quested might  be  passed  to  him,  and  when  received  was  placed  with 
cautious  hand  in  the  deacon's  open  mouth.  The  teeth  now  closing,  the 
candle  was  brought  to  an  upright  position.  Then  as  the  sleep  deepened 
the  mouth  relaxed  and  the  candle  would  drop,  causing  another  closing  of 
teeth.  By  this  time  a  titter  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Mr.  Seward  had 
been  a  spectator  from  the  pulpit  and  made  an  effort  to  put  on  a  severe 
aspect,  but  the  relaxed  muscles  around  the  mouth  so  interfered  that  he 
gave  himself  to  his  sermon  with  closer  attention  lest  his  "keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous"  should  prevail. 
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cheered  and  helped  in  all  his  active  ministry,  this  veteran 
soldier  of-  the  Cross  lived  out  the  evening  or  his  earthly 
career.  After  a  life  full  of  manifold  labors,  with  a  "fearless 
future,"  he  "fell  asleep"  January  24,  1873,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  His  wife  survived  him  nine  years,  dying  July  15, 
1882,  aged  ninety  years.  Seldom  so  perfectly  as  in  this  case 
has  the  truth  of  Browning's  lines  been  proved  and  illustrated: 

The  grace,  the  gentleness  of  virtuous  age, 
Though  solemn,  not  austere,  though  wisely  dead 
To  passion  and  the  wildering  dream  of  hope, 
Not  unalive  to  tenderness  and  truth; 
The  good  old  man  is  honored  and  revered, 
And  breathes  on  the  young-limbed  race  around 
A  gray  and  venerable  charm  of  years. 

The  only  defect  found  in  Mr.  Seward's  pastorate  is  one 
suggested  in  a  sketch  of  his  life  given  in  Kennedy's  "  Plan  of 
Union":  "If  there  was  any  fault  in  Mr.  Seward  as  a  pas- 
tor, it  was  his  extreme  leniency  and  tenderness  for  his  flock, 
particularly  in  respect  to  his  own  pecuniary  dues.  Having 
a  small  family  and  economical  habits,  he  indulged  his  people 
in  curtailing  his  stipends  until  his  charity  well  nigh  super- 
ceded and  eradicated  theirs." 

Holding  as  he  did  for  twenty  years  (1811-31)  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  was  regularly  devoted  to  preaching  tours 
in  the  newer  portions  of  the  Reserve  and  to  the  organization 
of  churches.  In  the  performance  of  such  service  his  name  is 
often  found  associated  with  that  of  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  a 
missionary  of  the  same  society,  18 13-31.  Among  the 
churches  which  owe  their  beginning  to  Mr.  Seward  are 
certainly  these:  Randolph,  Nelson,  Richfield,  Fitchville 
Sandusky,  Brownhelm,1  Ravenna,  Bath,  Lyme,  Castalia, 
Twinsburg,  Western   Reserve   College   Church,   and   North - 

1  These  three  apparently  when  upon  a  single  missionary  tour  in  1819, 
with  Rev.  Joseph  Treat  and  in  this  order:  Fitchville,  May  21;  Sandusky, 
May  28;  Brownhelm,  June  10. 
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field,  besides  others  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the 
writer.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
not  less  than  twenty  churches. 

In  this  matter  of  fellowship   through   service   this   saintly 
man  was  especially  faithful,  and  active,  and  efficient.      Thus 
in  the  records  of  the  presbytery   to   which  he   belonged,  his 
name  appears  upon  the  roll  of  nearly  every  meeting.      In  the 
gatherings  as  well  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society, 
and  of  the  various  missionary  organizations,  he  gave  the  en- 
couragement of  his  presence,  with  his  words  of  council,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  his   gifts.     Very   early,    too,    in   his 
ministry  he  interested  himself  in  educational  work,  opening 
for  example  a  school  in  his  own  home  to   afford  the  advan- 
tage of  study  in  higher  branches  not  taught   in   the   district 
school.     Later  on  his  influence  was  potent  in   the  founding 
of  the  Aurora  academy,  while  through   the  years  of  his  ma- 
ture activity  Western  Reserve   College   at   Hudson  had  few 
firmer  or  more  useful  friends.      He  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  secure  funds  and  to  assist  in  determining  the  location. 
There  is  extant  now   a  subscription    list   which   he   secured, 
showing   not   gifts   of  money,    but   liberal    subscriptions    in 
land,  cattle,  horses,  grain,  the  circulating  medium  that  en- 
tered  into   all   the  business   transactions   of  those  primitive 
times.      Mr.  Seward  was   one   in   the   first  board  of  directors 
and  continued  to  work  actively  for   the  institution,  not  for- 
getting  it   at  his  death.      In    all   the  doctrinal   controversy 
which  sprang  up,  as   well    as   rivalry,  between    Oberlin   and 
Hudson  Mr.  Seward  was  an  active  participant  and  wholly  on 
the  Hudson  side,  but  there  is  an  interesting  sequel  to  that 
antagonism  which  illustrates  the  breadth  of  mind  and  large- 
ness of  soul  in  the  man.     Says    General   G.  W.  Shurtleff  of 

Oberlin: 

"In  the  fall  of  1868  I  was  making  a  canvass  for  funds  for  Oberlin,  and, 
spending  a  week  in  Tallmadge,  called  upon  Rev.  John  Seward,  who  in 
advanced  old  age  lived  upon  a  small  place  not  far  from  Tallmadge.  My 
errand  to  him  was  not  with  reference  to  finances.     Before  I  left  he  said: 
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'I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  I  have  always  stood  heartily  with  Western  Re- 
serve College,  and  have  long  been  against  Oberlin.  But  in  recent  years 
I  have  found  that  I  was  deeply  prejudiced,  and  simply  because  I  did  not 
know  and  appreciate  Oberlin.  I  have  come  now  to  feel  that  Oberlin  has 
done  a  very  good  work,  and  that  she  also  has  yet  an  important  work  to 
do.  I  say  the  same  thing  of  Western  Reserve.  My  wife  and  I  have 
talked  it  all  over,  and  we  have  concluded  that  we  want  to  give  one 
thousand  dollars  to  each  institution.  We  have  not  much,  but  will  do  this 
on  the  mere  condition  that  the  interest  be  paid  to  us  as  long  as  we  live.'  " 

In  the  thirties  the  question  began  to  be  seriously  mooted 
as  to  the  desirability  of  forming  a  Congregational  associa- 
tion, since  most  of  the  churches  in  the  Presbytery  were  Con- 
gregational in  spirit  and  for  the  most  part  in  form.  His 
views  in  regard  to  a  change  from  presbytery  to  association 
were  quite  conservative,  as  appear  from  subsequent  articles 
in  the  Observer.  While  he  was  a  strong  Congregationalist, 
he  felt  constrained  to  act  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  its  missionaries, 
"  instructing  and  strictly  enjoining  upon  them  to  promote 
mutual  forbearance  and  accommodation  between  those 
who  hold  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  forms  of  gov- 
ernment." 

One  fact  in  regard  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  should 
be  noted.  They  stood  always  in  the  front  line  of  moral  re- 
form and  would  not  compromise  for  the  sake  of  present  ease 
or  personal  popularity.  This  was  illustrated  especially  in 
all  the  antislavery  agitation.  At  first  they  stood  entirely 
alone  in  their  parish,  and  had  their  courage  and  resolution 
tested  by  being  compelled  to  face  a  mob  in  1835.  An  in- 
teresting outcome  to  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
years  later  the  Aurora  church  placed  on  its  records  the 
strong  antislavery  resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference  of 
ministers  held  a  short  time  before  at  Elyria. 

Something  must  by  all  means  be  added  concerning  Mrs. 
Seward  (Miss  Harriet  Wright,  of  Tallmadge),  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  July  of  18 13,  and  who  for  nearly  sixty  years  walked 
and  worked  with  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  most  helpful 
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and  well-beloved.     These  words  were  written  by  her  hus- 
band: 

"After  her  marriage  she  assumed  all  the  hard  duties  of  a  missionary's 
wife.  Their  family  was  always  large;  teachers  boarded  with  them. 
There  were  always  students  fitting  for  college,  among  them  were  Eph- 
raim  and  Julian  Sturtevant,  the  latter  afterwards  for  many  years  the 
honored  president  of  Illinois  College  of  Jacksonville.  Moses  Hampton, 
since  member  of  Congress,  was  another  of  their  pupils.  Having  no 
children  of  their  own  they  adopted  several,  some  quite  young,  and  these 
became  useful  men  and  women.  During  all  these  labors  she  did  all  her 
own  work.  After  speaking  of  her  abundant  labors  her  husband  said, 
'  If  any  one  should  think  I  had  praised  my  companion  unduly  I  refer 
them  to  the  31st  chapter  of  Proverbs,  which  is  as  good  and  fresh  and  ap- 
propriate as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.'  " 


HISTORY  OF  MEDINA  CONFERENCE. 

BY   REV.    ROSWELL   CHAPIN,   OF    LITCHFIELD. 

[This  organization  dates  from  the  memorable  period  in 
which  the  doleful  days  of  darkness  for  Congregationalism 
were  fast  passing  away.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  of 
a  national  gathering  to  consult  concerning  the  interests  held 
in  common  by  the  churches,  and  October  28,  185  1,  Mariet- 
ta Consociation  had  invited  such  a  representative  body  to 
meet  in  Marietta,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  church  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  in  addition  had  chosen  a  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  convention  by  which  a  state  asso- 
ciation might  be  brought  into  being.  Accordingly  that 
committee  issued  a  call,  April  26,  1852,  suggesting  Mans- 
field as  the  place  and  June  23  as  the  date.  This  conven- 
tion was  duly  held  and  the  Ohio  State  Association  was 
formed  ;  and  besides,  October  5  following  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Albany,  New  York.  As  will  be 
seen  below,  it  was  between  the  two  dates  last  given  that  the 
first  preliminary  assemblage  was  held  of  which  Medina  Con- 
ference was  the  outcome.  Cleveland  Conference  was  or- 
ganized the  same  year,  while  three  conferences  were  already 
in  existence:  Marietta,  dating  from  '41,  Plymouth  Rock 
from  '49,  and  Grand  River  from  '50.  Medina  was  followed 
by  Central  North  in  '54,  and  by  Miami  the  year  after. — Ed.] 

Medina  Conference  was  organized  June  14,  1853,  though 
the  first  steps  toward  its  formation  were  taken  the  autumn 
preceding  through  a  call  which  reads  as  follows:  "The 
Congregational  churches  in  Litchfield  and  York,  tendering 
fraternal  and  Christian  salutations  to  sister  churches  in  Me- 
dina county  and  vicinity,  have  authorized   the   undersigned 
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respectfully  and  affectionately  to  invite  said  churches  to  meet 
in  convention  by  pastor  and  delegate,  or  by  delegates,  at 
York,  on  Tuesday,  September  21,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  county 
conference  of  Congregational  churches,  for  our  mutual  im- 
provement, edification,  and  increased  usefulness.  Signed  by 
Joseph  Hurlbut  and  Birdsey  Nevins  of  the  Litchfield  church, 
and  Reuben  Hatch  and  Asa  Nash  of  the  York  church." 
Three  churches  responded,  the  two  which  had  issued  the 
call,  and  Chatham  Free  Church  in  addition.  After  organiz- 
ing by  electing  Rev.  Reuben  Hatch  moderator  and  Rev.  M. 
M.  Longley  secretary,  on  account  of  the  small  attendance  an 
adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  in  the  same  place,  Novem- 
ber 9.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed  eight  churches 
were  represented,  by  six  ministers  and  twelve  laymen,  and 
as  follows:  York,  Rev.  Reuben  Hatch,  Asa  Nash,  Thomp- 
son Pierce,  and  W.  A.  Smith  ;  Litchfield,  Rev.  Joseph  Hurl- 
but,  T.  S.  Seeley,  W.  H.  Caldwell,  and  L.  S.  Mansfield  ; 
Chatham  Free  Church,  Rev.  M.  M.  Longley;  Lafayette,  S.  L. 
Adair;  Lodi,  O.  E.  Chapman  and  A.  M.  Loomis ;  Seville, 
Rev.  James  Gray;  Medina  Free  Church,  Rev.  M.  W.  Fair- 
field, Philip  Thomson,  and  Nathan  Nettleton  ;  Sharon,  Rev. 
William  Johnson.  Rev.  Henry  Bates  of  Middlebury  was 
present  by  invitation  and  preached  the  opening  sermon. 
Revs.  Hatch,  Hurlbut,  and  Bates  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  a  basis  for  the  ecclesiastical  body  proposed,  and 
Rev.  M.  W.  Fairfield  presented  the  following  question  for 
discussion:  " Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  to  organize  a 
conference  of  churches  in  accordance  with  the  call  which  has 
brought  us  together,"  upon  which  a  debate  ensued  until  a 
late  hour,  and  without  a  vote  taken  an  adjournment  was  had 
to  November  30. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  same  churches  were  represent- 
ed, Seville  only  excepted.  The  discussion  was  renewed  upon 
Mr.  Fairfield's  resolution,  and  at  length  it  was  laid  upon  the 
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table,  and  the  following  declaration  of  sentiments  was  pro- 
posed for  adoption  :  "Congregationalism  is  that  system  of 
church  government  which,  recognizing  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  infallible  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  main- 
tains that  a  church  is  a  company,  or  congregation  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  who,  having  voluntarily  covenanted  and 
associated  together  to  worship  God  and  to  celebrate  relig- 
ious ordinances,  are  authorized  to  elect  necessary  officers, 
to  discipline  offending  members,  and  to  act  authoritatively 
and  conclusively  upon  all  appropriate  business,  independent- 
ly of  the  control  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever.  This 
definition  is  believed  to  embrace  the  fundamental  distinctive 
principles  of  Congregationalism.  Some  of  these  it  holds  in 
common  with  other  systems  of  church  government,  others 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  but  all  are  essential  to  sound  Congre- 
gationalism." This  declaration  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  afterward  Mr.  Fairfield's  resolution  was  also  adopted, 
with  two  voices  dissenting.  Next  the  committee  reported  a 
basis  for  the  proposed  conference,  but  before  any  action  was 
taken  upon  it,  the  committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Gideon  Gardner,  J.  A.  Bell,  Philip  Thomson,  and  Rev. 
S.  L.  Adair,  and  the  convention  adjourned  once  more,  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  this  committee. 

The  fourth  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Lodi,  Decem- 
ber 14,  with  six  churches  represented.  A  constitution  and 
doctrinal  basis  for  a  conference  was  presented  and  adopted, 
with  a  few  nays  evoked  by  a  section  of  the  confession  which 
made  mention  of  "the  eternal  purpose,"  and  "sovereign 
grace  of  God."  Revs.  Hatch,  Adair,  and  Longley  were 
commissioned  to  present  this  basis  to  the  churches  for  their 
action  for  or  against,  to  draft  by-laws,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  at  Litchfield 
during  the  following  June.  It  was  "  Resolved,  That  the  con- 
ference which  we  propose  to  form  should  hold  no  ecclesias- 
tical correspondence  with  slaveholding  bodies."     And  so  at 
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length,  after  such  prolonged  and  tedious  endeavor,  at  Litch- 
field, June  14,  1853,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  nine  churches  were 
found  present  through  their  representatives,  of  which  five 
had  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of  uniting  upon  the 
proposed  basis,  and  thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. The  names  of  the  five  are  these  :  Litchfield, 
Chatham  Free  Church,  Medina  Free  Church,  York,  and  Lodi. 
Rev.  Joseph  Hurlbut  presented  the  following:  "Resolved, 
That  we  now  associate  together  with  the  proposed  basis," 
which  was  adopted  nem.  con,.,  and  Medina  Conference  duly 
began  to  be.1  The  name  as  determined  by  the  constitution 
was  the  Medina  County  Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches;  and  remained  thus  until  18 So,  when  it  was 
changed  to  the  Medina  County  Association:  bore  this  cog- 
nomen for  a  single  brief  year  and  then  returned  to  the  first 
one:  and  finally,  in  1889  the  word  county  was  dropped, 
and  thus  amended  has  continued  to  this  day. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  have  been  held  in  sundry 
months,  and  on  divers  days  of  the  months.  No  date  was 
fixed  by  the  constitution  or  by-laws.     Beginning,  as  we  have 

1  Various  ecclesiastical  bodies  had  existed  in  this  region  before  Medina 
Conference  was  formed,  and  of  which  all  the  churches  had  been  mem- 
bers. Presbyteries,  for  example,  into  which  all  had  entered  according 
to  the  practice  then  prevalent,  but  out  of  which  some  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  escape,  with  Litchfield  among  them.  Then  also  in  1836  the 
Western  Reserve  Association  had  been  formed,  with  inspiration  and 
ruling  ideas  largely  supplied  from  Oberlin;  with  Lorain  Association  fol- 
lowing soon,  and  closely  affiliated  with  the  larger  body;  and  nine  of  the 
churches  had  united  with  one  or  both  of  these:  Weymouth,  Sullivan, 
Pittsfield,  Medina,  Hinckley,  Guilford,  Litchfield,  Seville,  and  Chatham. 
Weymouth,  it  seems,  for  some  reason  not  known,  was  soon  sorry  for  what 
she  had  done  in  this  particular,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
"  we  regret  our  hasty  union  with  the  Western  Reserve  Association  be- 
fore becoming  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  principles  and  practice,  and 
desire  to  be  dismissed  that  we  may  return  to  presbytery."  A  minority  of 
fifteen  in  the  church  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  inquiring 
of  the  Association  as  to  what  they  should  do,  were  counseled  to  "  remain 
for  the  present  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  meantime  give  them- 
se'ves  to  prayer,  and  wait  for  the  indications  of  divine  providence." 
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seen,  with  June  19,  by  1861  the  annual  meeting  had  slipped 
back  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  May.  Ten  years  later  a  move- 
ment forward  was  made  to  first  week  in  June,  with  a  retro- 
grade three  years  later  still  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  May.  In 
1883  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  June  were  chosen; 
in  two  years  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  May  was 
deemed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  time;  and  then,  with  the 
experience  of  thirty  years  to  guide,  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  April  has  since  been  the  settled  date.  No  provision  for  a 
semi-annual  meeting  was  made  until  one  was  appointed  at 
Lodi  in  November,  1856.  Three  years  later  a  second  was 
held  at  York,  but  in  October.  September  of  i860  saw  an- 
other, with  two  occurring  the  year  following;  one  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  other  in  December.  During  the  days  of 
secession  and  war,  meetings  of  Conference  were  somewhat 
irregular;  no  spring  session  being  held  in  1861,  and  no  fall 
sessions  in  1861-65.  ^n  November,  1869,  ministers  and 
laymen  spent  three  days  together;  an  experiment  never 
since  repeated.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  voted  to  hold  a 
prayer  service  at  5  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  second  day.  The 
next  year  the  same  action  was  taken,  but  nothing  similar 
appears  upon  the  records  from  that  day  to  this. 

Quite  numerous  indications  are  visible  of  uncertainty  and 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  messengers  of  the  churches  as 
they  came  together  to  confer.  For  example,  the  doctrinal 
basis,  more  than  once,  has  been  subject  to  revision  and 
amendment.  The  term  "hell"  has  been  stricken  out  ;  but 
also,  lest  some  partiality  might  seem  to  be  shown,  the  term 
"  heaven  "  has  also  been  dispensed  with;  though  neverthe- 
less the  facts  for  which  they  stand  still  remain,  to-wit,  re- 
wards and  penalties  in  the  life  beyond.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning some  opposition  was  manifested  to  Article  VI,  which 
made  those  subscribing  to  it  to  say  that  "repentance  is 
owing  to  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  accord- 
ing to  His  eternal  purpose,"  and  that  "regeneration,  sancti- 
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fication,  and  salvation  are  all  due  to  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God."  Said  article  was  not  suffered  to  rest  until  the  two 
obnoxious  adjectives  were  eliminated,  so  that  it  read  :  "  We 
believe  that  all  men  are  naturally  averse  to  holiness  and  to 
God ;  that  none  ever  do  truly  repent  and  believe  except  by 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification,  and  salvation  are  all  due  to  the  grace 
of  God."  Our  brethren  of  the  former  days  were  also  puz- 
zled over  the  question,  For  whom  does  Christ  intercede  ? 
Article  IV  originally  affirmed  :  He  came  into  the  world, 
suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  He  arose  from  the  dead  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  where  He  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  His  people."  Later  "  His  people"  was  stricken 
out  as  savoring  of  heresy,  and  "sinners"  was  substituted. 
Later  still,  "sinners"  also  was  stricken  out  to  make  room 
for  "for  us." 

A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  subject  matter 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  those  who  assembled  at  the 
annual  and  semi-annual  gatherings.  For  years  little  was 
said  or  done  which  would  at  all  interest  or  profit  the  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  to-day.  Take  the  fifth  spring  meeting 
as  a  specimen.  First  came  a  sermon,  followed  by  a  recess 
for  dinner.  The  entire  afternoon  was  occupied  with  prolix 
discussions  upon  two  amendments  to  the  constitution,  while 
conference  and  prayer  filled  the  evening.  Next  morning, 
after  another  hour  of  prayer  and  conference,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  State  Associa- 
tion, and  another  to  improve  the  by-laws.  The  next  place 
of  meeting  was  decided  upon  and  a  committee  named  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  same,  to  whose  discretion  it  was 
left  to  call  or  not  to  call  a  semi-annual  session  ;  reports  from 
the  churches  were  given  on  the  state  of  religion,  with  a  com- 
munion service  filling  the  closing  hour.  Not  an  address,  not 
a  paper,  not  a  topic  for  discussion.  Two  days  spent  in  ap- 
pointing committees,  considering  constitutional  changes,  de- 
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bating  resolutions  on  slavery,  and  the  like.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  presently  we  find  Conference 
wrestling  with  the  problem,  "How  shall  we  render  the  ses- 
sions more  interesting  and  profitable?"  For  years  programs 
prepared  and  published  beforehand  were  unknown.  Ap- 
parently, the  ministers  and  delegates  were  wont  to  come  to- 
gether without  knowing  what  questions  were  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  sermons  were  generally  provided  for  in  ad- 
vance, but  as  for  other  exercises,  they  seem  to  have  been 
settled  upon  after  reaching  the  place  of  meeting.  Some- 
times the  business  committee,  and  sometimes  the  "commit- 
tee of  overtures  "  assigned  the  subjects  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  come.  But  in  1869  the  scribe  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  program  for  the  next  meeting,  and  also 
to  print  and  circulate  it  beforehand,  a  practice  which  for 
substance  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

So  far  as  the  records  show,  for  seven  years  no  singing  en- 
livened the  sessions,  for  the  first  mention  of  this  means  of 
grace  appears  in  the  autumn  of  i860,  though  we  are  always 
informed  that  an  opening  prayer  was  offered.  And  for  six- 
teen years  no  women  ever  appeared  as  delegates.  This  be- 
ginning of  better  things  dates  from  1869,  when  Lodi  sent 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Whipple  as  a  representative  to  Litchfield,  with 
no  cataclysm  resulting.  The  recipient  of  this  distinction 
still  survives.  In  recent  years  to  the  women  an  hour  has 
always  been  specially  assigned,  with  the  innovation  upon 
precedent  beginning  in  1873,  when  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Interior  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  Mrs. 
McClure  of  Medina,  and  Mrs.  Whipple  of  Lodi.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  customary  to  invite  "all  members  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  present,  together  with  those  who  may  be 
present,"  to  sit  as  corresponding  members,  a  courtesy  which 
nowadays  is  extended  only  to  ministers.  The  attendants 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  for  forty  years  appear 
to  have  been   seriously  lacking  in  the  grace  of  gratitude,  for 
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they  uniformly  went  and  returned  home  without  leaving  be- 
hind the  slightest  formal  token  of  appreciation  for  hospital- 
ity received.  The  first  vote  of  thanks  on  record  appears  in 
1865,  with  Rev.  T.  H.  Delamateras  the  mover,  and  the  good 
people  of  Medina  as  the  recipients. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  under  view  at  one  time  or 
another  has  manifested  an  interest  in  almost  everything, 
whether  good  or  bad,  at  home  or  abroad.  Of  course,  sla- 
very early  received  ample  attention,  for  one  of  the  prelimi- 
nary conventions  took  action  upon  the  subject.  At  the  first 
meeting  after  organization  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  defining  its  position,  and  similar  action  was 
taken  at  the  second  meeting  also.  Ten  resolutions,  both 
lengthy  and  strong,  were  promulgated.  Still  others  fol- 
lowed in  1856,  with  particular  regard  to  the  assault  upon 
Senator  Sumner  and  the  most  outrageous  doings  in  Kansas. 
The  next  year  three  more  were  adopted,  one  censuring  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  Dred  Scott  decision,  one  approving 
the  action  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  re- 
fusing to  aid  churches  in  which  slaveholding  is  countenanced, 
and  one  in  disapprobation  of  the  American  Tract  Society 
for  not  going  far  enough  in  opposition  to  this  national  sin 
and  curse.  Then  slavery  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  twelve- 
month, but  with  something  interesting  to  take  its  place. 
For  the  following  question  was  proposed  for  consideration 
by  the  committee  of  overtures  :  "  The  long-standing  and 
serious  difficulties  in  some  of  the  churches  calling  for  fast- 
ing, humiliation,  and  prayer."  In  1859,  that  is,  a  few 
months  after  the  famous  Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  case, 
resolutions  were  passed  relating  to  "  those  unjustly  charged 
with  crime  for  rescuing  our  colored  brother  kidnapped  as  a 
fugitive  slave."  Of  course,  with  the  coming  on  of  the  rebel- 
lion this  exciting  theme  presently  passed  wholly  out  of 
sight,  nor  has  any  other  appeared  which  has  called  forth 
such  frequent  and  vigorous  action.     More  than    once,  how- 
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ever,  solemn  protest  has  been  made  against  lax  practice  as 
touching  Sabbath-keeping.     Thus  in  1867  resolutions  were 
put  on  record  disapproving  of  taking  milk  to  the  factory  and 
making  cheese  on  the  holy  day  of  rest,  and  after  an  interval 
of  two  years  a  second  similar  protest  was   made.     In    1872 
high  ground  was  taken  concerning  the  religious  side  of  Sab- 
bath-keeping, and   in    1876  approval  was   expressed  of  the 
decision  which  closed  the  gates  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
upon  the  Lord's   day.     More    than    once    also   pronounced 
convictions  have   been  expressed   as   touching   temperance. 
Beginning  with  1869,  it  was  recommended  unanimously  that 
the  churches  adopt  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks.     After  three  years  a  temperance  resolu- 
tion was  put  on  record,  and  after  two   years  more  the   con- 
ference pledged  sympathy  and  cooperation  to  the  women  in 
their  crusade   against   the   saloon.      In    1875   sympathy  was 
expressed  for  the  working   and   praying  temperance  women 
of  the  whole  country.     The  year  following  an  original  poem 
was    read,  entitled,    "The  Common   Evil,   Intemperance,"1 
and  finally,  in  1895,  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  local 
option. 

Sometimes  some  things  have  been  done  which  seem 
peculiar.  As  a  specimen,  in  1868,  the  following  question 
was  entertained:  "Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
several  churches  connected  with  this  Conference  that  they 
elect  two  or  more  elders,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members."  And  this  also, 
at  the  same  meeting:  "Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the 
use  of  the  Catechism  to  those  Sabbath-schools  over  which 
we  exert  a  special  influence."  Evidently  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Presbyterian  brother  was  being  harbored  within  our  fellow- 
ship in  those  days.  In  1870  "  congregational  singing,  led  by  a 
disciplined  choir,"  was  recommended,  "with  the  understand- 

*At  no  other  time  during  the  last  half  century  are  the  brethren  known 
to  have  thus  courted  the  muse  of  melodious  song. 
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ing  that  the  choir  shall  sing  a  portion  of  the  hymns  to  the 
choir  tunes."  In  1 873  a  lengthy  whereas  and  a  brief  resolution 
bearing  upon  secret  societies  found  favor  with  the  Confer- 
ence. So  recently  as  1879  the  brothers  and  sisters  assem- 
bled were  favored  with  a  talk  upon  this  exceedingly  practical 
subject:  "The  Gospel  Panacea  for  Domestic  Ills!"  Since 
about  that  date  there  has  no  longer  been  occasion  to  ask, 
"how  we  shall  make  the  sessions  of  Conference  more  inter- 
esting and  profitable." 

In  1882  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  another 
committee  from  Cleveland  Conference  with  reference  to  a 
new  division  of  territory  between  them.  Nothing  came  of 
the  movement  till  five  years  later,  when  a  "committee  on 
enlargement"  was  chosen,  through  whose  efforts  in  1889  the 
required  constitutional  changes  were  made,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  such  churches  of  the  Cleveland 
Conference  as  desired  to  transfer  their  connection.  Before 
only  churches  located  in  Medina  county  had  been  eligible, 
but  since  eight  have  joined  this  body  from  Lorain  and  one 
from  Ashland.  The  present  number  of  organizations  united 
in  this  fellowship  is  seventeen,  and  the  entire  number  which 
have  shared  it  from  the  beginning  is  twenty-two.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  the  churches  with  the  date  of 
their  reception.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  five 
are  "  charter  members  :  " 

Litchfield 1853  Hinckley 1870 

Chatham  Free  Church 1853  Brunswick 1871 

Medina  Free  Church 1853  Oberlin,  Second 1889 

York 1853  Wellington 1889 

Lodi  (Harrisville) 1853  Sullivan 1890 

Lafayette 1854  Rochester 1890 

Westfield 1859  Pittsfield 1890 

Seville  (Guilford) 1859  Penfield 1891 

Weymouth 1865  Belden 1894 

Medina 1865  Brighton 1894 

Wadsworth 1869  Grafton 1897 

Four  names  have  been   dropped  from   the  roll,   and  because 
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the  organizations  for  which  they  stood  have  become  extinct; 
namely,  Westfield  in  1866,  Seville  in  1883,  Hinckley  in 
1885,  and  Wadsworth  in  1889.  In  strictness  two  more 
should  be  added,  Medina  Free  Church  (1851-60),  and  Chat- 
ham Free  Church  (1843-58),  both  of  which  came  into  being 
through  secessions  resulting  from  differences  of  conviction 
relating  to  doctrine  and  morals,  and  in  both  cases  the  sepa- 
rated parties  were  happily  brought  together  again.1  And, 
indeed;  a  complete  list  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Medina  county  would  include  two  more  names,  Sharon  and 
Granger,  though  these  never  stood  upon  the  Conference 
roll.  At  two  of  the  sessions  of  the  preliminary  convention 
Sharon  was  represented  by  its  pastor,  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  two  Granger  delegates  sat  as  inter- 
ested spectators.  Neither  body  put  in  any  kind  of  an  ap- 
pearance afterwards,  and  both  also  have  since  ceased  to  be. 
In  this  connection,  the  question  is  interesting,  and  not  un- 
important, if  not  altogether  germane,  Why  did  these  six 
churches  die  ?  And  while  a  full  reply  cannot  be  attempted 
here,  a  few  hints  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first  place, 
attention  should  be  called  to  this  singular,  significant,  if  not 
also  startling  phenomenon.  The  entire  half-dozen  churches 
were  in  townships  which  stand  in  conjunction  and  form  an 
L  upon  the  map  of  Medina  county,  in  the  south-east  corner, 
with  Hinckley,  Granger,  Sharon  and  Wadsworth  constitut- 
ing the  perpendicular,  and  Guilford  (in  which  Seville  was  lo- 
cated) and  Westfield   the   horizontal.     The   further  cognate 

1  Litchfield  had  a  similar  sad  experience  of  disruption  and  division, 
1844-46,  though  fortunately  brief,  and  not  serious  in  permanent  effects. 
Wellington  also  was  called  to  pass  through  the  deep  waters  of  strife  and 
secession,  1843-58,  during  that  period  of  sore  trial  and  scandal  being 
compelled  to  behold  the  spectacle  of  no  less  than  three  Congregational 
churches,  namely,  the  First,  the  Independent,  and  the  Free,  the  reunion 
of  the  first  two  leading  directly  to  the  organization  of  the  third.  For 
the  main  points  of  the  Wellington  story,  vide  Vol.  Ill,  O.  C.  H.  Soc. 
Papers,  pp.  21-55;  and  for  Medina,  Vol.  V,  pp.  72-91. 
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fact  is  to  be  considered,  that  just  over  the  line  in  Summit 
county  are  four  other  townships,  Richfield,  Bath,  Conley 
and  Norton,  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  four  first  named,  in 
which  Congregational  churches  once  existed  but  only  one  is 
left  to-day.  That  is,  out  of  ten  neighboring  organizations 
only  one,  Richfield,  survives  (though  within  a  few  years  a 
new  church  has  been  formed  in  Bath).  What  can  the  mat- 
ter be  ?  Was  the  soil  or  climate  unfavorable,  even  to  the 
disastrous  ?  Or  what  grievous  malady  smote  thus  far  and 
wide  ?  The  deadly  blight  extended  over  more  than  two 
hundred  square  miles,  and  therefore  the  baleful  cause,  or 
causes,  must  also  have  been  general  and  wide  spread. 

As  for  the  destructive  forces  which  operated  so  effectively, 
no  doubt  the  Plan  of  Union,  by  jumbling  together  two  irre- 
concilable ecclesiastical  systems,  played  a  prominent  part 
among  them.  Besides,  all  these  townships  were  altogether 
rural  and  agricultural,  and  when  the  cities  began  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  when  the  great  tide  of  emigration  began  to 
surge  westward,  the  better  part  of  the  original  population 
disappeared  toward  the  setting  sun,  or  toward  the  important 
business  centers,  the  number  of  inhabitants  decreased  from 
one-third  to  one-half,  and  the  vacated  farms  fell  into  the 
possession  of  those  who  were  utter  strangers  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  of  the  Pilgrims.  Still  further,  some  of 
these  ill-starred  churches  were  located  perilously  near  to  the 
southern  border  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  so  to  a  popu- 
lation caring  nothing  and  knowing  nothing  about  Congre- 
gational ideas  and  ways,  while  also  abundantly  supplied  with 
others  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and  of  which  they 
were  fond. 

Take,  first,  the  case  of  the  Wadsworth  church  as  the 
most  pronounced  illustration.  The  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists were  early  upon  the  ground,  also  the  German  Re- 
formed and  Lutherans.  Then  within  a  decade  or  so  of  the 
origin  of  our  church  the  Disciples  (Campbellites)  raised  their 
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standard.     To  cap  the  climax  of  division  and  confusion,  the 
Mennonites  too  appeared   upon  the  scene,  with  increase  and 
differentiation  occurring  until  no  less  than  three  stibdivisions 
of  this  sect  were  "  holding  the  fort;"   to  wit,   the    Old  Men- 
nonites organizing  in  1833,  the  New  Mennonites  setting  up 
for  themselves  in  1852,  and  the  Evangelical   Mennonites  at- 
taining to  a  local  habitation  s^J  a  name  in  1873.     Yes,  and 
finally  the  "Church  of  God,"   so-called,  known  to    many  as 
Winebrennarian,  making  a  sixth   German   body,  must  needs 
thrust  itself  in  for  the  furtherance  of  piety  and  morals.1     A 
part  of  this  same  confusion  worse   confounded   is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  opening  of  coal  mines  in  the  township  in 
the  sixties,    and    the    advent    of  the    railroad.     With  eight 
other  organizations  thus  in  close  proximity,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  our  brethren  left  upon  the  field  reached  the  conclusion 
that   their   specific   mission   was    accomplished,    and   in  fact 
their  occupation  was  gone  in  those  parts.    The  career  of  our 
church  covered  the  period,  1819—89,  or  just  threescore  years 
and  ten.     During  the  first  generation  a   considerable  degree 
of  prosperity  was  enjoyed,  but  then  "changes  in  population 
and  emigration  reduced  the  membership  to  ten,  only  two  of 
whom  were  men."     This  was  in  1861,  but  then  with  a  busi- 
ness boom   resuscitation   ensued,  the   members  increased  to 
seventy  and  two  pastors   were   settled,   with   such    a  decline 
however  soon  setting  in  that  only  forty-seven  could  be  mus- 
tered in  1885,    and    four    years  afterwards    the  name  disap- 
peared from  our  rolls.     Since  then   the  sanctuary   has  been 
sold  to  one  of  the  Mennonite  bodies.  And  if  such  facts  were 
not  sufficient,  the  evidence  is  painfully  conclusive  that  intes- 


1  If  the  whole  truth  were  to  be  told,  and  perfect  historic  accuracy  to  be 
attained,  a  seventh  German  church  should  be  added,  making  just  half  a 
score  of  churches  in  this  much-afflicted  and  woe-begone  space  of  5x5 
miles  ;  for  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  township,  lived  a  few  years  be- 
fore it  (fortunately)  died,  a  small  organisation  of  Allbrights,  or  German 
Methodists,  now  called  Evangelical  Association. 
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tine  troubles    many,   various,  and   long  continued,  played  a 
prominent  part  in  bringing  the  catastrophe. 

So  far  as  it  can  now  be  told,  this  is  the  story  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  other  five  churches,  taking  their  names 
in  alphabetical  order : 

First  comes  Granger,  also    formed  in  1819  with  ten  mem- 
bers  "on  the  united  plan  of:  ^vT'^ongregational  and  Presby- 
terian faith   (apparently  a  bad  case  of  Plan  of  Union).     A 
part  lived  in  Bath  township.  They  met  in  private  houses  and 
later  in  the  town  hall."    To  all  appearance  no  house  of  wor- 
ship was  ever  built.    In  1834  yoked  with  Sharon  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  pastor,  each  one  received  $50  from  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.     In  1852  forty  members  were  reported,  but 
eight  years  later  only  twenty  could   be  found.      In  1854  the 
church  was  considered  to  be  destitute,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  conference  to  visit  the  field  reported  the  con- 
dition "very  discouraging."    It  is  true  that  four  years  later  a 
preacher  who  played  the   pastor  there  half  the  time  testified 
that  "  the  old  church  about  dead  is  resurrected  "  ;  but  if  really 
so,  it  was  only  soon   to  die   the  death  and  to  live  no  more. 
The  obituary  statement  is  as  follows,  somewhat  enigmatical, 
as  will  be  seen  :     "  In  after  years,  through  outward  influence 
caused  by  dissension  that  had  broken  out  among  the  United 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  throughout  the  county, 
the  Granger  society  disbanded,  and  has  never  been  reorgan- 
ized."     Could  it  have  been   radicalism,  abolitionism,  Ober- 
linism,  et  id  oinne  genus ,  that  did  the  fatal  work? 

Hinckley  was  organized  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  with  thirteen 
members,  in  1828.  Later,  meetings  were  held  every  other 
Sunday  in  a  deserted  blacksmith-shop,  until  in  183S  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected.  In  i860  twenty-six  were  found  in 
fellowship,  with  a  pastor  to  encourage  and  instruct,  but  in 
1874  only  ten  were  left  and  these  all  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Four  years  later,  services  were  "  suspended  for  want  of  proper 
support,"  and  in  1885   five  souls  constituted  the  entire  resi- 
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due,  with  two    of  these    absentees.     Therefore  it  was  high 
time  to  be  "dropped." 

Seville,  located  in  Guilford  township,  and  for  years  called 
by  the  latter  name,  in  a  sense  dates  from  1831.  In  that  year  a 
church  was  formed  of  the  Pilgrim  pattern,  which  four  years 
later  was  changed  into  a  Presbyterian  body.  The  evidence 
indicates  that  it  held  a  large  element  that  was  conservative 
both  in  theology  and  all  matters  of  reform.1  At  any  rate, 
four  years  later  still  seven  members  withdrew,  and  uniting 
with  twenty- three  others  formed  a  new  Congregational 
church.  In  1844  a  house  of  worship  was  reared,  with  a  sec- 
ond one  replacing  it  ten  years  after.  In  1849  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  was  made  to  unite  the  rival  organizations.  For 
"several  years  services  were  held  regularly  most  of  the 
time."  Late  in  the  sixties  a  pastor  was  employed,  but  after- 
wards an  "unsettled  condition"  set  in.  In  1870  thirty- 
seven  members  were  reported,  diminished  in  a  dozen  years 
to  nine  with  three  absent;  it  was  dropped,  then  reappeared, 
and  finally  sank  never  to  rise.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  same  township  are  or  have  been  five  other  churches, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Old  Mennonite  and  Luth- 
eran. Besides,  we  are  told  that  "the  prosperity  of  the 
church  was  greatly  hindered  by  discord  among  the  mem- 
bers," and  that  "  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in  the  church  which 
hastened  its  end." 

Sharon's  career  and  demise  come  before  us'Jn  two  parallel 
statements.  "  A  Presbyterian  (should  be  Congregational) 
church  was  started  in  1832,  and  was  served  by  occasional 
preachers  of  that  school,  till  Rev.  William  Johnson  was  sent 
as  permanent  pastor  by  an  eastern  society  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  paid  $100  by  that  society,  and  got  the  rest  from  his 
parishioners.  In  1846  it  commenced  to  decline  in  numbers 
by  deaths,  removals,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  entrance  of  a 

1  In  1852  the  Presbyterian  church  then  existing  was  reported  as  being 
Old  School. 
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type  of  theology  better  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  people." 
"A  church  was  built  soon  after  the  organization.  Extinction 
came  several  years  ago  on  account  of  the  deaths  of  the  old 
members,  and  changes  of  population,  the  records  are  lost, 
and  the  names  of  the  original  members  cannot  be  given." 
In  this  township  were  three  other  competing  churches,  Luth- 
ran,  Methodist,  and  Universalist. 

Westfield  comes  last,  and  dates  from  1830.  After  six 
years  of  existence,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  sanctuary  and 
the  "  committee  was  instructed  to  inclose  the  body  of  the 
house,  complete  the  basement  story,  and  proceed  with  the 
tower  as  far  as  the  funds  on  hand  would  warrant."  The 
next  year  Rev.  Asaph  Boutelle  was  called  as  pastor  on  a 
salary  of  $150.  In  1843  came  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 
For  "  Rev."  J.  P.  Stuart,  a  talented  and  eloquent,  but  eccen- 
tric preacher  was  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  year. 
At  the  end  often  months,  however,  he  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  request,  and  the  next  spring  led  a  large  company  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  Belmont  county,  and  started  a 
Fourierite  community  which  soon  collapsed.  Great  was  the 
damage  to  the  church  he  left  behind.  By  1863  only  twenty- 
five  members  were  left,  and  before  the  end  of  the  decade 
nothing  tangible  or  visible  remained.  In  the  evening  of  its 
existence  three  male  members  were  reported,  who  also 
"  were  enjoying  the  labors  of  a  Methodist  preacher."  As  the 
outcome  we  find  that  in  due  season  the  Congregational 
Jonah  is  safely  and  permanently  lodged  in  the  belly  of  the 
Methodist  whale. 


The  list  of  Conference  Registrars  contains  these  ten 
names.  The  curious  and  wholly  unaccountable  fact  will  be 
noted  that,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  the  office  of  registrar 
had  no  existence  for  the  first  sixteen  years. 
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Rev.  S.  F.  Porter,  May,  1869.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder,  October,  1882. 

T.  W.  Painter,  May,  1870.  S.  F.  Nettleton,  June,  1885. 

Rev.  Homer  Thrall,  May,  1871.  W.  D.  Clark,  October,  1885. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  May,  1877.  Rev.  E.  F.  Baird,  April,  1887. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Whitman,  May,  1880.  Rev.  Roswell  Chapin,  April,  1890. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  ministers  who  have  served  the 
churches  during  the  last  forty-seven  years.  The  names  are 
given,  with  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  the  records,  and 
the  names  of  the  churches  which  they  then  served.  It  was 
not  customary  to  receive  and  dismiss  ministers  in  regular 
form  during  the  early  years  of  the  Conference.  They  simply 
came  and  went,  appeared  and  disappeared. 

Reuben  Hatch York 1852 

M.  M.  Langley Chatham 1852 

Joseph  Hurlbut Litchfield 1852 

S.  L.  Adair Lafayette 1852 

M.  W.  Fairfield  Medina 1852 

James  Gray Seville 1852 

William  Johnson Sharon 1852 

A.  J.  Drake Lodi! 1852 

J.  L.  Seymour Weymouth 1853 

Augustus  Cone Brighton 1854 

L.  W.  Brentnall Lafayette 1856 

J.N.  Whipple Brunswick 1856 

A.  Sanderson York 1856 

S.  Cole Weymouth 1856 

Q.  M.  Bosworth Lodi 1856 

E.  Cole Litchfield 1855 

William  Russell Seville 1859 

T.  H.  Delamater Brighton 1858 

Alanson  Alvord Lodi  (?) i860 

G.  W.  Palmer Medina 1861 

J.  E.  Vance Chatham 1861 

J.  H.  Crumb York 1862 

Robert  Hovenden Seville 1864 

A.  C.  Hurd Weymouth 1864 

W.  W.  Foote Lafayette ]  865 

S.  F.  Porter Lodi 1866 

Henry  Losh Seville 1866 

C.  N.  Pond Medina 1866 
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J.  C.  Thompson Litchfield 1867 

P.  Randall , Lafayette 1867 

A.  S.  Shafer Seville 1867 

John  Holway York 1867 

D.  E.  Hathaway Wadsworth 1868 

S.  D.  Peet Chatham 1869 

J.  M.  Fraser Lafayette 1869 

Homer  Thrall Litchfield 1869 

W.  H.  Brinkerhoff Weymouth 1870 

Sydney  Bryant York 1870 

E.  J.  Alden Medina 1870 

R.  W.  Logan Hinckley 1870 

A.  H.  Robins Lodi 1870 

W.  B.  Orvis York 1871 

C.  S.  Cady York 1872 

O.  W.  White Weymouth 1873 

E.  F.  Baird York 1873 

Reuben  Hatch Chatham 1874 

A.  T.  Reed Medina 1874 

Edward  Brown Wadsworth 1875 

John  Scott Brunswick 1876 

J.  S.  Whitman Chatham 1877 

G.  C.  Reed Wadsworth 1877 

L.  J.  Donaldson Lodi 1879 

H.  L.  Hoyt Litchfield 1880 

C.  J.  Ryder Medina 1880 

G.  J.  Webster Weymouth 1881 

J.  M.  Triffit Lodi 1882 

J.  B.  Stocking Chatham 1883 

J.  W.  Sibley Litchfield 1883 

Lucius  Smith Brunswick 1884 

S.  S.  Calkins Chatham 1885 

H.  W.  Correy Litchfield 1885 

Edwin  Rose Chatham 1886 

W.  S.  Ament Medina 1886 

Roswell  Chapin Lodi 1887 

R.  H.  Crane Chatham 1888 

W.  B.  Olmstead Weymouth 1888 

W.  E.  Barton Litchfield 1888 

Norman  Plass Medina 1889 

J.  H.  Schuffler Weymouth 1889 

H.  M.  Tenney Obt rim,  Second 1889 

J.  W.  Heyward Sullivan 1890 

W.  E.  Barton Wellington 1890 

W.  W.  Breckenridge Litchfield 1890 
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E.  B.  Hubbell Brunswick 1891 

W.  H.  Baker Lodi 1891 

Ralph  Albertson Penfield 1891 

Roswell  Chapin Litchfield 1892 

J.  R.  Nichols Medina 1892 

D.  L.  Jones Chatham 1892 

H.  F.  Thompson Sullivan 1893 

E.  M.  May Brunswick 1893 

A.  F.  Skeele Wellington 1893 

W.  A.  Schwimley Penfield 1894 

J.  A.  Belanger Pittsfield 1894 

C.  A.  Ruddock Brighton 1894 

Corwin  Vincent Rochester 1894 

F.  H.  Richardson Chatham 1895 

F.  D.  Bentley  Pittsfiield 1895 

L.  J.  Travis Weymouth 1896 

W.  J.  Jacobs Penfield 1896 

A.  H.  Lash Brighton 1896 

Mclnnes  Neilson Lodi 1896 

George  Hill Sullivan 1897 

B.  G.  Mattson Medina 1897 

W.  H.  Leary Grafton 1897 

C.  H.  Dains Pittsfield 1897 

O.  D.  Moore York 1897 

L.  W.  Mahn York 1898 

Charles  Simpson Chatham 1898 

H.  D.  Sheldon Wellington 1899 

P.  E.  Harding Lodi 1899 

Jesse  Hill Medina 1899 

W.  L.  Denslow Penfield 1899 


The  roll  of  ministerial  members  not  pastors,  is  as  follows: 

Prof.  F.  H.  Foster 1889      Rev.  Hinds  Smith 1892 

Prof.  J.  M.  Ellis 1889      Prof.  J.  M.  P.  Metcalf 1892 

Prof.  G.  F.  Wright 1889      Prof.  O.  H.  Gates 1893 

Prof.  H.  C.  King 1889      Prof.  F.  D.  Kelsey 1895 

Rev.  C.  N.  Pond 1889      Rev.  A.  E.  Thomson 1895 

Rev.  A.  T.  Reed 1891       Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard 1898 

Rev.  G.  W.  Greene 1892      Rev.  T.  W.  Woodside 1899 

Rev.  S.  G.  Wright 1892 
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Of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the 
Conference,  some  still  remain.  Rev.  Reuben  Hatch,  who 
signed  the  original  call  as  pastor  at  York,  is  a  resident  of 
Oberlin.  Rev.  M.  M.  Longley,  ministerial  member  of  the 
first  convention,  pastor  at  Chatham,  is  living  at  Belvidere, 
Illinois.  Rev.  M.  W.  Fairfield,  who  framed  the  definition  of 
"Sound  Congregationalism,"  pastor  at  Medina,  has  his 
home  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Luther  Clapp,  lay  delegate 
to  the  first  session  of  the  convention,  from  the  Free  Church, 
of  Chatham,  still  survives.  J.  A.  Bell,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  seven  who  framed  the  doctrinal  basis,  died  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  Chicago,  nearly  ninety-one  years  of  age. 
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